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LUX IN TENEBRIS. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Dakx falls the night, withheld the day, 
Weary we fare perplexed and chill, 

Led by one little guiding ray 

Shining from centuries far away— r 
Good-will and Peace. Peace and Good-will. 


The torch of glory pales and wanes, 
The lamp of love must know decease, 

But still o’er far Judean plains 

The quenchless star-beam lives and reigns— 
Peace aud Good-will. Good-will aud Peace. 


And clear to-day as long ago 
The angel-chorus echoes still, 
Above the clamor and the throe 
Of human passion, human woe— 
Good-will and Peace. Peace and Good-will. 


Through eighteen hundred stormy years 

The dear notes ring, and will not cease ; 
And past all mists of mortal tears 
The guiding star rebukes our fears— 

Peace and Good-will. Guod-will and Peace. 
Shine, blessed star, the night is black, 

Shine, and the heavens with radiance fill, 
While on thy slender, guiding track 
The angel voices echo back— 

Good-will and Peace, Peace and Good-will, 
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NEW ATTACES ON LUTHER. 





BY PROFESS80R GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D. 


N®EARLY 4 quarter of a century has passed 
since Julius Charles Hare published his 
‘Vindication of Luther.” Among the as- 
sailants whom that accurate and candid 
scholar convicted of error aud injustice in 
their treatment of the Reformer were some 
of the champions of the Oxford tractarian 
theology, who, in their zeal for the via media 
of Anglo-Catholicism, sometimes went out 
of their way to disparage the person and 
the teachings of the brave leader of Protest- 
antism. Even Sir William Hamilton, mis- 
led by the garbled quotations of Bossuet, 
had imputed to Luther opinions which he 
never held, and had even styled him the 
precursor of the Rationalists— him whose 
whole tone and spirit were the antip- 
odes of everything that in any proper 
use of terms can be styled Rationalism. 
Of course, Luther's language lays him open 
in numberless cases to misinterpretation on 
the part of dull men who cannot appreci- 
ate his genius, and of polemical theologians 
who are bent on putting the worst possible 
construction on the daring phrases in which 
the Reformer poured out his intensely vivid 
conceptions respecting the central truths of 
the Gospel and in opposition to false doc- 
trine. Exaggeration is natural to fervid 
conviction; and, if Luther is chargeable 
with adopting a more vituperative style than 
was seemly or necessary, this fact consti- 
tutes no excuse for attempts to caricature 
his teaching. 

One of the oldest of the accusations 
brought against Luther is that of antinomi- 
anism. We meet still in Anti-Protestant 
journals and lectures with the same extracts, 
torn from their connection, and interpreted 
according to the letter, and not the intent, 
by which it is sought to be proved that the 
Reformer actually approved and counte- 
nanced: sin and vice, and affirmed that the 
most flagrant breaches of morality may be 
committed with impunity! A paradoxical 
method, according to a scholastic fashion of 
asserting the absolute sufficiency of faith by 
saying that faith would save, if gross sins 








formal sanction of flagrant iniquities! Just 
as if one who had asserted that ‘if. the sky 
falls we shall catch larks” should be charged 
with holding that the sky wtl/ fall and the 
larks will be caught. 

Of a somewhat different sort is the dispar- 
aging criticism of Luther by the late Dr. 
Mozley, in an article which is inserted in 
the recent collection of his essays. It is 
fair to remember that this article was writ- 
ten in 1848, when the author was more 
closely allied to the Puseyite school than he 
appeurs to have been at a later period. 
Mozley was a very able man, a strong rea- 
soner, and one who has made valuable con- 
tributions to theology. But the ‘‘Essay on 
Luther,” in our judgment, is unjust, both as 
regards the Reformer personally and his doc- 
trine. Fartoo much stress is laid, in account- 
ing for his inward life and for his career, 
upon a certain vein of melancholy which un- 
doubtedly belonged to his nature, but which, 
it should not be forgotten, co-existed with 
the most robust common sense, the broad- 
est sympathy with human kind, and an inex- 
haustible humor. Far too much is made of 
a single peculiarity in the temperament of 
Luther, which belonged to him in common 
with many other men of genius, in this 
effort of an able man, but of a man far 
inferior in intellectual ability to the Re- 
former, to pull him down from his lofty 
pedestal. Luther had a perfectly clear per- 
ception of the rationale of that inward dis- 
tress which drove him from the scholastic 
to the Pauline and Evangelical system. Very 
much that Dr. Mozley says of Luther's 
theology is equally valid, or invalid we 
should rather say, against the Epistlés to the 
Romans and to the Galatians. His Essay is 
really an attack upon the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, and a defense of justification 
by merit, or “imperfect goodness.”\ Thére 
is no adverse consideration which Mozley 
advances on the subject which was not 
familiar to the mind of Luther. Mozley 
represents the Lutheran doctrine of faith to 
have been: ‘‘ Feel yourself safe. If you feel 
safe, you are safe.” Describing the views 





of Luther, he says: ‘‘The act of faith be- 
came rather one of mental power, by which 
a person, from pure force of will, made him- 
self believe in what there was no ground to 
believe, other than one of natural conviction. 
It was faith deprived of its membership 
with the other portions of our spiritual na- 
ture; faith without hope, as it was faith 
without love.” It would be easy to refer to 
uncounted passages in Luther in which the 
function of faith, as well as its nature, is un- 
folded with a depth of insight which has 





never been excelled by any other writer 
since Paul. If the reader will turn to 
Luther’s comment on Galatians, v. 6, where 
the apostle says that “faith worketh 
by love,” he will see how essential Luther 
considered love and good works to be in 
Christian character, although we are justi- 
fied by neither. Love and good works are 
said to flow out of faith as their fountain. 
The faith which Luther and his associates 
made the sole condition of salvation or for- 
giveness, and which they explain in their 
public creeds and in their writings, is not a 
mere persuasion that one is safe. It is the 
act of a self-condemned and penitent man 
laying hold of the divine promise of pardon 
through Christ and appropriating it to him- 
self as the ground of consolation and peace. 
The believer becomes a child of God, and is 
thus no longer under law aga servant. Yet 
he will follow the commandments of God 


doctrine on this point in a passage which I 
will translate: ‘‘ Believers are a new crea- 
ture, a new tree. Therefore, all these ways 
of speaking which pertain to the law do not 
belong here, as ‘a believer is bound to 
[‘‘ so””} do good works.’ Just as it is not 
correct to say ‘the sun must [or ought to] 
shine,’ ‘a good tree is bound to bring forth 
good fruits,’ ‘three and seven ought to be 
ten.’ For the sun is not bound to shine; but 
it does it unbidden, by nature, for it is made 
for it. So a good tree brings forth good 
fruits anyway; three and seven are ten to 
begin with, and do not need to become ten. 
Here we do not speak of what is bownd to 
happen or to be; but of what now already 
occurs and ts. You are disposed to say, 
then: ‘If there isa sun, it ought to shine’; 
‘If you are believing, you must do good.’ 
This, however, is said of the painted [ficti- 
tious] faith and sun. Of the real faith and 
sun it is ridiculous to say so.” 

We prefer to quote this passage, instead of 
confuting, sentence by sentence, the asser- 
tions of Mozley and of other writers who 
represent faith, in the conception of Lu- 
ther, to be a bare confidence, standing in no 
relation to the spiritual life. The Reform- 
ers' made salvation objective, forgiveness 
gratuitous ; and to this end they reduced 
the agency of the individual who receives 
the benefit to a minimum. They denied 
everything of the nature of merit to that 
agency. But they held that faith, rational- 
ly, brings peace; and that no faith is real 
which is not a fountain of obedience. An 
obedience, however, which is not legal, but 
filial, and is the evidence, not the ground, 
of justification. To most of these assail- 
ants of Luther’s doctrine he might reply in 
the words which Mozley himself uses in the 
course of his review of Newman on “ De- 
velopment”: ‘One theologian charges an- 
other with unsound language. The latter 
says: ‘You accuse my language because 
you do not understand my idea. Let me 
acquaint you with my idea, and if you think 
that wrong then you have a good and solid 
ground against me; but do not go on assail- 
ing fragments and outsides, this word and 
that phrase, blindly and without having 
the key to them.’” However, Luther fares 
no worse than Paul fared in his day. He 
was charged with making a crusade against 
“‘the law,” because he taught that through 
law there is no road to forgiveness, and that 
a believer is no longer a servant, but a son. 

YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


————— 
PROVIDENCE AND PROFESSOR 
NEWCOMB. 


BY ANOTHER COUNTRY READER. 





As we followed in a somewhat rambling 
fashion Professor Newcomb’s somewhat 
rambling discussion of the course of Nature, 
our attention was attracted to two definite 
doctrines that are either very imperfectly 
stated by himself, or are very imperfectly 
coniprehended by us, or are open to very 
serious objections, . These two doctrines re- 
spect the teachings of science concerning the 
relation of the mechanical to the teleological 
explanation of the operations of Nature, 
and the possibility of a scientific or rational 
faith in Providence or prayer. 

The mechanical explanation of phenomena 
he tells us is limited to those invariable con- 
tiections or laws which can be determined 
by observation and are the ground of definite 
prediction. The teleological theory. is ‘‘ in 





brief this: that the course of events in inani- 





mate nature is from time to time modified 
by invisible intelligences, just as it is modi- 
fied by man when he changes the course of 
a river or plants a forest.” This theory is 
called teleological, we presume, because when 
man plants a forest his design is regarded as 
@ phenomenon which has a scrutable, ¢. ¢., a 
scientific, relation to an effect—namely, the 
planting of the forest. If Prof. Newcomb 
contends that we have no scientific evidence 
that a higher than human intelligence “from 
time to time” modifies the course 6f Nature 
** just” —i. ¢., ‘in the same mannér”—as man 
does, we see no special reason’ for’ dissent- 
ing from the proposition. “But if he means 
that we have no scientific, ¢.¢., no rational and 
decisive evidence that the course of Nature 
is modified by any invisible intelligence; not 
only from time to time, but in’ all time, just 
as truly as it is uow and then modified by 
human agency, we deny the proposition 
altogether. That science does not deny this 
last assertion Prof. Newcomb not only con- 
cedes, but affirms; for be says, on page 18, 
‘the doctrine that all things go on in exact 
accordance with the will of the Creator 
that he has certain endg which the laws of 
Nature are designed to bring about, and that an 
intelligent cause lies beyond the whole universe 
of phenomena, are of a class which science 
has no occasion whatever; to dispute.” Had 
he added: ‘‘No more has science any 
occasion to dispute that these certain 
ends as truly determine the occurrence 
of every so-called event produced, wheth- 
er produced by a single mechanical. cause 
or any combination of causes, and that 
these events are designed to affect, and 
to be affected, by those spiritual beings 
‘in their higher relations who inhabit the 
universe,’” he would have said no more than 
the truth and probably no more than he be- 
lieves. Instead of doing this, however, he 
reasons as though there was a necessary in- 
compatibility. between the teleological and 
the mechanical explanation of those phe- 
nomena with which the sciences of Nature 
are especially concerned, We are surprised 
that 80 well-read a philosopher as he should 
be so completely unmindful that. the only 
satisfactory ground of the confidence which 
science reposes in ‘‘the uniformity and 
supremacy ” of the course of Nature is to be 
found in teleology. He says very truly that 
when the thinking man contemplates the op- 
erations of the seen universe he is ‘‘led rre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that they do not go 
on at random, but that they are joined by con- 
necting links, or are in some way the pro- 
duct of knowable causes,” ete, _ But if these 
causes are knowable the irresistible conclu- 
sion follows that they are fixed and uniform 
in their operation and their inclinations; and 
this irresistible conclusion is established by no 
go ready or 80 rational:a belief as that the 
seen universe is upheld and controlled by a 
rational though unseen agent, for whose 
ends these knowable causes exist.and act. 
It may be that the only causes, and laws 
knowable by science are mechanical, as 
Prof. Newcomb very frequently implies, but 
never once frankly utters; ‘but-it is none the 
less true that the ground of our confidence 
in their uniformity and supremacy of these 
mechanical laws is teleological. If it is 
conceded that the particular ends for-‘which 








mechanical forces and laws evolve their 
effects. are not scrutable with the 
game. exactness as the ends which 
control the planting of a forest, it by 
no means follows that the belief is unscien- 
tificthat a teleological explanation is possi 
ble of every, even the minutest events that 
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mechanical forces produce. Prof. New- | 


comb implies, if he does not say, that Sci- 
ence takes no recognition of teleology ¢x- 
cept she can state and verify by mechanical 
(¢. ¢., by scrutable) tests and experiments the 
particular end which determines every com- 
bination of mechanical forces, He more 
than intimates that a man who believes that 
particular ends control the working of me- 
chanical forees and laws cannot believe.in 
the uniformity of such laws. We hold that 
the only rational ground for our belief in 
the uniformity itself is teleological. In 
other words, the scientific view of the seen 
universe, even if all its phenomena are 
explicable by mechanism, does not ex- 
clude, but requires a teleological explanation 
of the very uniformity of the laws for 
which Prof. Newcomb 80 earnestly con- 
tends. 

It is possible, however, that, in respect to 
the general relation of mechanical science 
and teleological philosophy, we are agreed 
in principle, and differ only in terminology. 
If this is so, we are the more surprised that, 
when Prof. Newcomb proceeds to the ap- 
plication of these contrasted methods, his 
reasoning should be so defective and his in- 
ferences so erroneous and harmful. We are 
surprised that he should assert that in every 
particular concurrence of events, as before 
and after, so soon as men discern the pre- 
sumed agency of mechanical law they 
necessarily lose sight of and reject an end 
or purpose as also explaining the phenome- 
non (. ¢., the me ‘hanical relation necessarily 
excludes the teleological); and yet so long 
as they fail to trace an event to a mechanical 
or scientific cause they are ready to believe 
in the direct action of a design and spiritual 
agent. We are surprised that he should lay 
so much stress upon the fact that, with 
the progress of scientific discovery, the 
tendency has been steady but sure to remove 
the presence and operation of ends or spir- 
itual forces further and further backward, 
till it would seem that all faith in either 
must necessarily be remanded to cloudland 
by the progress of scientific thought. 

We do not believe this tendency is 
legitimate in thought, however often it 
may have been true in fact. We do 
not believe that sound science sanctions 
this result, any more than does a sound 
philosephy or theology. To illustrate and 
enforce our position, we are content to use 
the example employed by Prof. Newcomb 
of the planting of a forest. In thisinstance 
the course of events in inanimate Nature is 
conceded to be modified by man, the design 
of the man being a recognized cause. Let 
it be conceded that in the pre-scientific peri- 
01 this effect might be directly referred to 
the design of the planter. Very soon, how- 
ever, without the recognition of any inter- 
vening mechanical forces or laws, certain 
obvious agencies obeying certain laws 
would be recognized as intermediate be- 
tween the last effect and the first design, 
and as more orless uniform and fixed—as the 
procuring tools, the normal use of muscular 
force, etc., etc. In the progress of anatomy 
and physiology it might be discovered that 
between the design at the beginning and the 
final change wrought upon inanimate Na- 
ture several additional agencies must inter- 
vene, as the contraction of many muscles, 
the movement of the bones, the circulation 
of the blood, the conspiring activity of the 
nervous organism with its every ready 
capacity to obey the design that works be- 
hind. Of all the forces which lie between 
the first impulse which thought impresses 
and the last result in the corporeal acts 
which bury the seed or fix the sapling, and 
of the laws which govern these forces, 
science even now does, indeed, know but 
little; but it knows something. Beginning 
with the mechanical movements of the 
bones, as controlled and directed by the 
muscles and tendons, it has essayed to ex- 
plain what occurs between the last physical 
effect and the impelling design or thought. 
Let us suppose these essays to be many 
times more successful than they have been, 
and that a single or even ten scores of in- 
terposing agencies are laid bare to the pen- 
etrating eye of science. We concede that, 
as science should go from one to the other, 
its attention might be so absorbed with the 
functions of one or many of these spheres of 
mechanical agency as to ascribe the effect 
exclusively to those which came first, or 
second, or last to its knowledge, and lose 
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eight altogether of the fact that the 
design not only determined the last 
through its impulse upon the first; but in so 
doing controlled all between. The fact that 
each intermediate sphere obeyed its own 
laws does not, however, in the least weaken 
the direction or determining agemcy of the 
design in producing the last effect. Nor 


would the ease be altered if the mind that | 


animates the body were supposed to 

every one of these agencies and its functions 
up to the completed act of planting the 
forest, and intelligently order them all in 
succession; or even were supposed to gather 
into a single thought all these several act- 
ings as the necessary conditions of the effect. 
But a looker-on, however, who should learn 
of one or two of these agencies by slow and 
careful trial—say those of the bones and 
muscles—would very naturally, in his partial 
ignorance (in this case made more sure by 


his position and hard-earned knowledge) . 


conclude that the design directly ordered 
the muscular adjustments, and only these. 
When the chain of intermediate links was 
lengthened, and the end was not yet found, 
he might be ready to deny design alto- 
gether. But for Prof. Newcomb to find in 
this abnormal weakness of a narrow mind 
a legitimate tendency of truly scientific 
thinking, and by which, as he says, design has 
been nearly shoved out of the universe, is, 
to say the least, not a little surprising. The 
fact or tendency we do not deny; but we 
protest against the inference derived from it 
which Prof. Newcomb seems to sanction. 
The tendency is not a scientific tendency at 
all. It is as unscientific as it is unphilo- 
sophical and atheistic. That men of scien- 
tific habits yield to it is explained by the 
pre-occupation of their minds with a limited 
though crowded field of facts and relations. 
They believe in order without design, in 
law without a lawgiver, simply because 
order and law so hold and absorb their at- 
tention, kindle their enthusiasm, and move 
their wonder that they find no room for the 
higher and more comprehensive relations 
which science not only suggests, but enforces. 
It is not their reason that compels; but only 
their imagination which impels to this result. 
The imagination is occupied with a greater 
number of facts and relations than it can 
conveniently grapple with. The reason 
also is sufficiently stimulated and satisfied 
with the problems and solutions that are 
permitted by blind forces and uniform laws, 
and it cares not to extend its researches be- 
yond its limited domain. And yet this 
domain, though in one aspect limited, in 
another aspect is roomy and liberal, and so 
the imagination is contented to worship the 
idols of its own care and cares not to ask or 
to answer any questions concerning other 
relations than what Prof. Newcomb calls 
the mechanical. 

We suspect and think we have reason to 
believe that when ‘‘the advanced, theo- 
logians” ‘‘ profess their belief” in ‘‘the 
uniformity and supremacy of the laws of 
Nature” they know as well what they 
believe, and their belief will be found to be 
as consistent as the science and theology of 
their critic. We suspect also that when 
they object to what he calls ‘‘the logical 
consequences” of the truly scientific view of 
the course of Nature they object to a very 
limited and, therefore, a very harmful view 
of the relation of the different laws of 
Nature to one another; and, therefore, an 
imperfect view of the course of Nature 
itself. 

We call his view imperfect because he 
fails to do complete justice to the truth 
that the course of Nature includes a great 
variety of forces, each of which obeys its 
own laws. He cannot deny that Nature 
includes at least two descriptions of force, 
material and spiritual, even if we admit that 
all the forms of so-called material force, 
the molecular and molar, the mechanical 
in all its varieties, the chemical and vital, 
are correlates of one another. They are 
still, for the purposes of science, so distin- 
guishable from one another in the explan- 
ation and prediction of phenomena as to be 
counted apart. Moreover, these several 
agencies do not act in lines only, lying, so 
to speak, side by side with one another, of 
any link of which we may say that it is the 
effect of all the causes and effects which 
preceded it; but they act crosswise upon 
one another, so that the condition of any one 
link and of all the links conjoined in any 
















line of phenomena may be as truly dependent 
upon the agency of ime 
in other lines than its ich 


seem to be directly co in the last 
effect. These severah, ; mgr 
etrate one another, action of 
one another, now for OW against; 
and yet, by their. “compound 


action, they are felt, if they cannot be 
traced, in many & phenomenon. 

No better illustration can be given of a 
simple phenomenon which is produced by 
many agencies, diverse in character and 
laws, than the falling of a rock, which Prof. 
Newcomb employs. The event itself is 
owing to the final loosening of the cohesive 
force of the earth which held it in its place 
by its own bearing pressure; but this, as he 
clearly explains, is owing to the action of 
several agencies, all of which he is careful 
to observe ‘‘ are governed by laws as precise 
in their action as those which regulate the 
motion of the planets.” 

Prof. Newcomb assumes, moreover, that 
unless these laws are capable of formulatiza- 
tion, which is as rigid as mathematical 
science can express, the event could neither 
be explained nor predicted by science, He 
ventures to assume that this must be true of 
every agent that could possibly come into 
consideration as a cause of the falling of the 
rock. That this assumption goes altogether 
beyond what science has as yet determined 
may be made evident by the history of the 
falling of many arock, It might easily happen 
that the seed of a fir or sume other tree should 
germinate in a portion of soil deposited in a 
crevice of the rock itself. The tree grows 
rapidly, especially if it belongs to the well- 
known family that feeds largely from the 
air. As it grows it inclines, so as to increase 
by its weight and leverage the tendency of 
the rock to fall from its bed; and finally 
hastens this work, as we say, before its 
time. Here is the joint action of many 
agencies—such as the habit of the tree, its 
upward and sidewise tendency, its power to 
gain its food from different sources, the 
density of the structure, involving weight, 
etc., etc., all of which must be assumed to 
be formulated mathematically, and not only 
in its separate relations and activities, but 
with definite relations to the great forces of 
gravitation and cohesion, in order to be 
scrutable and to be used as grounds of pre- 
diction in respect to the time when the rock 
will fall. Prof, Newcomb understands this 
perfectly well. Being a mathematician, he 
would naturally sympathize with this view, 
Being familiarly acquainted with the aims 
and achievements of modern physics, he 
knows that they all aspire to reduce every law 
to exact and complete mathematical formu- 
larization. With these data he leaps to the 
conclusion that what has been true of a few 
forces may be assumed as certain to be true 
of every force in Nature and every law. 
He does not assert this. He says ¢& é& 
claimed by not a few, and tells us that there 
are those who resolve the phenomena of life 
and of spirit into forces and laws that are 
purely material and dispense entirely with 
adaptation; and he might have said, as his 
statement implies, who dispense with God, 
and substitute evolution as a blind force, 
operating after mathematical laws. But in 
asserting that this is claimed he more than 
implies that, to avery large extent, it is 
claimed upon good grounds, and that, for 
the purposes of his argument, every phys- 
ical agent may be taken to act by simple 
mathematical relations, while all other 
forces may be ignored altogether. He al- 
most says this; for.at this point he is care- 
ful to say that the truth which the scientist 
recognizes and thinkers of the other school 
do not is the truth that all ‘‘ the laws of 
Nature act without any scrutable regard to 
consequences. ” 

We take issue with him here, and say, 
first of all, that it is ascertained of only a 
few of the forces of Nature that their sepa- 
rate action can be formulated in mathemat- 
ical relations; and it is still further from 
being true that the relations of one to an- 
other can be so expressed. Uniformity and 
fixedness are assumed of all; but even these 
rest on grounds of design, as we have al- 
ready shown. 

We observe next that spiritual agencies 
co-exist with those which are material, and 
co-act with them as determining elements of 
many physical events. As the chemical force 
may disintegrate a portion of the rock and 
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hasten its fall, and as what some call the 
vital foree does the same by the production 
of lichens, ferns, and trees, in like manner 
may spirit-force in the activities of design 
and will be potent in determining physical 
events or phenomena. It may pot only 
hasten the fall of a single bowlder from its 
bed, by the stream of water which it causes 
to wearaway its support; but it may tear 
down the flank of a mountain, and send 
thousands of tons of bowlders in @ current of 
ruin for milesalong a valley below. Spirit 
is not limited toeffects that are near in space 
and transient in time; but it can introduce 
new and permanent features into the land- 
scape, and change many of the conditions of 
frost and snow, of heat and cold, by draining 
swamps and sweeping off the forests. The 
Hon. George P. Marsh, several years since, 
wrote an instructive treatise, which suggests 
to a thoughtful mind the most thrilling re- 
flections at the fearful power which man 
possesses to affect the ‘‘ course of Nature.” 
It was first entitled ‘‘ Man and Nature” ; sub- 
sequently ‘‘The Earth as Modified by 
Human Action.” It comes like the voice of 
a prophet who has long been familiar with 
not a few of the many mountains and plains 
in Europe that have been made more or less 
desolate by man’s abuse of his power over 
Nature, warning and intreating his fellow- 
citizens of his native state that they would 
prevent similar devastations from falling 
upon their own mountains and hillsides. We 
would commend the volume to Professor 
Newcomb, and remind him that the course 
of Nature cannot be perfectly understood 
unless spiritual forces are recognized as form- 
ing an important and oftentimes a control- 
ling element in determining and explaining 
those phepomena which seem to be purely 
physical. We hope he will not be offended 
if we caution him against: judging of the 
entire universe by the laws of astronomical 
conjunctions, and remind him of the fable 
told by Aisop of the astronomer of old 
times, whose head was so fixed in its ele- 
vated glances toward the stars that he fell 
headlong into a clay-pit, and prayed most 
lustily to both gods and man to help him out. 
But this. brings us to Professor Newcomh’s 
doctrine of Providence and Prayer. _ 


THE COINAGE ACT OF 1792. 
BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue Constitution of the United States 
authorizes Congress ‘‘to coin money, regu- 
late the value thereof, and of foreign coin, 
and fix the standard of weights and meas- 
ures.” The power ‘‘to coin money” is the 
power to pass laws in respect to such coin- 
age. This power belongs exclusively to 
Congress, since the states are expressly for- 
bidden to coin money, to emit bills of credit. 
or make anything but gold and silver a 
tender in payment of debts. The power 
to ‘regulate the value” of money is not a 
power to determine its purchasing power, 
considered relatively to other commodities; 
but simply a power to fix the weight and 
purity of the coins constituting money, and, 
in connection with the coining power, to 
make them a legal tender in the discharge 
of monetary contracts. 

The recent legislation of Congress in re- 
gard to the silver dollar has very properly 
called the attention of the people to the man- 
ner in which and the circumstances under 
which Congress has at various times exer: 
cised this coining and regulating power. 
And, for the purpose of furnishing the basis 
of just conclusions in regard to the so-called 
silver question, we propose, in a brief series 
of articles, to sketch the history of the coin- 
age legislation of the United States with 
reference to gold and silver. It is only by a 
knowledge of this history that one can 
thoroughly understand the merits of the 
silver question. 

The first coinage act, after the adoption of 
the Constitution, is that of April 2nd, 1792. 
This act provided for the establishment of a 
mint, and for the striking of the following 
gold and silver coins: 











GOLD COINS. 
Pure Gold. Standard Gold. 
The eagle............ 247 4-8 grains. 270 grains. 
The half-eagle......123 6-8 grains. 185 grains. 
The quarter-eagle.. 61 7-8 grains. 67 48 grains. 
SILVER COINS. 
Pure Silver. Standard Silver. 
Wedde cece ae 371 416 grains. 416 grains. 
The half-dollar...... 185 10-16 grains. 208 grains. 
The quarter-dollar.. 92 1916 grains. 104 grains. 
The dime............. 87 2-16 grains. 4185 grains. 
The half-dime -. 18 9-16 grains. 20 4-6 grains, 
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The silver dollar, as thus provided for, 


was made the unit of value, which simply 
meant that this specific quantity of silver by 
weight should be assumed as the guide for 
fixing the respective weights of all the 
other gold and silver coins, whether of great- 
er or less value. The eagle accordingly was 
to have the value of ten dollars; the half- 
eagle, the value of five dollars; the quarter- 
eagle, the value of two dollars and a half; 
the half-dollar, ‘‘half of the value of the 
dollar or unit”; the quarter-dollar, ‘‘ one- 
fourth of the value of the dollar or unit’; 
the dime, ‘‘ the value of one-tenth of a dol- 
lar or unit”; and the half-dime, “the value 
of one-twentieth of a dollar” or unit. 


The two classes of coins being composed 
of different metals, which differed very 
widely in their market value, it was neces- 
sary, in order to fix the proper weight of 
the respective coins, to establish a ratio of 
value between these metals. The ratio 
assumed was that ‘‘every fifteen pounds’ 
weight of pure silver should be equal in all 
payments to one pound weight of pure gold, 
and so in proportion as to any greater or 
less quantities of the respective metals.” It 
was expected that both classes of coins 
issued upon the basis of this ratio would 
circulate side by side, according to their 
nominal or legal-tender valuation; and, 
hence, that, except in the mere matter of 
convenience, it would make no difference 
whether payments were made in one or the 
other. Both were made a legal tender in 
the discharge of all monetary contracts; 
and thus the double standard of value, or 
the bi-metallic system was established in 
theory. 

The coins were not to be composed en- 
tirely of pure metal; and, hence, it was 
necessary to determine by law the degree of 
their purity. The proportion of cleven to 
twelve was selected for gold coins; and ac- 
cordingly eleven parts of the entire weight 
of such coins were to consist of pure gold 
and: the remaining twelfth part of alloy, 
composed of silver and copper in such pro- 
portions, not exceeding one-half silver, as 
might be found convenient. This, expressed 
in different numerals, is equivalent to 916 2-8 
parte of pure gold in every 1,000 parts of 
coined or standard gold. 

The standard for silver coins was to be 
1,485 parts of pure silver to 179 parts of 
alloy, to be composed wholly of copper, 
which is equivalent to 892 4-10 parts of pure 
silver in every 1,000 parts of coined or 
standard silver, 

The degree of what is called the “ fine- 
ness” of coins, whether of gold or silver, 
depends on the quantity by weight of pure 
metal contained in them, as compared with 
the quantity of alloy. This is an important 
question in coining the precious metals, 
since the value of the coins is based upon 
the quantity of pure metal, and scarcely at 
all upon the alloy; and, hence, it is reg- 
ulated by law. 

Provision was made in the coinage act of 
1792 that all persons might bring gold or 
silver bullion to the mint for the purpose of 
being coined, and then, as soon as the coin- 
age was cffected, that they should receive 
in lieu thereof coins of the same species of 
bullion which they had brought, weight for 
weight of pure gold or silver, with the qual- 
ification that it should ‘‘be at the mutual 
option of the party or parties bringing such 
bullion and of the direction of the said 
mint to make an immediate exchange of 
coins for standard bullion, with a deduction 
of one-half per cent. from the weight of the 
pure gold or pure silver contained in the 
said bullion, as an indemnification to the 
mint for the time which will necessarily be 
required for coining the said bullion and 
for the advance which shall have been so 
made in coins.” No provision was made 
for any coinage of gold or silver on account 
of the United States. The theory of the 
act was to receive gold and silver bullion 
from private depositors, to coin itfor them, 
and then return it to them in the form of 
coins The Government assumed to itself 
the monopoly of doing this business for the 
people. 

The last section of the act declared that 
the money of account of the United States 
shall be expressed in dollars or units, dimes 
or tenths, cents or hundredths, and mills or 
thousandths, the dime being the tenth part 
of a dollar, the cent the hundredth part, 
and the mill a thousandth part; and that 
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*all accounts in public offices and all pro- 


shall be kept and had in conformity to this 
regulation.” 

The actual coinage of gold and silver 
under the provisions of this act from the 
time the mint went into operation, in 1793, 
down to and including the year 1834, cov- 
ering a period of forty-one years, was as 
follows: 


PB cic vicceccccctconsndccccecesasscocsécead $1,325,920 00 
WRaRS-COGIES. ... .ccvcdcccccessccccccccccccvccecs 14,010,160 00 
Quarter-eaglos...........ccccceceeeesceeeeees 444,080 00 
TROMIAED on cccccccccveseccccpeccccqecesccescoccs 1,489,517 00 
pe Ore Carter ore 96,084,973 00 
Quarter-dollars .........ccccecceeceeeeeeeeees 78,907 25 
TIO cscgccccvcccqecescccccseescequciccqsesee 922,010 00 
TFG cc cccccccccccccccecccccccscecsecees 889,662 15 

$55,370,129 40 


Of this amount $15,780,160 were gold 
coins, and $39,589,969.40 were silver coins. 
The silver coinage in value was more than 
three times the value of the gold coinage. 
This period of forty-one years may, hence, 
be designated as the silver period in our 
monetary history. 

It will be observed too that nearly the 
whole of the silver coinage in value con- 
sisted in half-dollars, only $1,489,517 being 
in dollars, or an average of $35,110 per year 
for the whole period. The coinage of dol- 
lars was entirely discontinued after 1805, 
and was not resumed again until after 1884. 
The half-dollars, however, -constituting in 
value nearly the whole of the silver coinage, 
were coined during the entire period, with 
the exception of the years 1797, 1798, 1799, 
and 1800. This limited coinage of the silver 
dollar conclusively shows that, although it 
was the unit of value and a universal legal 
tender, there was no general demand for its 
actual use. The people found it inconven- 
ient, by reason of its bulk and weight; and, 
hence, those who brought silver bullion to 
the mint preferred to have it coined into half- 
dollars and other smaller coins, The fact 
that of more than thirty-nine millions of 
dollars of silver coined less than a million 
and a half was in the form of silver dollars 
abundantly proves that the fathers were not 
specially fascinated with the so-called ‘‘ dol- 
lar of the fathers.” 

Whether the ratio of value between gold 
and silver, adopted as the basis of this coin- 
age system, was correct or not at the time, 
it very soon thereafter was false. It did not 
remain true that fifteen pounds of silver 
were equal in market value to one pound of 
gold; and, hence, gold, as compared with 
silver, was undervalued in the gold coins 
of the United States, while silver, as com- 
pared with gold, was overvalued in the 
silver coins of the United States, The mint 
valuation did not speak the truth as to the 
relative value of these metals. The conse- 
quence was that the gold coins were worth 
more as bullion than as money, and the 
silver coins were worth less as bullion than 
as money; and this, by a well-known law, 
had the effect to displace the former from 
circulation among the people and fill up the 
channels of trade almost exclusively with 
the latter, just as depreciated paper money 
drives the more valuable metallic money 
from popular use. The amount of gold 
coined was less than one-third of the amount 
of silver coined, and that which was coined 
was largely either melted up for the purposes 
of art or exported to other countries, where 
the market value of gold was greater than 
that stamped at the mint of the United 
States. By both methods the gold coins 
kept constantly disappearing from circula- 
tion. 

“The two facts that prominently appear 
in this history are these: 1. That under 
a free system of coinage there was for 
forty-one years but a very small de- 
mand for the coinage of the silver 
dollar of 371 4-16 grains of pure silver 
or 416 grains of standard silver. 2. That 
the effort to keep gold and silver coins in 
concurrent circulation at their declared 
legal-tender value, which was the theory of 
the act of 1792, proved a failure. The ratio 
of value assumed between the two classes 
of coins misstated the market value of the 
metals of which they were composed; and 
this was fatal to the success of the experi- 
ment. While the double standard was in 
the statue-book, the single and in value the 
inferior standard of silver was the one in 
practical use. 
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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGH. 
BY BARTON GREY. 
Wuat shall I say this Christmas morn 
To you, poor darling, far away 
In yon strange city, sad, forlorn, 


And lonely on your Christmas Day? 
Alas! what word is left to say? 


What part in all the happy grace 
That crowns the blessed Christmas-tide 
Have I, who cannot see your face, 
And miss your presence from my side, 
And know the world is cold and wide? 


Poor Southern bird, whose lot is cast 
Where bleak the winter breezes blow, 

Where skies are dark, and shadows fast 
Close in above the drifting snow, 
What Christmas is it that you know? 





Is it as lonely, dear, as mine ? 
As full of passion and of pain; 

Of love that hungers for a sign, 
Of hopes that throb and strive and strain, 
Of will that chafes against its chain? 


Or have the slow months taught to you 
The lesson that light natures learn? 
Have you forgotten to be true, 
And do Love’s embers searcely burn 
Like dust that waits the funeral-urn ? 


Forgive me, dear, the cruel doubt, 
That does not speak the real thought ; 
The phantom fear not quite cast out 
By all the spells that Love has wrought, 
By all the battles Faith has fought. 


Forgive me; for indeed I know 
The troth between us stil] shall hold, 
Though stormy blasts around you blow, 
Though shrouding mists my path enfold, 
And e’en the Christmas-hearth is cold. 


And something of the Christmas peace 
Falls on me with the Christmas-time ; 

The haunting terrors pass and cease, 
And through the pauses of my rhyme 
I catch an undertone sublime 


That tells of trials bravely borne, 
Of triumph well and nobly won, 
Of smiles for eyes that were forlorn, 
And of a Christmas Day begun 
That ends not with the setting sun. 


And so, Good-bye! Rest, rest and wait, 

O heart well-loved! In peace and grace, 
Yet shall a bridge of happy Fate 

Span all this cruel interspace, 

And we stand once more face to face. 
CoLumsB1, 8. C., Dec. 25th, 1878, 


SMALLER COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES 
WITHIN A STATE. 


THE MONASTIC SYSTEM. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 








THe examples thus far given of societies 
constructed on the communistic plan within 
the state show the power of religious opin- 
ions and ideas to bring men into societies 
separate from the masses of men around 
them, and to do this with no political or 
pecuniary object in view. Our next exam- 
ple is still more remarkable. The monastic 
system of the Ancient Church, both in the 
East and in the West, is a most important 
chapter in ecclesiastical history, on account 
of its tenacity of life and its vast influence 
for good, as well as for evil, and because it 
could not have grown up in a pure, enlight- 
ened Christian church. As in Papacy, so 
here the good and seemingly innocent 
nature of the system lent strength to false 
principles, which had no necessary con- 
nection with the spirit and principles of the 
Gospel. These false principles took hold of 
supports which belonged to an age and to 
its way of thinking, in order to construct 
institutions which have lasted until this day; 
and which, although they have reached 
senile weakness, are still a strong if not a 
ehief power in several decaying churches. 

A community of goods is an essential 
feature of all kind of communism. What 
shall we say, then, when it is asserted that 
the community: of goods in the Early Chris- 
tian Church at Jerusalem, just after the 
death of Christ, is a sufficient reason for the 
rise of monachism? We say, first, that the 
community was not a close, but rather a chang- 
ing community, consisting of families obedi- 
ent to no law of union, no vow or other 
tie save the fellowship of the Gospel. 
Again, it was voluntary. No one was 
obliged to sell his goods to feed the poor; 
but, although governed by a strong public 
feeling, was free to follow what was right, 
‘‘ While it remained [unsold] was it not 
thine own; and when it was sold, was it not 





in thine own power?” is the question of 
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Peter to Ananias, Again, it was local. 
There is no evidence that it existed beyond 
Jerusalem. Among the Hebrew Christians 
to whom James wrote there were great in- 
equalities of property. Paul, writing to 
Timothy, at Ephesus, uses the words 
‘*Charge them that are rich among you”; 
and the Gentile Christians were well enough 
off to send their contributions to the poor 
at Jerusalem. And, finally, it was tempo 
rary.. When there was no center and cap- 
ital any longer; when, we may add, there 
was no longer an immediate expectation of 
an end of the existing order of things in 
society, it turned into such general charity 
as is now called forth by Christian love. 
Nor was a single life thought to be essential 
to the Christian profession. Paul led such 
a life; but claimed the right to have a wife, 
like Peter and otber Christians, if 
he thought it best. His advice to the 
Christians at Corinth is against seeking 
husbands for their daughters; yet this 
advice is dictated, in part, at least, by the 
‘‘present distress,” or the state of the 
times. In other circumstances he urges that 
woman should marry, and even that young 
widows should marry again; which, al- 
though allowed, was not approved even by 
the heathen Romans, He makes it one of 
the marks of a departure from the faith that 
the speakers of lies should forbid men to 
marry and command to abstain from meats 
(I Tim. iv, 3, 8). And, to dwell no longer 
on this point, the same apostle finds an apt 
symbol of the union of man and wife in the 
union of Christ and the Church. From one 
passage only of the New Testament (Matt. 
xix, 12) can we infer that a pure single life 
is not only allowable, but even praise- 
worthy, for those who can lead it for the 
Kingdom of Heaven’s sake, which we cer- 
tainly would be far from denying; and in 
another (Rev. xiv, 4) there is praise of abso- 
lute purity, which, however, cannot fairly 
be pressed as teaching the inferiority of a 
married to a single life. Nor is there any- 
where any encouragement in the Christian 
Scriptures to vows, and to associations built 
upon them. 

We may add the remark that the forma- 
tion of close unions, shut out from inter- 
course with the world, meets with no favor 
from the spirit and institutions of the 
New Testament. The believers were 
expected to assemble together, as breth- 
ren and members of a common Masters. 
They were on an equality, and there 
was no esoteric class, no persons or 
coteries of superior sanctity, who were to do 
the praying for their fellow-Christians. The 
thought, that Christians lived and acted 
like other men in outward things, is well ex- 
pressed in the epistle to Diognetus, belong- 
ing tothesecond century. ‘‘ The Christians, 
neither in speech nor in place of abode, nor 
in usages of life, differer from their fellow- 
men. For nowhere do they dwell in cities 
of their own, nor make use of dialects 
peculiar to themselves, nor observe a singu- 
lar mode of life. They marry, like all men, 
and bear children; but they do not expose 
their infants,” etc. 

Christianity, then, was no more the native 
soil of monachism than the Jewish religion 
was the proper birthplace of what was 
ascetic and monastic among the Essenes. 
The true origin was in that tendency of the 
age toward a solitary and contemplative 
life, as being the only life suited to the at- 
tainment of truth and virtue, which began 
some time before the Christian Era, and 
diffused itself like some epidemic from the 
East, with the help of some of the Greek 
philosophical systems. We have shown 
how the contemplative and ascetic spirit 
was spread over Egypt in the small com- 
munities of the Therapeute. It was in 
Egypt that Philo, the Jew, gave an allegor- 
ical, mystical sense to the historical parts of 
the Old Testament. It was here that the 
first Christian anchorites sought the wilder- 
ness, aloof from towns, and gave themselves 
up to contemplation. Anthony, in the 
third century, was the most conspicuous 
example, and his fame, as a spiritual 
Christian, led other Christians to settle near 
him in order to enjoy the benefit of his ad- 
vice and society. Here we have the Bud- 
dhist history acted over again, for in the 
fourth century Pachomius (who had been 
in the military service, and had an idea of 
organization perhaps from his former em- 
ployment) made an improvement on the 
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place of anchorites, living near one an- 
other, but with no bond of union except 
their common religious views and objects, 
he devised the plan of a body of men form- 
ing a common association, supporting them- 
selves by common industry, undergoing a 
novitiate, taking vows, and subjected to an 
abbot. His society of monks on an island 
in the Nile is said to have had seven thou- 
sand members before his death, and in the 
fifth century 50,000 men are said to have 
been obedient to its rules. As the cloisters 
spread, the society was kept up, the abbot 
of the original Cenobium being the head of 
the body, and the abbots of the other 
houses meeting together in council to keep 
up the organization. Cloisters of nuns also 
were instituted during the life of Pacho- 
mius, so that before his death almost all 
that was characteristic of Christian mon- 
achism, communities with branches, or or- 
ders, embracing in separate places the two 
sexes, rules, vows—a compact system, in 
short, of government—had been developed. 

Of the monastic system in its distinct or- 
ders spread over the world; of the vast 
wealth which belonged to the religious 
houses; of the use of monasteries in learn- 
ing, education, and the relief of the poor; 
of the eminent services of many abbots to 
letters; of the lights and shades of their 
religious life; of the introduction of the 
begging and preaching friars; of the last 
stroke of worldly wisdom in the insti- 
tution of the order of the Jesuits; of the 
services of the monks in maintaining the 
papal system—of these and other results of 
monasticism we can say nothing. We con- 
fine ourselves to the simple inquiry how 
the communistic plan of life stood related 
to the great influences of the orders of 

monks upon the Christian world. 

If the life of the anchorite had never 
given way to the conventual life, the type 
of religion would have become much more 
distorted than it actually was. The hermit 
in his loneliness was exposed to all kinds of 
vagaries of the imagination; to temptations 
which he would not have been called to en- 
counter in society; to spiritual pride and 
self-righteousness. If, instead of a solitary 
life, in which industry for self-support and 
communion with Nature might keep his 
mind in a somewhat healthy condition, he 
should go about like a Buddhist mendicant, 
the burden of relieving the wants of such a 
class would be so great—supposing them to 
amount to only one or two per cent. of the 
grown-up male population—that it would 
react for evil on the condition of the regular 
parish priest. The venerable beggar, if he 
came into frequent contact with the people, 
would either, through his supposed sanctity, 
undermine the influence of the stated teach- 
ers in parishes, or by his fanaticism, extrav- 
gance, and other peculiarities make religion 
contemptible. But, on the other hand, the 
monks in a convent, by the society which 
they held with one another, must have pre- 
vented many extravagances, must have kept 
the minds of all in a healthier frame and 
made them better models to their fellow- 
men. 

The influence of a common life was, of 
course, far greater for good than that 
of the life of so many hermits. The 
latter depended for the good they 
could do on their own uncorrected 
individual convictions, which were gen- 
erally colored with fanaticism, and on 
the general impression which their austerity 
and self-restraint made on persons whose 
place in the world prevented them from 
practicing the ascetic virtues. But in the 
convent each member carried with him the 
weight and authority of a body which was 
conceived to be learned, holy, and pure. 
There was, again, among the monks no 
such separation from mankind that they 
could not understand mankind. Many of 
the ablest men, some of the popes in the 
Catholic Church, and even some of the 
adroitest negotiators and political managers 
came from the monastic orders. 

It may be added that in the cloisters the 
aged monks of approved life would often 
be gfeat helps to the novices, and that all, 
to some extent, must have watched over 
one another. They seem often to have had 
an interest too intense in the prosperity of 
their own community ; but their regard for 
its reputation was by no means an unmixed 
evil. The solitary hermit could feel no 
such motives, and was as far away from the 
family state as possible. In the convents 
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something like family feeling was -encour- 
aged. The ordinary members were breth- 
ren, hence called friars, in French fréres, 
and on an equality in the household. The 
abbot, prior, or other superior was some- 
thing like a father, as, indeed, the abbot’s 
name implies. If wealth, literary culture, 
and even political importance brought de- 
generacy into many monasteries, this shows, 
indeed, that the system had in itself seeds 
of decay, without a permanent purifying 
power; but, with all this, it accomplished a 
vast amount of good, which depended 
greatly on its peculiar social element. 

In the next article some of the modern 
communities will be considered; after which 
a brief view will be taken of what may be 
called ideal communism, or the communism 
constructed by philosophers. 

New Haven, Conn. 





MISS SOPHIA’S BABY. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Poor Miss Sophia McAllister was in de- 
spair at finding herself growing old. She 
hated age and all about it. It was sad and un- 
lovely and full of unknown horrors and lack 
of pleasures. Comfort and joy and hope 
were far from it. She had rather die than 
become superannuated. She woke up every 
morning with a dull, unspoken sense of 
wishing she had not waked at all. There 
was nothing to doand nobody to do for; 
nobody at whose coming to look forward 
during the day or when the gloomy night 
fell. It might rain or it might shine; it 
made no difference. She wanted to go no- 
where, and there was nobody likely to be 
hindered or helped by either catastrophe 
from coming to her. There was nobody 
to come to her, indeed, but her sisters; and 
they lived a mile away and came only in 
disregard of their husbands’ wishes, the 
husbands having thought that Miss Sophia 
ought to give up all the paternal property 
and divide her time between the households 
of her sisters; and Miss Sophia insisting on 
her right to her individuality, to her third 
of the property, and to a life by herself. 
‘‘T have always had a home, Susan,” said 
Miss Sophia, ‘‘and I always mean to have 
one, if it is only four cedar poles and a 
blanket.” But she peaked and pined and 
dwindled in this home of hers, and began 
to find her only excitement in selecting 
various doses from her assortment of med- 
icines and in looking for the visits of the 


doctor. 
The truth was that Miss Sophia was dying 


of lonesomeness and ennui in this aimless 
existence of hers; only in the rural life there 
nobody would dream of calling it ennui. 
As she grew melancholy her nerves suffered, 
and they in turn wrought upon the body 
otherwise. She sometimes said that if she 
could have died at once, and have been done 
with it, it would not have been so hard; but 
this ‘‘hanging by the eyelids” was inquis- 
itorial, and on the whole there was not much 
to live for when one had passed forty. After 
that it was only treading among graves, any 
way. If one could but dry up and blow 
away, it would be desirable, she said; but this 
growing old—this gradual, open, disgust- 
ing decay before everybody's face and eyes! 
Single people ought to die, she said, savage- 
ly; and she saw herself ceasing even to be 
a part of the race, through lack of sympathy. 
‘*Those who have children,” said Miss So- 
phia, sadly, “‘live their youth over again in 
them and need never grow old; but those 
who have none are no better than moving 
mummies and ought to be put out of the 
way!” Yet, when Miss Sophia’s nieces came 
to see her, they made such an uproar, and 
set everything so by the ears, as she said, 
that she was heartily glad to have them go 
home again. That she could take one of 
those children and model her to fancy never 
entered Miss Sophia’s head—very luckily 
for her, since, if it had, the brothers-in-law 
would have seen her in Halifax before they 
would have lent her that aid and comfort; 
and, had it entered tiie head of anybody else, 
she would have thought that person very 
unfeeling to imagine the possibility of such 
a thing, in her state of health. Yet she 
needed, as all of us do, something to love 
and to forget herself in. But she detested 
cats and their neighborhood made her ill; 
she was afraid of dogs; a parrot would 
have driven her frantic; a canary was as 
bad; and as for making a pet of a monkey, 
like Miss Brownell’s, it was an insult 
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to the human race. The only thing left 
her was a flock of pigeons, that she fed out- 
side her window as they came flashing and 
curveting and tumbling through the air; 
and an immense old Shanghai rooster, that 
always accompanied her up and down her 
stroll on the piazza—probably for the sake of 
the crumbs of the biscuit that she nibbled as 


she walked. 
Every year, when winter came on, it 


seemed more and more dreary to Miss 
Sophia as she looked out. The flying scud 
of dead leaves; the blinds taken off the op- 
posite house, and the double windows put 
in, to stare her out of countenance; the boats 
hauled up and turned over along the shore, 
with its white and frozen lip of froth—there 
was a desolation about it all to her, as if life 
had put onits grave-clothes and the place 
were the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
Thanksgiving Day always seemed a mock- 
ery; Christmas a fatigue; and she shivered 
and ached before the thought of New Year, 
as if it were only the prophecy of another 
twelvemonth of gloom and depression. She 
had a fashion, though, kept from girlhood, 
of watching the new year in and the old 
one out over the ashes of her fire, and of 
going to bed crying as the last spark flashed 
and vanished, while comparing that ashes to 
her own life, yet feeling that even the ashes 
was more blest; for that had once had life— 
it had once grown in the woods, waved in 
the wind, shaken off the sweet rain and sil- 
ver snows, glistened in the sun, been full of 
delicious scents and charming bird-songs. 
While as for h er—she had never had a lover. 
A pale, thin, stooping woman, growing old 
and withering away, to no end, she was 
unhappy as a creature can be who has shel- 
ter and fire and food. 

She was sitting over the embers on New 
Year’s Eve, after her usual desponding way, 
and Susan, her maid and companion, was 
washing the dough off her hands from the 
batch of bread just set to rise, when there 
came a ring at the door-bell—a timid, hesi- 
tating little ring, much like the touch that 
a slight earthquake gives a bell. It was an 
earthquake in Miss Sophia’s life, that bell- 
ringing, a convulsion of Nature. Who could 
be pulling the bell at this hour? It was 
something that had never happened before 
in the world! Directly afterward the timid 
touch was followed by a peal that rang 
through every room in the house, and Susan 
put her face into the parlor doorway, as 
white as clay. 

Miss Sophia was equal to the emergency. 
She slipped off her shoes and crept up-stairs, 
to get her revolver. It is true that it had 
been loaded for half a score of years, and no 
power of hers could have brought the rusty 
implement even to half-cock; but it was a 
Gatling in her estimation; and, coming 
down, with Susan trembling at her back, 
she suddenly threw open the front door and 
presented arms—to vacancy. Not a soul 
was to be seen in the clear moonlight. Up 
and down, and far and wide, as she peered 
out and about, no shadow disturbed the 
serenity of the night. ‘‘ What in the world 
did it mean? Is the house going to be 
haunted, Susan?” cried Miss Sophia. And 
then her eyes fell on a little bundle at her 
feet, a little white bundle, that, as she 
touched it with one of those feet, in some 
dim fancy as to infernal machines, all at 
once gave a muffled wail, that might have 
pierced a heart of stone, and from which 
she sprang back as from a bursting shell. A 
baby! No infernal machine could have 
wrought more consternation, more havoc 
than that sound did in Miss Sophia’s mind. 
But, after all, she heroically stooped to ex- 
amine the article. 

“You'll be taking your death o’ cold, 
Miss!” exclaimed Susan, with her long- 
accustomed familiarity; and she had the 
bundle by the fire in the parlor and the 
doors shut and barred again in another mo- 
ment. 

“Do you suppose it really is a baby, Su- 
san?” asked Miss Sophia, bending over Su- 
san as she sat on the rug, undoing the 
parcel. 

‘What else should it be, ma’am?” replied 
Susan, stripping off roll after roll, as Miss 
Sophia watched her, feeling, she knew not 
why, some sense of assisting at the mysteries 
of creation, and of importance at having been 
selected, rather than Miss Brownell, perhaps; 
while, as Susan opened the last fold and be- 
gan rubbing the little bare thing within with 





her kind, rough hand, the atom ofa creature, 








warmed with the friction and the blaze, 
stretched all its dimpled limbs and smiled in 
her face a great rosy, blue-eyed smile, with 
the tear upon the cheek—a cherubic smile, 
that woke every tender chord in Susan’s 
being. 

‘* Miss Sophia,” she cried, ‘‘if you don’t 
adopt this baby, I shall.” 

“Adopt a baby, Susan!” cried Miss 
Sophia, starting back in horror. 

“Yes ma’am. Adopt a baby. This 
baby.” 

‘But, Susan,” began Miss Sophia, as if 
entirely agreeing with the man who thought 
it best to reason with a mule, ‘‘ nobody does 
such a thing. It isn’t respectable.” 

‘Goodness, gracious, Miss Sophia! Asif 
at our time of life we’d stop for that!” 

‘*But, besides, it’s the child of wicked 
people, and would only grow up wicked, 
and break our hearts.” 

“Td resk it.” 

“And in my health! How can you be so 
heartless, Susan!” 

“‘Tt'll cure you,” said Susan, stolidly. 

‘‘They always send them to the alms- 
house, Susan. You must run right out and 
find one of the selectmen.” 

“‘S’lectmen are all abed this time of night, 
Miss. You'll have to keep it any way till 
morning, or we'll be took up for murder. 
And if you keep it till morning, you may as 
well keep it always—the dear little creetur.” 

‘‘Susan!” cried her mistress. ‘‘I do be- 
lieve you’re crazy!” 

‘‘No more’n you be. Not a bit of it!” 
cried Susan, with sudden vehemence, her 
little black eyes snapping like Prince Rupert 
drops. “I’m a_ healthy, hard-working 
woman. I’ve never married; but I’ve al- 
ways thought I'd like to marry a widower 
with a baby, for the sake of the baby. I 
ain’t no opinion of men; but I could a-stood 
him for the sake of the baby. And now 
here’s the baby without the widower! I call 
it a leadin’ o’ Providence. If you take it, 
it’s all the same to me, as I sha’n’t never 
leave you. But if you won’t, Miss, why I 
can earn enough for its little bite and sup 
with my two hands, and I'll keep it in the 
kitchen.” 

“T couldn't think of sucha thing!” gasped 
Miss Sophia. ‘‘Sick, and old, and all alone, 
and the worry, and work, and trouble for 
somebody else’s——” 

“You just hold it a minute, Miss,” said 
Susan, rolling some of the wrappings round 
it again, ‘‘ while I get a sip of milk—” 

“The top of the milk, Susan,” said Miss 
Sophia, lifting the tiny weight to her shoul- 
der like a piece of egg-shell china. 

‘‘Yes’m, I know. One-third cream and 
two-thirds water. I’ve had ’em on my 
hands before this.” 

And when Susan came back, having been 
gone an interminable period, prepating food 
also for the night, she found Miss Sophia 
nodding in the big chair, with the bit of a 
face snuggled up under her chin, as if she 
had always been used to it. 

“I guess I'll have it sleep with me to- 
night, Susan,” said Miss Sophia, after some 
hesitation. 

“All right, m’am.” 

“You don’t suppose I'd be likely to 
smother it?” 

“Pooh! Just wait till I blow up the fire 
in your stove. This is what I call watch- 
ing the New Year in to some purpose. It’s 
the little New Year himself!” 

And when Miss Sophia went to sleep, that 
warm atom on her arm and the velvet 
cheek against her own, and woke up in the 
middle of the night, with the glow of the 
fire on the ceiling, it seemed as if the room 
were full of angels, and that this was what 
she had been waiting for all her life. 

“IT guess, Susan,” said Miss Sophia, as 
she came down, with her wide-awake little 
bundle in the early New Year’s morning, 
‘that we won't do anything about seeing 
the selectmen to-day. It’s New Year's, you 


know.” 
Susan had just come in with a pair of 


knit shirts in her hand, for which she had 
run down to Miss Threadneedle’s, while her 
fires were kindling. ‘‘ Jess you say,” she 
replied, readily. ‘‘ And, perhaps, when it’s 
gone to sleep, you'll cut out some little 
things for me to run up on the machine. It 
ought to have its bath pretty soon.” And 
the scene of that bath, with thermometer 
and hot blankets, and the two women, 
swelling with importance, in mortal terror 
of pulling the little limbs out of joint and 
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tion of the miniature body, the convolutions 
of the ears, the transparency of the tiny 
nails upon the tiny toes, the roars of the 
victim, and the hushing between whiles, as 
the wetting and wiping and powdering and 
polishing proceeded by piecemeal, is some- 
thing that defies description. 

Breakfast being over and Miss Sophia sit- 
ting by the fire again, with the dreaming in- 
fant on her knees, watching intently certain 
premonitory symptoms, she suddenly set up 
a cry that made Susan jump. ‘Oh! Susan! 
Susan! Oh! do look here!” she cried. 
“What can it be?” And she threw up her 
hands and dropped her knees, as if the little 
thing squirming on her lap were a spider 
and she wished to shake it off. 

‘‘Lor’, m’am, you'll have it in the fire 
next!” cried the learned Susan. ‘‘ It’s wind. 
They often has it. Here, this is the way to 
do,” and, turning the small object dexter- 
ously, as if it were a griddle-cake, she had it, 
face down, on Miss Sophia’s knee, with 
Miss Sophia vigorously patting its back. 

“TI didn’t know I had so much strength, 
Susan,” said Miss Sophia. 

‘IT said ’twould do you good, Miss.” 

“The colic! To think of it! Pain and 
trouble the minute it’s in the world—there 
now, there now, the precious thing—and 
nobody to love it—the darling, dearest one!” 
cries Miss Sophia. ‘‘To think—oh, Susan! 
oh, Susan! it’s having a convulsion, It’s 
black in the face! What shall we do? What 
shall we do?” 

‘A convulsion! <A fiddlestick! It’s got 
the hiccups. I'll get it a drop of sugar and 
water. There, there, there!” And presently 
there was silence, and then there was rest— 
rest with the little head dropping on one 
side, and a sweet secret sort of wisdom on 
the little face. 

‘‘How they make you love them when 
they are going to sleep!” cried Miss Sophia 
‘If we don’t send this baby off to the select- 
men to-morrow, we never can!” 

All day long the two women went and 
came about that mite. As for Susan, she 
could not bear to leave it long enough 
merely to “‘slight” her work. She stole back 
twenty times to take another peep at it, 
wrapped to suffocation in its flannels; and 
every time she found Miss Sophia doing the 
same thing. ‘‘ There isn’t nothing like a 
baby,” said Susan. ‘‘That little breath’s 
jes’ as sweet as milk. I allus kiss ’em in the 
corner of the mouth, so’s to get it. So! 
Ther’ ain’t no blossom the Lord ever blowed 
pretty ’s that mouth!” And then the waking 
baby would squall; and there would be a 
short and decisive struggle as to which one 
was to soothe it—a struggle in which Miss 
Sophia, of course, always came off con- 
queror, while Susan walked up and down 
behind her, fixing the blanket. ‘‘A great sight 
nicer pet than Miss Brownell’s monkey!” 
said the diplomatic Susan. 

‘“What would you have called the baby, 
Miss Sophia,” asked Susan, after dinner 
was cleared away and in an interval of the 
a occas “allowing you had kep’ 


“IT don’t know, really.” 

“You might have named it John, for 
your father.” 

“So I might.” 

‘* What a comfort a son is, to be sure, to 
a person that has grown old!” said the art- 
ful Susan. ‘‘Queer there isn’t a boy in the 
whole family. And I suppose your sisters’ 
husbands would give their ears for one. 
John McAllister. A good, honest name, and 
that’s what it is. How hopping ’twould 
make them men if you did adopt this boy!” 

I am ashamed to say that last stroke did 
the work. 

“Susan!” exclaimed Miss Sophia, ‘you 
put on your shawl and run right down to 
Lawyer Holmes’s—and don’t you lose a min- 
ute—and tell him I want to sce him. I'll 
have papers of adoption made out this very 
day, if itcan be done. I take this child for 
mine, to have and to hold, for better for 
worse, in sickness and in health. And you 
shall wait on it from this day out, Susan,” 
said Miss Sophia, solemnly. 

A promise which Susan knew she should 
literally fulfill, and which she accepted like 
religious vows, as she fell on her knees be- 
side Miss Sophia and the baby, and kissed 
first Johnny and then her mistress, till they 
all three cried together. 

Susan was quite right in her judgment of 
the way in which this matter would affect 
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in ecstacies of admiration over the perfec- | the brothers-in-law. The news reached them | head lying over Miss Sophia’s shoulder— | What winds burst forth out of Ohio, and Indi- 


before dark, and, quite beside themselves 
with indignation, they came in person at 
once and sent their-wives to protest. And, 
small and mean though she knew the satis- 
faction was, Miss Sophia was never better 
pleased in her life than when she told them 
the thing was done and couldn’t be helped, 
and that the child was hers—no thanks to 
them or any man alive! As for Susan, per- 
sonally, she felt that, although de nomine the 
boy was Miss Sophia’s, yet de facto he was 
hers. And if he had been hers, and she had 
palmed him off on her mistress, making her 
own flesh and blood thus the heir to houses 
and lands, her satisfaction, if more criminal, 
could not have been more complete. 

** Well, well!” said the doctor, as he came 
in that‘night, and found Miss Sophia croon- 
ing over her child, while Susan was busy in 
the kitchen. ‘‘Isn’t this a new departure 
for a ‘ bundle of nerves,’ that is only ‘ hang- 
ing by the eyelids’ and is sure that there is 


‘nothing to live for after forty ’?” 
“T have something to live for now!” 


cried Miss Sophia. ‘‘ Something to wake 
up to, to look forward to, always, all day 
and to-morrow. I have found it out at last. 
Why didn’t you tell me of it before? It 
should be in your pharmacopoeia. And do 
you know, Doctor, I forgot all about taking 
my drops to-day? I don’t know when I’ve 
done such a thing before. I never once 
thought of my aches and ails, I’ve been so 
busy. I haven’t had any palpitation to speak 
of, my nerves haven’t twitched, and I’m 
so dead tired that I’m sure I shall sleep 
without any bromides, But I want you to 
look in all the same every day, Doctor,” said 
Miss Sophia, as he went off, laughing; ‘for, 
if I’m not sick, the baby may be!” 

And then, as Miss Sophia sat there all 
alone with her baby, rocking too and fro in 
the firelit dusk, such pleasant pictures began 
to slide before her, where once only gloom 
had been—the surprise when Johnny’s first 
tooth should grate on her thimble, the rap- 
ture over his first wet and groping kiss 
(other babies’ wet and groping kisses she had 
known, but they had not been the kisses of 
her baby, as this would be); the triumph 
of his first word, his first step alone; the 
sight that it would be when she had him, a 
whiter dove, in her arms, as she tossed their 
breakfast to the flock of flashing and tumbling 
white pigeons; when she saw him giving 
bits of biscuit from his little fingers to the 
great Shanghai monster, as tallashe. The 
coming on of winter now, as she thought of 
it, no longer seemed to her like descent into 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Rather 
was it an ascent into the region of the 
blessed messengers, a region peopled by the 
angels of Johnny’s sled and Johnny's skates 
and Johnny’s snowman; and there would 
always be somebody to expect in this happy re- 
gion—somebody flying in and out, somebody 
shouting before you could see his red com- 
forter round the corner—and that somebody 
little Johnny. She already knew the silver 
voice in which he would repeat ‘‘ The Better 
Land,” and could see him kneeling in his 
little white nightgown, with folded hands, 
over his ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
All the uproar Johnny might make would 
be music; and, if he set things “‘ by the ears,” 
Susan would ask nothing better than to set 
them ‘‘to rights” again. By and by, too, 
the young cousins would be coming, and as 
Johnny’s cousins they had some charms in 
Miss Sophia’s eyes which they did not possess 
in themselves ; while Thanksgiving gobblers 
began to strut before her, dropping their dra- 
pery of gorgeous plumes, and untold Christ- 
mases to shake all their stockings in her 
face. ‘‘Whata thing it is to have a child 
in the house when we are young!” exclaimed 
Miss Sophia. ‘‘ What a thing it will be 
when I am old and go leaning on his strong 
arm up the broad aisle of the church on 
Sundays to the old McAllister pew!” And 
she thought of Miss Brownell and her 
monkey with an ineffable contempt, which 
soon passed into. pity, however—such pity 
that she began to cherish some unformed 
idea of letting Johnny go over and play at 
Miss Brownell’s—possibly with the monkey 
—some Saturday afternoon, when he was old 
enough to be trusted to the care of a person 
so ignorant of children as Miss Brownell. 
“Susan!” Miss Sophia cried, as the poor and 
happy little godmother brought in an arm- 
ful of wood for the hearth, and, having laid 
it down, proceeded to take a lingering look 
inside the little blanket that covered the 





“Susan, this New Year’s Day that has 
brought Johnny to you and me is not to be 
counted on our tally, but: off of it; not as 
one more, but one less, We ghall be getting 
younger now, instead of older, with every 
year that comes. For those who have chil- 
dren,” said Miss Sophia, proudly, ‘live 
their youth over again in them and need 
never grow old.” 
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PRELUDE.—RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


RESUMPTION of specie payments by the Uni- 
ted States begins with the new year [applause], 
and what, according to many popular prophets, 
ought not to be and could not be already is. 
You take up your newspaper and read: ‘Gold 
stands steady at par.” Thatis news you have 
not seen for seventeen years. It is great news. 
[Applause.] America kneels on the frosty sods 
above the tombs of the martyrs in the civil war 
and, thirteen years only after the close of a 
conflict five years in duration, she lifts up her 
hands to Heaven and receives as a New Year's 
present a clean financial record. This gift 
comes from God, and not from seventh-rate 
politicians. [Laughter and applause. 

Surely a republic in which universal suffrage 
is sometimes said to be a failure has a right to 
point with abundant gratitude to Providence 
and some honest pride to a financial record un- 
exampled in ancient or modern times. In 1860 
the public debt of the United States was sixty- 
four millions of dollars. In 1866 it was two 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-three mil- 
lions. In 1877 it was two thousand and sixty 
millions. The public debt of Great Britain and 
Treland is three thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars. Before our 
civil war we knew little or nothing of internal 
taxation for federal purposes. During that 
conflict such taxation was raised above every 
present and every past example. The interest 
on our debt was the highest in the world. After 
the close of the Napoleonic wars the propertied 
classes in Great Britain refused to bear an in- 
come tax for a single year. Americans have 
long borne voluntarily under universal suffrage 
the burdens of war taxation. In 1877 we ex- 
ported so much more merchandise than we im- 
ported that the balance of trade in our favor 
was one hundred and fifty-two millions of dol- 
lars. The United States have reduced their 
national debt eight fold more rapidly than Great 
Britain did hers. 

“Tn each twelve months,’’ says Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘‘ America has done what we did in eight 
years; her self-command, self-denial, and wise 
forethought for the future have been, to say the 
least, eightfold ours. An enfranchised nation 
tolerated burdens which in Great Britain a 
selected class, possessed of the representation, 
did not dare to face. The most unmitigated 
democracy known to the annals of the world 
resolutely reduced at its own cost prospective 
liabilities of the state which the aristocratic 
and plutocratic and monarchical government 
of the United Kingdom has been contented 
ignobly to hand over to posterity.” —(“‘Kin Be- 
yond Sea,” North Am. Review, Sep., 1878, pp. 
188, 189.) 

Most instructive have been the popular move- 
ments by which this resplendent financial result 
has been achieved, and almost equally instruct- 
ive are those by which it has been opposed. 
How has financial wickedness in politics been 
prevented? How was good financial sense 
under universal suffrage secured? The whole 
world has an iuterest in the answer to these 
questions. 

Eye witnesses of our history for the last five 
years are frequently whispering that the news- 
papers and ministers, and not politicians and 
financiers, saved the nation from repudia- 
tion. This contemporary opinion will be of in- 
terest to the future historian. The New York 
Nation, which has a peculiar fondness for the 
ministry [laughter], affirms that the ministers 
and the newspapers together have saved the 
nation from repudiating its debts and swin- 
dling its creditors. It asserts roundly that if 
the ministers had not attacked the financial 
heresies of the last two years as sin, or a dis- 
guised attempt to cheat, and if the leading 
newspapers had not taught honesty unflinching- 
ly, politicians would have been unable to resist 
the current of popular error on great questions 
of finance. Without the combined influence of 
the pulpit and press on public opinion, probably 
some politicians would have led off in a great 
financial experiment that would have ended in 
wreck and repudiation. 

The act providing for the resumption of specie 
payments became a law January 14th, 1875. 


* These lectures are copyrighted by the Rev. Joszra 
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ana, and the Mississippi Valley generally the 
moment it was determined to resume specie 
payment on the first day of 1879! Strange 
storms, never known before in American 
politics, were let loose. It ought not tobe, and 
yet it will be soon forgotten how Congress was 
importuned to repeal the Resumption Act, 
and how the House of Representatives was 
widely supposed to have power to make ninety 
cents equal to a hundred. 

If a newly-organized national party had 
achieved success, there would have been fas- 
tened upon us the searching curse of fiat money 
and a political currency. 

A silver bill, which the President vetoed as 
inconsistent with the national promise to pay 
its debts in coin, passed the House November 
5th, 1877, by a vote of 164 to 34. 

A bill to repeal the Resumption Act, or so 
much of it as provided for the redemption in 
coin of the United States legal-tender notes, 
passed the House November 23d, 1877, by a 
vote of 133 to 120. 

Mr. Gladstone says the facts to our credit 
should be told out ; and so should these other 
facts to our shame. 

The Senate, however, operated as the saucer 
does upon the teacup. You remember’ that 
Washington said to Lafayette, once at a dinner- 
table: ‘‘We need two bodies in our legislative 
branch. We want this hot teacup to represent 
the popular feeling. The House of Represent- 
atives should be close to the peoplé’s firesides. 
But we need the Senate as the saucer to cool 
the teacup a little.” [Laughter.] Neither the 
saucer nor the teacup would be well alone. 
We need the hotness, and we need the as- 
suagec, hotness also, and so must have both 
parts of this furniture of the table. Now this 
wisdom of Washington has again and again 
been justified by the discussions of the last two 
years. The Senate at least twice has crushed 
repudiation schemes of the Lower House. 


Without indorsing the assertion that the 
newspapers and ministers together have saved 
us, I may be allowed to affirm that it appears 
to me capable of verification that the ministers 
and the newspapers and the Senate and an 
honest Executive have saved us. 

lam not discussing this matter from a point 
of view of partisan politics; but from that of 
American institutions, out of which we do see 
that good sense has some chance to come, ¢ ven 
under universal suffrage. We were told lately 
by a Southern senator that the time may not be 
far distant when the large representation of 
New England in the Senate will be attacked on 
the ground of its injustice to other portions of 
the Union. Texas, which is larger than France, 
has two senators only. California, although 
larger than Italy, has only two. But Rhode 
Island, hardly large enough for a county, has 
as much power in the Senate as Texas or Cal- 
ifornia. The group of six small New England 
States weighs as much in the Senate as the vast 
commonwealths of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, and Iowa put together. 
Our Government is one of checks and balances. 
It is not a pure democracy. New England has 
always stood for the checks and balances; and 
in the last two years Providence has stood for 
them and justified their existence and activity! 
[Applause.] If we had not had the two houses, 
or if the basis of representation in the Upper 
House had been what it is in the Lower, who 
knows but that financial heresy would have 
swept the good sense of the nation from its 
moorings? 

The colleges inthe Mississippi Valley were 
against the Silver Bill. I was told in the center 
of Iowa, by President Magoun, one of the su- 
perb leaders of sound policies in the West, that 
when the Bland Silver Bill was before the 
House twelve or fifteen Western colleges sent 
a petition to Washington against it, and that 
the paper was signed by nearly every professor 
in those institutions. We know what excellent 
work the Hard-money League of Chicago has 
been doing. I am not assailing the West for 
her position as to the Silver Bill. There were 
two parties in the Mississippi Valley; and if 
the schools and ministers there were sometimes 
misled, the best of them were not. The best 
of the newspaper pressin the West were not 
misled, although the best in newspapers is a 
small percentage there and here. The West 
reads Western daily newspapers, and not East- 
ern. Itis easy to overestimate the extent of 
the influence of our seaboard daily newspapers. 
Your daily is not a daily three hundred miles 
from the place where it is published; but a 
paper of the second day. We are not to at- 
tribute all the turns of political sentiment in 
the United States to the peculiar inclinations 
the pens of the New York editors may have. A 
few New York monthlies and one or two week- 
lies reach the whole nation; but the average 
citizen of Chicago rarely sees the New York 
dailies. Our nation is not like England, where 
one newspaper can easily reach every coast of 
an island so small that when an American walks 
in his sleep there he is in danger of stepping off 
the land. [Laughter.] Englishmen are proud 
of the fact that the very best discussions of the 
London datlies go te the temotest quartess of 
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England and Scotland ; and they well may value 
this one excellent effect of their insularity. It 
is not the fact that the best American daily 
newspapers go to all quarters of our immense 
territory. Therefore, we must give praise to 
several vigorous newspapers that in the West 
stood right on the financial question; and to 
the newspapers in the South and the half-dozen 
or dozen statesmen there who stood right on 
that subject. Itis not true that the seaboard 
led the whole nation. 

The West is very haughty on financial topics, 
if asked to accept without change the position 
of the seaboard, from which she has borrowed 
so much. There is nothing subtler, I suppose, 
in the reasons that induced a part of the West 
te oppose a financial policy almost unanimously 
favored by the seaboard than the fact that so 
much has been borrowed by the West from the 
East that it is often supposed capitalists here 
have interested motives in all discussions of 
financial questions. Therefore, let us give the 
more praise to the Western press, so far as it 
was right, and to the Western pulpit, and to 
any Western statesmen who were not misled by 
the popular clamor. 

There has been more than one occasion in the 
history of the United States when the ministry 
has given hope to the National Executive. Com- 
missioner Eaton told me, in the Educational 
Bureau at Washington, not three months ago, 
that one of the most impressive things President 
Lincoln ever said to him was that the sheet- 
anchor of cause of the Union in the darkest 
days of’the War clung to the pulpits of the 
Northern end Western States. [Applause.] If 
the ministry hid not taken a right position on 
financial isshes in the last two years, we should 
have had trouble in the next presidential cam- 
paign with these same issues. If the recent 
discussion has not saved the nation from the ul- 
timate recurrence of such heresies in our pol- 
ities, it has saved the next presidential cam- 
paign from being carried by any apologist for 
socialistic opinions in finance. [Applause.] 

While, therefore, we take some credit to our- 
selves for diminishing rapidly our national debt 
and executing a buffeted resumption act; 
while we accept with proper humility the praise 
Mr. Giddstone has given us, in his contrast of 
the Ameriean democracy with the British aris- 
tocracy; while we look on the unexampled 
financial vigor of our nation at a date so near 
the time when some of us despaired of her life; 
while we anticipate the not distant day when 
she will be the wealthiest of nations; while we 
remenfber how France has paid her crushing in- 
debtedness swiftly and is a republic, let us not 
quite give up hope as to popular suffrage. And 
even here in Boston, where, as Mr. Phillips says, 
we do not believe in republican institutions, let 
us not quite despair when a republic, with all its 
faults, honestly pays its debts, here and in 
Paris. [Applause.] 


Tue LECTURE. 

It is a suggestive circumstance that the first 
discourse ever uttered in the world had a lie for 
its text and converted half its hearers. |Luugh- 
ter.] The dismal science of political economy, 
when it discusses the question whether justice 
is a peril to capitalists, often takes for its text 
the lie that the relations between capital and 
labor are a see-saw ; or that as the laborer goes 
up the capitalist will go down, and that as the 
laborer goes down the capitalist must go up. 
This is Ricardo’s doctrine. This is to-day the 
theory of several universities, but not of the 
best ones; and, thank God, it is a doctrine 
oftener and oftener assailed of late in the name 
of political economy itself, as represented by 
Professors Cairnes and Jevons and Bonamy 
Price, and our own Professors Bowen and 
Walker. Governor Winthrop, of Massachu- 
setts, tells a story which illustrates the average 
opinion of the political economists of the older 
school concerning the relations of labor to 
capital. ‘‘I may upon this occasion,’’ he writes, 
‘repeat a passage between one of Rowley and 
his servant. The master, being forced to sell a 
pair of oxen to pay his servant his wages, told the 
servant he could keep him no longer, not know- 
ing how to pay him the next year. The servant 
answered him that he would serve him for more 
of his cattle. ‘But how shall I do,’ saith the 
master, ‘when all my cattle are gone?’ The 
servant replied: ‘ You shall then serve me, and 
so you may have your cattle again.’ ’’—(“ His- 
tory of New England,”’ p. 219.) 

This is the see-saw theory of wages and 
profits ; 

1. The amount of capital which in any coun- 
try can be devoted at a given time to the pay- 
ment of wages is a dividend. 

2. The number of laborers who in that coun- 
try at the given time ask for wages is a divisor. 

8. The rate of wages which can be paid in 
that country at the given time is the quotient 
obtained by dividing the amount of capital by 
the number of laborers, 

4. There is no fighting *gainst the rules of 
arithmetic; and, therefore ‘here is no way to 
increase this quotient wit 1out enlarging the 
dividend or diminishing thi: divisor, 

5. The foregoing dividend, which is called a 
wages-fund, is a part of the aggregate capital of 
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@ country, and the ratio between that capital 


and the. amount devoted to the payment of 
wages may vary with the conditions of industry 
and the habits of the people; but at any given 
time the dividend is a definite part of the aggre- 
gate capital, and cannot be increased by law, 
or publie opinion, or compassion on the part of 
employers, or the efforts of the working 
classes. 

6. The wages-fund is distributed by compe- 
tition. 

7. More than the amount of the wages-fund 
the wages-receiving class cannot possibly divide 
among them. ; 

8. That amount and no less they cannot but 
obtain. 

9. The working-man who wants higher wages 
is to be told that, as the wages-fund is fixed in 
amount, if he receives more, some other laborer 
must for that reason receive less or be kept out 
of employment altogether. 

10. Competition is so perfect that the laborer 
always realizes the highest wages the employer 
can afford to pay; or else, as consumer, is re- 
warded by the lower price of commodities. 

11. Wages and profits are drawn from the 
same fund. 

12. Profite depend on wages. 

18. Profits and wages increase and diminish, 
therefore, at each other’s expense, and what is 
gained on the one side is lost on the other. 

14. The industrial world is, therefore, a 
ghastly battle-field, on which capital and labor 
are of necessity ever at war, and where victory 
and its spoils must go to the stronger. 

(Statements of the theory here summarized 
may be found scattered in detached form 
through many treatises of the older school in 
political economy. See the doctrine of the 
wage-fund defended by Professor Fawcett, 
“Economic Position of the British Laborer,” p. 
120; by John Stuart Mill, Yortnightly Review, 
May, 1869; and Professor Perry, of Williams 
College, ‘Political Economy,” pp. 122, 128.) 

In these accursed principles you have the 
veins snd arteries through which circulates most 
of the black blood of the feud between capital 
and labor and of socialistic and communistic 
discontent in modern times. Carlyle calls politi- 
cal economy the dismal science, because up to a 
late date it has taught propositions such as 
these. But it is the glory of the best recent dis- 
eussions in political economy to have ripped 
open these poisoned veins and to have let out 
much of this black blood. It may be that on 
this theme I shall have great difficulty in ob- 
taining a hearing with older men, who have 
been taught in a school of political economy 
now obsolete or obsolescent, while we younger 
men have been brought up in a new school. If 
I seem to speak disrespectfully of Ricardo and 
of the theory of a wages-fund, remember that 
Bonamy Price and Cairnes and Walker do the 
same. Professor Bowen, representing Harvard 
University, explicitly rejects that theory.—(See 
North Am. Rev., cxx, pp. 93, 94, note.) I take 
up here Professor Walker’s work on wages, a8 
perhaps the best treatise America has given us 
on the subject and certainly a book represent- 
ing Yale College, and you will find the whole 
volume employed in combatting those very as- 
sumptions which may prejudice many here 
against my proposition that the see-saw theory 
as to wages and profits is as unsound in social 
science as it is cruel in social practice. For in- 
stance, Professor Walker says : 


“TI regret that this treatise should be so 
strongly controversial in form; but the fact is 
ce a oo deem to be bipne | 
unfounded, have become so widely spread 
one can make no progress by so much as a 
step toward a philosophy of wages without en- 
countering them. These doctrines are : 

“That there is a Me ge irrespective of 
the numbers and industrial quality of the la 
boring mation, constituting the sole source 
from which wages can at any time be drawn. 

‘That competition is so far perfect that the 
laborer, as a producer, always realizes the high- 
est wages which the employer can afford to pay; 
or else, as consumer, is recompensed in the 
lower price of commodities for any injury he 
may chance to suffer as producer. 

‘That, in the organization of modern indus- 
trial society, the laborer and the capitalist are 
together sufficient unto production, the actual 
employer of lubor being re; ed as the capi- 
talist, or else as the mere stipendiary agent and 
creature of the capitalist, receiving « remunera- 
tion which can properly be treaed like the 
wages of ordinary labor. 

These doctrines I have found it necessary to 
controvert ; and in so doing have not cared to 
mince matters or pick phrases.”’ 


These are in substance the doctrines of 
Ricardo. They are pretty nearly the doctrines 
of John Stuart Mill. Bonamy Price accuses 
Mill himself of introducing utter confusion into 
the topic of profits.—(‘‘ Practical Political Econ- 
omy,’’ London, 1878, p. 135.) 

A man is a man even if his father was rich. 
I have defended the interests of working-men ; 
and if nowI defend those of capitalists and 
manufacturers you will remember that many 
of the latter were working-men once, and that 
in America any man with the proper spirit of 
self-help may become a capitalist. 

Do fair wages drive employers into bank- 
ruptecy? Is justice a peril to capitalists? Is it 
imposible to pay natural wages and make rea- 
sonable profits? 


Tp etre open 
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A startlingly large proportion of the employ- 
ing class does not escape financial distress. 
Here is a very suggestive pamphlet on “‘Com- 
mon-sense Views in Political Economy,” by J. 
H. Walker, Esq., of Worcester, Mass., who 
testified, at their request, before the Hewitt 
Congressional Committee. Mr. Walker dis- 
cusses the fate of business men.—(P. 10.) He 
tells us that in 1840 there were four firms in 
Worcester engaged in the chief industry of the 
state—the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
They comprised seven individuals, and only one 
of these manufacturers died in comfortable 
circumstances in advanced age. Two of them 
were at work, for Mr. Walker as journeymen 
whem pros by their final sickness. In 
1850 there were twenty-one firms manufacturing 
boots ‘#nd shoes in Worcester, comprising 
twenty-four members. All but four of these 
failed in business and only two have retired 
with any capital. In 1860 there were ‘twenty- 
three firms engaged in the same business in 
Worcester, comprising thirty individuals. Of 
these twenty-three firms twelve have failed, and 
of the individuals who compriscd the firms only 
eight are now manufacturing and only two 
have gone out of the business with any capital. 

When I stand here and assert that the labor 
of an able-bodied slave is computed to be worth 
twice his maintenance, and that the service of 
the meanest laborer cannot be worth less than 
that of an able-bodied slave, you remember the 
number of business failures and the frequent 
financial straits of employers, and you think I 
am teaching heresy, that I am trenching upon 
the great rights of capital, that I am dropping 
out of the region of science in political econ- 
omy. But these propositions were those of 
Adam Smith (see ‘Wealth of Nations,” book 
1, chap. 8); these propositions are those of John 
Stuart Mill himself. Why, here is Mill cool as 
an iceberg on this topic, but straightforward as 
a sunbeam. ‘Where the wife of a laboring 
man does not by general custom contribute to 
his earnings the man’s wages must be at least 
sufficient to support himself, a wife, and a num- 
ber of children adequate to keep up the popu- 
lation ; since, if it were less, the population would 
not be kept up.”’-—(“* Political Eeonomy,’’ Book II, 
chap. xiv.) 

If this be, indeed, a natural law, who knows 
but these business failures come into collision 
with nature itself? Who knows but that Ri- 
cardo, after all, was right, and that the nat- 
ural relations of labor to capital are those 
of war? Occasionally manufacturers retain 
their operatives in employment at a loss. I 
know there are princes in our manufacturing 
establishments who sometimes suffer financially 
in order to be generous to their operatives in 
hard times. But nobody expects these excep- 
tions to become the general rule. I am speaking 
not of the princes, but of the average condition 
of trade under the stern law of supply and de- 
mand ; and I wish to ascertain whether under 
that law it is indeed true that the condition of 
capital and labor must be that of war. 

In England, at the town of Merthyr, a great 
mining district, a strike occurred in which a 
desperate attempt was made to keep wages up 
to the standard of workingmen. The laborers 
refused to believe that their employers could 
not pay them what they demanded. The em- 
ployers said: ‘‘We will prove to you that we 
are sincere. We will put out our furnaces and 
inflict on ourselves a great loss if you continue 
this strike. This loss will be less than that of 
paying the wages you ask.’’ The workingmen 
would not be convinced. They demanded the 
“minimum wage,’’ as it was called; did not 
obtain opportunity to look into the books of 
their employers ; could not credit the assertion 
that the employers were unable to pay more 
without dropping into bankruptcy ; kept up the 
strike, and the masters put their furnaces out 
of blast, extinguished their fires, made work 
impossible for a long period, and so brought 
calamity on the trade of a whole district. This 
was their proof that the wages asked could not 
be paid. The industrial world abounds with 
similar evidence that employers are often sin- 
cere when they say that they cannot pay higher 
wages and live. Of course, if they do not live 
the working-men cannot be employed. 

What if we could give a majority of working- 
men employment at what I call fair wages ? 
Can we bring all workingmeninto employment? 
Must such as cannot find employment at fair 
wages go to the workhouse? Is it not betterto 
accept half a loaf as wages than nothing? If 
there is only a fixed amount of bread to be 
divided, and mouths are too many, must not 
some live on half rations? Must not some die? 
Would it not be better if some were never 
born? John Stuart Mill says society might 
possibly take care of all the laborers now on 
the planet; but that we cannot be called upon 
to take care of as many more human beings as 
they who are already here choose to bring into 
existence. Unless there be some check on 
population there will be no safety for society, 
even if capital should undertake to provide 
work for all. Philanthropy itself cannot prom- 
ise to do that; and, therefore, Mill thinks it 
looks as if Ricardo were right, and as if we 
must adhere to his dismal doctrines. 
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I see no way out of the wilderness into which 
our discussion of labor and socialism hasled us 
but through adherence to our fundamental max- 
im—definitions first, and then, following defini- 
tions, clear ideas in logical order as stepping- 
stones across every marsh. On my table there 
is a collection of treasures or rubbish—I hardly 
know which to call {t—on political economy; 
ten or twelve feet of volumes representing the 
best discussions in social scienee for the last 
two hundred years, Gather and examine in 
chronological order any such collection of 
books, and you will find that down to about 
1840 or 1850 they are full of the see-saw theory 
of wages and profits and teach a Godless 
science ; a series of propositions utterly without 
piety and having in mind no Christian princi- 
ples. About 1840 and 1850, after the reform 
laws in Great Britain came into force, you find 
this series of books changing position; and 
God be praised that to-day political economy 
does not deserve to be called the dismal science. 

Here is a series of propositions which I have 
not extracted from any book; but upon which I 
am willing to put my feet in the tangle of this 
morass, out of which perhaps some of you have 
thought that we should never escape. 

Natural wages have been defined here, and we 
must now attempt a definition of natural profits. 
Face to face with the see-saw theory in political 
economy, our question is whether natural wages 
and natural profits are consistent with each 


other. 

1, Natural profits consist of three parts: 
interest on capital, insurance against risk, and 
remuneration for superintendence. 

This is a difficult and yet a standard defini- 
tion, and in its support both the authorities of 
the older and those of the newer school of po- 
litical economists are agreed.—(See Fawcett’s 
‘*Manual,”’ p. 160.) 

Whoever puts money into business, of course, 
expects to get back as much as he would re- 
ceive in interest if he were to lend his funds. 
In England, where the rate of interest is low, 
this portion of profit may reasonably enough be 
low; but in Australia, where the rate of inter- 
est is ten per cent., the profit ought to be higher, 
because money is worth more at interest. All 
these matters are parts of arithmetic. I am not 
here to appeal to youin the name of philanthropy 
against the multiplication table. Fair profits 
should include interest on capital ; but this por- 
tion of profits should not amount, as it often 
does, to twenty, thirty, and fifty per cent. in a 


country where capital can be borrowed for ten ° 


or six or perhaps four per cent. interest. 

Fair profits «’ 0 include insurance against 
risk, and this will be high or low according to 
circumstances in different cases. Remuneration 
for risk capitalists estimate high enough, if they 
have their own way. An author, publishing a 
book, is told he must not have any large per- 
centage of the profit, because he does not take 
any risk, The publisher takes all the risk; and 
so even @ Longfellow, I suppose, obtains only 
about ten per cent. on his copyright, although 
one would think there is no risk in many cases 
of publication. The rule is that the publisher 
taking the risk must be compensated. Uow 
shall we determine how much this portion of 
profit should be? This is, or ought to be, a 
matter of arithmetic too. You go to the insur. 
ance companies and ask for how much they 
will insure certain trades or certain kinds of 
property, and you will find that there can be a 
very exact calculation made here. 

2. As the legal rate of interest shows what 
the first part of natural profits should be, so 
the average rate of insurance shows what the 
second part of natural profits should be. 

You are not here to take the capitalist’s 
word that his risks ought to have such and such 
remuneration. You will do better to go to the 
insurance companies. You will do best to study 
competitions of capitalists with each other, and 
so ascertain what the second part of profits 
naturally should be. There should, of course, 
be remuneration for superintendence; and 
some political economists say that the way to 
find out how much should be allowed for this 
third element in natural profits is to take the 
gross excess of earnings over expenditures and 
subtract the first two parts of natural profits. 
What is left ought to go as pay for superintend- 
ence. That isa partisan plea. There is a way 
of ascertaining what isthe just remuneration 
for superintendence. What can you hire super- 
intendence for? You are yourself, let us sup- 
pose, not able to manage your own business, 
and must have an agent. What must you pay 
him? He puzzles his head with your great 
enterprises. You are sick, you are withdrawn 
entirely, you are a sleeping partner in the con- 
cern, ‘and somebody takes your place. What 
do you pay him ? 

83. What would be paid as wages of superin- 
tendence is the just measure of the amount of 
the third element in natural profits. 

Taking the legal rate of interest for the first 
part of natural profits, and asking the insurance 
companies, and learning of the competitions 
between capitalists what the second part should 
be, and counting in for the third part what you 
would pay to an agent who should occupy your 
place, I say that, adding these three things to- 
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gether, you have what ought to be the profits of 
industry on the average. Some kinds of business 
have a high risk; andif that be surmounted 
the profit will be very large, because the in- 
surance against risk must be very large. Some 
have to pay large interest on capital if they 
borrow from banks, and so the bank rates will 
lift the size of natural profits. I will make 
allowance for all these circumstances; con- 
cede to the capitalist all just claims; and yet 
must affirm that it is fair to define natural profits 
as consisting of these three things and of these 
only : interest on capital, insurance against 
risk, and remuneration for superintendence. 
Everything in my argument depends on that 
definition. 

4, The rate of profit in any business depends 
on the excess of earnings over expenses. 

This is a truism; but, as Bonamy Price re- 
marks, “truisms haye great place in political 

economy,’ and he might have said in every 
other science. They are the self-evident prop- 
ositions which are the supporting frame-work 
of all reasoning. 

As I could afford on no occasion, in the pres- 
ence of scholars here, to put before you careless 
statements ; so now, in the presence of men of 
affairs whom this subject has attracted to this 
hall, I dare not talk sentimentally. I must face 
the stern facts of trade; I must recognize the 
power of the law of supply and demand; but 
do I not carry your assent to my next propo- 
sition ? 

5. The excess of earnings over expenses de- 
pends on the rate of interest charged by banks 
for borrowed capital, the rate of insurance 
against risk, the cost of machinery, the state of 
the market, the rate of wages, and a multitude 
of other circumstances, chief among which is 
the efficiency of labor. 

6. The rate of profit, therefore, depends on a 
variety of circumstances, of which the rate of 
wages is only one. 

7. Ricardo’s doctrine that the rate of profit 
depends on wages only is, therefore, an inaccu- 
rate, because an inexhaustive statement of the 


case. 

8. When the efficiency of labor is increased by the 
improvement of machinery, or any other cause, 
profits may be increased, although wages remain the 
same, 

9. It may happen that from the same causes 
both the rate of wages and the rate of profit may be 
increased at the same time, 

There is no see-saw in the relations between 
labor and capital if these propositions are true ; 
and now let us test them. Here is a factory. 
It is supplied with machinery for making cot- 
ton cloth. Every ten men in the factory can 
make a hundred yards of cotton cloth a day. 
Now some Edison invents new machinery, and 
by the use of this ten men can make a thousand 
yards of cloth a day. Let us suppose that the 
inventor of the machinery has been so skillful 
as to make it cheaply. Let the machinery of 
the new sort cost no more than that of the old 
sort. If a hundred hours of labor with imper- 
fect machinery produce a hundred yards of 
cloth, and a hundred hours of labor with new 
and no more costly machinery will produce a 
thousand yards, and you pay your laborers the 
same wages for running the new machinery as 
for running the old, is it not perfectly evident 
that by the use of the new machinery and the 
increased efficiency of the labor you have 
doubled, trebled, or, it may be, increased ten- 
fold your profits, while yet wages remain the 
same? But Ricardo says that as wages go up 
profits go down, and as profits go up wages go 
down. That is not the case, as this example 
shows. By the use of the improved machinery 
here the factory produces ten times what it did 
before, with the same labor. The machinery 
costs no more, the wages of the ten operatives 
are no higher ; but the efficiency of their labor 
is increased tenfold, and profits are  in- 
creased many times in consequence. The price 
of cotton cloth may fall if you produce too 
much of it; but as it falls in price it will find 
more buyers. It is very evident that profits 
may be increased, although wages remain the 
same, 

It is, moreover, perfectly conceivable that the 
new machinery might be so much better than 
the old that the wages might be lifted some- 
what and yet profits be increased at the same 
time. You paid these laborers a dollar and a 
half a day with the old machinery. Suppose 
you pay them two dollars a day with the new. 
Your profits might yet be increased, for that rise 
of wages would not use up the margin created 
by the improved efficiency of labor. Where is 
the business man who does not see that Ricar- 
do’s position fails in this case? But this one 
example tests the problem. This case is typical 
of every steady employment. 

10. It is a most mischievous falsehood to 
teach that wages and profits are a see-saw, that 
they are drawn from the same fund, and that 
they necessarily increase or diminish at the ex- 
pense of each other. 

11. It is this falsehood which misleads both 
capitalists and laborers into the notion that, 
under fixéd natural law, capital and labor must 
be at war, and that the industrial world is a bat- 
tle-field. 


12. Large profits do not come from low 
wages so much as from ites establishments, 


well managed. 

Improved machinery is only one of many 
means of increasing the ‘efficiency of labor. 
De Tocqueville tells us, 'and‘so do the political 
economists, that, other things being equal, the 
profits of an establishment are in proportion to 
its size. I add to my factory floors squate rod 
after square rod, until I have acres filled with 
whizzing looms. In various ways I can now 
cheapen the cost of superintendence. I may 
have a railway opened to the market, instead of 
sending my goods by the broad-wheeled wagon. 
All this time, while my profits are increasing, 
wages may remain the same. How is it we 
have lived under this lie so long, and have be- 
lieved that all the capitalist gets the laborer 
must lose, and that all the laborer gets the cap- 
italist must lose? It isthat theory which makes 
the bitter blood between capital and labor oftener 
than you think. And it isa lie, every syllable 
of it. [Applause.] 

Here is a merchant on India Wharf, in Boston, 
and he sends his goods to India and brings back 
cargoes from there. He may have a fair voyage 
or he may have astorm, just as the agriculturist 
may havea wet season oradry. Now, what have 
the wet season or the dry, what have the storms 
or the calms, to do with the rate of wages? Un- 
doubtedly wages are onc clement in the expenses 
of every business; but they are not the only ele- 
ment. They are only one finger on the palm. It 
may be they are the forefinger; but these other 
expenses—accident, rate of interest for the cap- 
ital you must borrow, access to the market, ef- 
ficiency of labor, insurance against risk, a score 
of circumstances—are the other fingers on the 
palm. And, after all, your own personal super- 
intendence, your wise combination of details, is 
the thumb on that palm. Wages, even if they 
are the forefinger, are evidently not as important 
a part of the problem as these other circum- 
stances taken together. It is utterly false to go 
upon the supposition that the hand of industry 
is only a hook, and that wages are its only fin- 
ger. Let us open our minds to the whole prob- 
lem. Let us take into view, as laboring men 
find it difficult to do at times, all the expenses 
of the employer, and let the employer take into 
view all his sources of profit, and it will be seen 
that there has rarely been taught authoritatively 
@ more mischievous falsehood in political econ- 
omy than the assertion that wages and capital 
are of necessity an eternal see-saw, putting the 
laborer and the employer into a state of constant 
war. 


purchasing power, and so adds to the profit of 
capital. 

Where is the business man who wants all the 
workingmen of the United States reduced to 
the condition of the Japanese and Chinese labor- 
ers? Do you think it would add to your pros- 
perity to grind down the working class to the 
condition of squalorand barbarism? Everybody 
knows that the way to get money is to increase 
the purchasing power of the people. You want 
to sell your goods; therefore, you want custom- 
ers. You must, therefore, see that there is high 
commercial sagacity in keeping up the standard 
of living of the average workingman, Let him 
be able to buy, and you will make profit in sell- 
ing. Let him not be able to buy, and pretty 
soon you must take care of him in the work 
house, or shut down your factories in part, and 
80 reduce profits. 

14. In the steady trades it is historically true 
that wages and profits in the last half century 
have usually risen together, 

Bread is cheaper now in England than it was 
fifty years ago ; sugar and tea are cheaper ; aver- 
age prices for clothing are lower ; but in most of 
the steady trades the wages of the laborers have 
risen in the last fifty years in Great Britain, and 
not merely their nominal wages, but their real 
wages, or the purchasing power of their days 
of labor. At the same time, who does not see 
the prosperity of the manufacturing class in 
Great Britain, if you take it on the average? 
Great Britain is wealthy because she is a facto- 
ry, and prosperous as sueh. Everybody will 
grant me the proposition that, taken on the 
average, the manufacturing business of Great 
Britain is prosperous, and that its profits have 
risen, although the wages of operatives have 
risen. 

‘The vast increase of the wealth of rich men 
in England during the last sixty years,” says 
Professor Bonamy Price, “isa fact perceived 
by every eye. How has it fared with the labor- 
ing classes? Do they receive, would they for 
an instant accept the same wages now as they 
did then? The laborers have reached a far 
higher standard of existence. A much more 
elevated minimum of wages has been secured. 
This is the result of efficient labor, heartily ap- 
plied with the aid of machinery, producing 
much work, cheapening commodities, enlarg- 

ing the powers of consumers to buy, and dif- 
fusing enlarged property in every class. These 
results do not breathe s syllable about antag- 
onism between masters and workmen.’’— 
(‘Practical Political Economy,” pp. 237, 288.) 








Before I close, let me draw adistinction which 
may clear up the remaining vapor of this theme. 


18. The prosperity of laborers increases their’ 


15, In the fluctuating employments the just 
relations of capital and labor are difficult to 
ascertain, and have to be found out by the stern 
application of the law of supply and demand ; 


but the principles applying to other trades gov- 


ern the fluctuating also. 

The trouble, I suppose, between capitalists 
and laborers often is that the difficulties which 
arise in the fluctuating trades are supposed to 
belong to the very root of the relations of labor 
and capital. It is true that in the fluctuating 
trades there is a great chance for rascals to 
make money when they ought not; there is a 
great chance to grind the faces of the shop-girl 
and the poor clerk and the ayerage operative. 
My discussion here in previous lectures has 
been concerning the fluctuating trades, rather 
the steady trades. When we proved, as we 
have done, that in the steady trades wages and 
profits are not a see-saw, we ought to believe 
that in the fluctuating trades they are not a sec- 
saw, if we ascertain what justice is, Here is my 
hand. I show you three fingers which shut to- 
ward the palm. These are the steady trades, 
and they are the majority of the trades; but 
now the fluctuating trades belong to the same 
palm, and the other finger will be found to shut 
as the three fingers do, If I prove that in steady 
trades the interests of capital and labor are 
identical, I undertake to affirm, by the argu- 
ment of analogy, that if we could find out what 
true justice would be to the capitalist and to 
the laborer in the fluctuating employments we 
should find the same principles governing those 
portions of our industries. 

16. It is, therefore, evident, both from history 
and from correct economical principles, that 
justice is no peril to capitalists nor fair wages 
a diminution of fair profits. [Applause.] 
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chapel Dec. 27th, on the occasion of the de- 
livering of the fifth lecture in the course at 
Yale. Dr. Leonard Bacon conducted the open- 
ing exercises. The sixth lecturo will be given 
January 9th.) 





The preacher is brought face to face with his 
life-work in the preparation of the sermon, In 
a few days the Sabbath will call him to the pul- 
pit. But what shall he preach? The question 
seems to stare at him from every book which he 
reads and to meet him wherever he goes. If 
he has not yet formed the acquaintance of his 
congregation, it is not strangethat he should be 
ata loss what subject to select. There are, 
however, general subjects which can never be 
out of place. Repentance toward Godand faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ; the duties of prayer 
and holy living; the rewards of the righteous 
and the fearful forebodings of the impenitent 
are topics which may be presented to any aud- 
fence. But if the minister has. formed an ac- 
quaintance with his congregation, out of its 
peculiar wants apd circumstances topics wil 
naturally be suggested. If a man is earnest in 
his work and fully perceives the danger of 
many in his congregation, the vices prevalent in 
the community, the fascinations and allure- 
ments which beset the young, the living issues 
which press upon the community around him, 
his head and heart will be so full that the ques- 
tion will not be so much, What shall he say? 
as, Which of the many topics shall be first pre- 
sented ? 

Just at this point is found the clear distinc- 
tion between the true minister whose heart is 
yearning for his people and who longs to preach 
to them the Word of Life and the one who 
simply fills the pulpit because the time has 
arrived and he must somehow address his con- 
gregation. I would not apply the old adage, 
‘‘When you have nothing to say, say nothing,” 
for it is important that the regular services be 
held, that the people sing and pray and wor- 
ship before the Loid ; but I would advise that, 
under such circumstances, the service should 
be both simple and brief. Yet it so happens 
that ministers who have nothing to say usually 
take a long time in saying it. If your object be 
simply to preach a sermon because you have an 
appointment; if God has not given you any 
message, and you simply wish to read a beauti- 
ful essay, so that men shell say ‘‘ What a fine 
preacher !”’ or if you have talents for oratory, 
which you wish to display, then the easiest way 
to get a sermon is to borrow it from some kind 
brother. It will save you a good deal of trouble 

and accomplish just as much good. If you can- 
not borrow one from anybody, then you can 
buy one. They manufacture them in England 
by the quantity and sellthem for about nine- 
pence apiece. [Laughter.) I do not know 
whether any Yankee genius has yet hed suffi- 
cient enterprise to go into this department of 
business. If you can neither borrow nor bry, 





Paley then comes to your aid, and advises that 
for every sermon you make you steal five. 





This stealing business, however, is not always 
safe. Sermon thieves, like other thieves, are 
sometimes caught, Ionce heard an incident 
related of a‘young man who was called to be 
ordained and wko preached a trial sermon. 
When the council was called and the effort was 
pronounced to be good, an aged minister arose, 
evidently burdened, and informed the council 
that the sermon was not the young man’s 
own ; that he had ft in his library in a rare 
book, and he didn’t know that there was 
another copy in America, The young man was 
called in to be questioned by this minister. 
When asked if it was his own, he frankly said 
No; that he had heard that minister preach it 
some time before, and he admired it so much 
that he had concluded to preach it over. 
{Laughter.] Report does not tell us what they 
did with the young man ; but the old one asked 
no more questions. [Laughter.] 

Seriously, we have falsehood and fraud and 
embezzlement enough in the world without 
ministers entering into it; and the morality of 
the congregation can scarcely be expected to be 
very high or the people to observe the laws of 
meum et tuum where the minister steals his 
sermons and then asks God’s blessing upon 
them. 

Is it, then, lawful ever to preach other men’s 
sermons? I think it is, occasionally ; but then 
the fact must be stated. The minister may say : 
“T have found among Calvin’s sermons, or 
Wesley’s, or Robertson’s, or Spurgeon’s one so 
suitable to our circumstances, sq perfectly ap- 
plicable, that I wish to read it to-day.’ His con- 


prove his choiee, Or, what is possibly better, 

let him present his own views in part, and then 
adopt for the remainder of his sermon the 
words of some influential author, giving due 
credit and notice of what he has done. In this 
way the occasional use of other men’s sermons 
may not only be without injury, but of much 
benefit. 

It may be a little digression, but my advice is 
that the young minister should never speak to 
his friends or his congregation about being at a 
loss for a subject or not knowing what to 
preach, They will instinctively feel that he has 
no divine message for them ; that he is rather 
thinking of what. kind of an effort he can make 
and how he can succeed. There may be times 
when two subjects press upon him, and he 
doubts which of them will best.suit his congre- 
gation in its peculiar circumg! if he has 
a brother minister or 
acquainted with the cond 
tion and in whose judgme 
may be right and proper t : 

Especially may this be te Gum 

strange congregation. Otherwise the less con- 
versation about the sermon or the topic before 
its delivery the better. If the message comes 
from God, if the minister feels himself under 
divine guidance, let him find in careful study of 
the circumstances and in the light which comes 
to him after earnest prayer the answer which 
he needs. I once knew an aged minister, a 
man of great faith and pulpit power, who would 
never speak about his subject before preaching. 


not know it and would not be prepared 
counteract his influence, But if he spoke of 


This was oversensitiveness; yet I admire his 
earnestness of spirit and his desire to do the 
utmost possible good. 

So, after your sermon, court no expressions 
respecting it. If you are naturally sensitive as 
to its reception, conversation will only increase 
that sensitiveness. You have delivered your 
message. Leave it with the people and with 
God. If you make it the subject of conversa- 
tion, people will think you wish compliments, 
and will fancy you care more for your reputa- 
tion than for their souls. Apologies beforehand 
and suggestions of not enjoying the sermon 
afterward have usually their roots in supreme 
selfishness. 

Decide beforehand what end you propose to 
reach by the sermon. Is it for the impenitent, 
for the inquirer, or for the edification of believ- 
ers? Is it to enforce some passing duty, to 
guard against some danger, or to afford comfort 
and hope to the suffering and sorrowing? Ac- 
cording to the object proposed should the text 
be selected. It may be, however, that in your 
reading, or meditation, or pastoral - work some 
text has occurred to you with such peculiar 
force that you have no difficulty in making a 
selection. In a few cases, both in my personal 
experience and in the selection for sermons, a 
passage of Scripture would occur with such 
force sometimes that it seemed to stand out 
from the page in a clearer light and as though 
printed in bolder type, so that I would seem to 
see nothing but that text. At other times a 

text has suddenly slipped from my mind, while 
engaged in other duties; but has come back to 
me with such frequency and power that it sup- 
planted all other trains of thought. As a rule, 
in preaching from such texts I have had most 
success and have seen most immediate results. 

Let me caution you against the selection of 
words of Scripture wrested from their true sig- 
nificance, or such passages as have a peculiar 





gregation will very probably admire and ap- e 


He said if he never mentioned it Satan would ‘ 


Satan might hear of it and destroy its power, a 
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meaning when taken literally, but are used 
allegorically in the Bible. I knew a minister 
who selected the word “one,” from, which he 
preached a sermon, having as its different head- 
ings one God, one faith, one baptism, one 
Heaven, and one Hell. He said many good 
things; but he did not give the sense of the 
passage or the meaning of the spirit. Another 
preached on “Six Steps to Heaven’’; and an- 
other on the text “There appeared a great 
wonder in Heaven, a woman.” [Laughter.] I 
once heard of a man, very illiterate, who fixed 
on the passage of bringing into the Church 
‘‘damnable heresies,” and, mispronouncing the 
word, he announced for his text ‘‘damnable 
hearsays”’ [laughter], and proceeded to give a 
very proper rebuke to the slanders of the day. 
The true rule is to consider as near as possible 
what God intended in revealing that portion of 
his Word. Then you will be in a line with the 
thoughts of God. 

Closely connected with this selection of texte 
is the selection of topics. These ought always 
to be of commanding interest, such as the apos- 
tles and prophets, and especially our blessed 
Saviour, brought to the attention of the Church. 
You should discourage that sensational preach- 
ing which, while it excites the curiosity, and 
fancy, is of no permanent value. There is a 
class of preachers who always advertise their 
topics, and who generally endeavor to attract 
some persons by the quaintness and eccentricity 
of their topics. I knew of one minister who 
preached on ‘The Value of Backbone”; an- 
other occasionally preached “The Devil’s Fu- 
neral’’?; another announced a discourse on 
‘* Words spoken by neither God, Man, nor the 
Devil,” and when his wondering congregation 
assembled they were told that the “ words” re- 
ferred to were uttered by Balaam’s ass, and 
the text was not very inappropriate either. 
[Laughter.| Only the other day I noticed an 
advertisement of a sermon on “ How Jonah Lost 
his Umbrella.’’ It was on the gourd-vine 
that shaded him. At what an infinite distance 
from such trifling is the example of the blessed 
Saviour and his apostles; and how much it 
must have weakened the confidence of the con- 
gregation in the declaration of the minister 
that he has a message for them from God! 

If the young minister is apprehensive that he 
may run out of suitable subjects for the pulpit, 
I would recommend him to keep a note-book 
for texte and subjects. First, let him note 
down in his daily reading of the Bible such pas- 
sages a8 occurto him as suitable for sermons 
and profitable to hie congregation. He will 
find some 6? thes¢ almost every day. In read- 





ing sermons, in ‘Visiting the sick, and engaging 
in other pastoral work, or in casual reading, 
such texts will also occur, which should be ad- 
ded to the list. Secondly, let him enter in an- 
other book subjects pertaining to doctrine, ex- 
pository preaching, and whatever relates to his 
work as a pastor. He will thus have a reserved 
list to which he can refer. Ihave found this 
plan to be of service to myself, though some- 
times for months together I did not need to re- 
fer te the list, as subjects came up which de- 
manded immediate attention. But occasionally 
I feferred to it, and selected from it such texts 

fF topics as I believed would be most profitable. 

~The question then arises: How long should 

“the sermon be? No definite rule can be given. 
The old Scotch ministers and the Puritans 
used to hold communion services from ear- 
ly inthe morning to the going down of the 
sun, with but slight intermission for the noon 
meal. The sermon was frequently two hours 
long. Savonarola, it is said, spoke about half 
anhour. Our Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount is 
not quite so long; yet it has revolutionized the 
world. How long 8t. Paul preached we do not 
know ; but we find at Troas he spoke till mid- 
night, and then, after an interval, when he 
brought back to life a young man who had 
fallen from a window, and broke bread, he con- 
tinued his speech until daybreak. I have known 
the opening prayerand the explanation of the 
hymn which was to be sung occupy, among the 
Covenanters of this country, a full hour anda 
half before the sermon commenced. In ritual- 
istic churches the sermon is crowded into a 
small space, as comparatively unimportant. A 
distinguished French Catholic writer suggests 
seven minutes as the most appropriate time for 
the length of the sermon. On the other hand, 
I have listened to Cardinal Manning, in London, 
for nearly an hour. The average length of 
Protestant sermons may be stated at from thirty 
minutes to an hour. 


The length of the sermon will vary properly 
with the grandeur of the theme, the necessity 
for a thorough explanation or illustration, and 
the circumstances of the congregation. The 
tendency with writers of sermons, especially if 
they must prepare two or three new sérmone a 
week, is to make them very short. The tend- 
ency with extempore speakers is to lengthen 
them out almost indefinitely, especially if they 
find themselves in a fog while they are speak- 
ing. The result in such cases will be Hke that 
described by an old Scotch parson, who on one 
occasion preached a sermon three hours long. 
‘But were you not tired?’ asked a friend. 








“Na, na,” said the parson ; “ but it would he’ 
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done your soul good to see how tired the people 
were.” (Laughter.] The only safe rule is to 
quit before taxing the patience of the congre- 
gation so that they will be unwilling to return 
to the house of God. Long sermons also are 
a strain upon the minister who delivers them, 
which, if he possesses earnestness of manner, 
will unfit him for a protracted ministry. 

The introduction should have an appropriate 
relation to the length of the sermon. It stands 
as the portico to the building or the arched 
entrance or pathway to the garden. Generally 
the introduction should be very brief, and 
should contain a simple exegesis of the text, 
an explanation of the context, the narration of 
a few incidents or illustrations, all tending to 
prepare the mind for the coming train of 
thought. If the discussion is likely to be a 
long one, better hasten at once to the theme. It 
is bad policy to waste the moments, when the 
congregation is able to give attention, with un- 
important or trivial remarks. Challenge the 
thoughtfulness of the audience at once, and 
make them feel that you have important work 
on hand. 

The structure of the sermon will vary accord- 
ing to the taste and mental habits of the indi- 
vidual. A man of systematic habits, of logical 
mental power, and little imagination will need 
his divisions carefully made, to serve as steps 
of the stairway on which he ascends. Those of 
more philosophical cast of mind and possessing 
more imagination will see their subjects 
rather in the light of a growth. There will be 
the seed thought, the young blade, the stalk, 
the leaf, the flower, the fruit, without precise 
division technically marked. 

Whether regular divisions are made or not, it 
is at the pleasure of the writer or speaker 
whether he shall announce them at the first or 
simply present them as they arise. If divisions 
are announced, they should be simple in ‘char- 
acter and few in number. I remember to have 
heard a preacher, taking as his text ‘Behold 
the Lamb of God!” announce in rapid succes- 
sion twenty-four characteristics in which he was 
to present the subject. When he reached the 
twelfth, there was a look of astonishment on 
the faces of the audience; at the sixteenth, 
amazement; at the twentieth, a broad smile; 
and when he reached the twenth-fourth a sup- 
pressed titter ran throughout the whole congre- 
gation. 

Whatever may be the plan adopted, the min- 
ister should evolve it out of his own thoughts 
without any reference at first to commentaries 
or helps. The sermon will have to be his own 
—fashioned in the mold of his own mind, 
melted in the crucible of his own brain. After 
his plan is arranged and the outlines of the ser- 
mon formed, whether by division or simple 
growth, he can very properly use assistance in 
its development. He may then refer to com- 
mentators ; or, if he should have any sermon in 
his library on the same topic, let him refer to 
that. He may refer to sketches of sermons in 
their outlines; but hie own plan should be 
resolutely fixed before he ventures to consult 
other aids. From these sources he may obtain 
suggestions which will naturally join with his 
own train of thoughts, and thus add interest to 
his subject. If a scientific illustration has oc- 
curred to his mind, let him be well assured that 
it is clear and accurate. If he is not a master 
of the sciencé, let him refer to some standard 
work to verify his opinion. But, as a general 
rule, the more fully his illustrations are drawn 
from common life or from subjects within the 
knowledge of his congregation the greater the 
power of his sermons will be. But I repeat 
that, before planning his sermon, he should not 
refer to either plans or sketches of sermons, as 
they may tempt him to plagiarize ; or, if he de- 
pends on plans, his own power of origination 
will be weakened, if not destroyed. Some men 
thus go on crutches all their days. I have some- 
times heard it said, with reference to the serious 
troubles of families, that in every house there 
is a skeleton ; but, if 0, every true family tries 
to conceal it. If the minister has skeletons, let 
him keep them for his own use alone, peeping 
only now and then into his anatomical cup- 
board. Let him not expose himself by attempt- 
ing to exhibit them as his own construction. 

The plan of the sermon being arranged, the 
law of invention will come to your afd. This 
law you have studied in mental philosophy and 
in rhetoric. I may not attempt its discussion 
here; yet, as it is, in my opinion, the most im- 
portant mental action to produce attractive, liv- 
ing sermons, it is worthy of passing notice, 
From the earliest period of our childhood to 
which memory reaches we are conscious that 
an unbroken stream of thought—in our waking 
hours, at least—has been passing through our 
minds. This is the warp of all knowledge and 
progress. Into this warp we throw our shuttle, 
and thus form the pattern of our life-work. I 
have already alluded to this mental current as 
varying in speed and breadth in different per- 
sons. The fundamental laws we cannot change; 
but, to a certain extent, our minds are machines 
whose movements we can in part control. In- 
tense interest may hurry the flow; indolence 
will retard it. Research and study add width 
to the platoon of thoughts which come abreast 


on the stream.. By appropriate selection and 
intensity of recognition we retain a part, and 
the rest flow on forgotten. We may not drive 
an idea away ; but we can look so intently at an- 
other that itself hurries out of sight. 
Theological invention is like other invention : 
it requires absorption of soul. Edison is al- 
ways inventing. The phonograph, the tele- 
phone, the division of the electric light are but 
samples of his work, Electrical science occu- 
pies his whole thought. He has no time to 
study Greek or Hebrew roots or read meta- 
physical literature ; he has devoted himself to 
Now, the true minister is a 
man of one Book and one work. He is intently 
. studying how he can bring souls toChrist. He 
wishes to teach honesty, purity, truthfulness, 
and generosity ; but he has learned that the 
true way to teach them is by the cross—that, 
just as men come to Christ, as they learn to be 
like him, they grow in every true merit and 
noble quality. Therefore, he loves to bring men 
to Christ; this is his one idea. It is held as 
such by the consciousness of a divine call and 
an eternal responsibility. It becomes his dom- 
inant idea by night and by day, in public and 
in private. Around this central thought all 
other thoughts gather, whether he reads or 
converses, listens or looks. Every incident and 
every event is measured by its relation to this. 
Gradually other thoughts drop out of view. 
Attraction of association, just as really and as 
powerfully as attraction of gravitation, controls 
the movement of the current. 
cess the preacher cannot afford to divide his 
time and his energy. He cannot spend part of 
his time on matters wholly foreign, and then 
return to his pulpit with the power which he 
might have exercised. This intense interest or 
absorption of soul is the greatest power we can 
exercise over our thoughts. 
this one leading idea firmly and vividly in his 
mind, having consulted such helps as he deems 
best, the minister will watch the thoughts that 
come to him under the laws of association, and 
will select and retain such as he deems to be 
important to his subject. 
geen a spider, with his web before him, and 
watching until some fly has been caught and 
entangled. So ideas fly and light, and he secures 
them. It will be strange, however, if you do 
not think that the proper flies are long in 


He sits as 1 have 


Some persons can but secure this continuity 
of thought by keeping the pen in hand and 
watching the thoughts that gather around it. 
Others invent best by walking the floor or 
roaming in the forest. 
his sermons leaning out of a window. I know 
one man who thinks best while whittling a 
stick. Others I have known who thought best 
on horseback and to whom the pure air of 
Heaven was an inspiration, while the ever- 
changing landscape of light and shade, mount- 
ain and valley, gave a poetic tinge to all their 
meditation. The old circuit system, with all its 
difficulties and disadvantages, had a wonderful 
power of inspiration, which philosophical 
thinkers have sometimes overlooked. Each 
must select for himself the system or plan 
which he deems best. The mode is not mate- 
rial, so the end is gained. One feels that he can 
do nothing without the ‘‘afflatus of celestial 
fire’; another obeys the direction of Dr. John- 
son—‘ Sit down doggedly, sir.”’ The latter plan 
is the safe one. The afflatus seldom comes at 
the right moment, though better work can be 
done under its influence; but the habit of 
‘sitting down doggedly” will ultimately bring 
the ‘‘afflatus”’ more easily and powerfully. 

While engaged in this work, the minister 
should frequently refer to his Bible, and all his 
meditation should hold as far as possible a 
Luther says of God’s Word: 
“<Tt suggests more than all other commentators 
He should also compose in the spirit 
of prayer, feeling that, as his message is from 
God, nothing can be accomplished without the 
divine blessing. His study should have an at- 
mosphere of prayer. 

Sermons should be composed with the con- 
gregation always in view. They should be not 
simply discussions of subjects with inspiring 
rhetoric, elaborate argument, or pointed illus- 
tration ; but the question should ever be pres- 
ent: ‘‘ Will this be profitable to the congrega- 
tion? Will it reach the conscience of the hard- 
Will it guard the young from danger ? 
Will it bring them to the cross of Christ? Will 
it solve their perplexities? Will it dispel their 
doubts? Will it impart comfort to the sorrow- 
ing? Will it arouse the Church to holy living 
and Christian activity? With questions like 
these and with a single eye to benefit his peo- 
ple, the minister will compose a sermon not only 
mainly in itself, but specially suited to the needs 


Schleiermacher made 


The sermon should always be prepared in the 
light of individual experience.- The preacher 
who searches the depths of his own heart wil) 
find a fathoming line for the hearts of others. 
If he studies earnestly what will probe and 
arouse his own conscience, he will be instru- 
mental in reaching the consciences of others. 
Let him notice in his own heart the character 
of the temptations which assail him ; their in- 
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sidious approach; their apparent harmony 
with the laws of his being; their gaining 
strength by indulgence, and his people will 
feel that he is speaking directly at them. If he 
uses the language of books; if he dwells on 
metaphysical speculations ; if he uses technical 
terms, they will listen, confused and bewil- 
dered. But if he speaks from the workings of 
his own heart and describes the struggles which 
actually pass within him, not unfrequently 
some member of his congregation will be 
angry, supposing that somebody has revealed 
to the minister his own inner life. The most 
effectual sermons are those drawn from the 
inner consciousness of the speaker. They have 
the freshness of life to the audience ; for ‘‘as 
in water face answereth to face, so the heart of 
man to man.’’ 

Every sermon should have illustrations. They 
are like pictures to the eye and help to fasten 
the truth inthe memory. Our Saviour gave us 
most forcible examples of illustration of various 
kinds. Part of these were from history ; but, 
what is remarkable in his case, they were never 
outside of biblical or Jewish history. In biblical 
history we have his reference to the days of 
Noah, a type of the days of the Son of Man; 
of Jonah preaching to the Ninevites, and of 
their repentance ; of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah ; the visit of the Queen of Sheba; 
the glory of Solomon. We have allusions to 
Nature—to the grain of corn falling into the 
earth and dying, and the new life springing 
therefrom; the lilies of the field, and the 
growth from the mustard seed ; allusions to the 
sparrow in its littleness ; the hairs of our head 
in their number; the redness of the even- 
ing sky as betokening fair weather, and that 
of the morning as foreboding a storm ; allu- 
sions to the sheep which follow the voice 
of the shepherd ; to the fowls of the air who 
are fed out of God’s storehouses ; to the fox 
in his cunning, the wolf in bis cruelty, and the 
dog in his sympathy ; allusions to the employ- 
ments of men in their occupations; to the 
farmer, in sowing his seed and gathering his 
harvest ; the wine-dresser, caring for the vine- 
yard ; the traveler, going into a far country and 
delivering his goods to his servants; the un- 
faithful steward ; the foolish rich man, who 
pulled down his barns to build greater; the 
young man with his wealth and morality, and 
the beggar in his poverty and friendless death. 
He turns to the employments of women, and 
introduces the leaven hid in three measures of 
meal; the careful housewife, sweeping her 
floor to find the lost piece of silver; the mite of 
the poor widow ; the waywardness of the prod- 
igal, and the delight of the father’s heart at his 
return ; the wedding garment; the alabaster 
box of rich perfume ; and the love that issues 
from hearts once sinful, but now repentant. 
How wide a range and at how many points the 
Saviour’s teaching touched the life of men! 

How sweeping, yet how minute his laws! The 
laws of marriage and divorce; filial obedience; 
forgiveness of injuries; fasting, prayer, and giv- 
ing alms; the duty of men to reconcile difficul- 
ties and offenses; obedience to government. 
His field of view sweeps time and eternity; em- 
braces supreme love to God and love to man as 
ourselves; finds illustration in the grave, judg- 
ment, and the resurrection; in the fall of Jeru- 
salem and in the end of the world; in heaven 
and in hell; in the raptures of angels and in the 
torments of the lost. What a field for us to 
copy! If the Saviour thus illustrated his ser- 
mons, why should not we? Parable, allegory, 
and metaphor were sanctified by him for our 


The apostles followed the example of our 
Saviour, confining their illustrations to Jewish 
life, history, and habits, or to the great facts of 
Bible history, with the exception of St. Paul 
who in Athens used illustrations from Grecian 
poets and sculptors, and in his Epistle to Titus 
he makes an allusion toa Cretan author. This 
indicates to us that we are not confined to Jew- 
ish habits or life for our illustrations; but we 
may draw them from the history and habits of 
the people to whom we minister. Thus the 
knowledge of the employments of men in 
our congregation may be of service in gaining 
aninfluence overthem. The work of the assayer 
of metals, the nets of the fisherman, the case 
of the attorney, the diseases and remedies famil- 
iar to the physician, the digging of gold in the 
mines, the duties of the housewife, the care of 
children are so many storehouses filled with al- 
most exhaustless stores, which may be drawn 
upon at will. Often have I inquired as to the 
preaching of some man of note who has been 
famous for pulpit power and success. His hear- 
ers spoke of him with enthusiasm and rapture; 
but all they could remember of his sermons was 
his manner in the pulpit or some illustrations 
he had given. 

The minister should never forget that preach- 
ing is destined for immediate effect. So far as 
the mere thought is concerned, a book is better 
for study than a sermon simply uttered. The 
preacher’s message is: ‘* Now is the accepted 
time. Now is the day of salvation.» When- 
ever he preaches with the fancy that his sermon 
will de good sme time next year he always 
mieses the war.:, It is the present impression. 
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for which sermons are preached. Ever remem- 
ber, young gentlemen, that God sends people 
w hear you, as well as you to preach; that your 
sermon may be the last which some poor sinner 
may hear before he is summoned to the bar of 
God. Be earnest in your preaching. Say some- 
thing which a poor soldier on the battle-field or 
a culprit on the gallows would wish to hear be- 
fore dropping into eternity. Do not try to 
please so much as to do good. 

As to style, Lhave no minute directions to 
give. Its various qualities you have already 
learned. 1 will dwell only on one point. 


Use such language as your people can under- 
stand; though, while your language is simple, 
there is no reason why the geld in your sen- 
tences may not be burnished, nor will your steel 
be less strong because it is polished. You are 
to read in the Book of the Law, give the sense, 
and make the people to understand. This 
plainness of speech, however, must not be 
confounded with that which is low or trivial; 
much less with what is vulgar. The language 
of the Saviour is a heavenly model. Simple 
language stands in antagonism with high- 
sounding phrases, strings of superlatives, and 
rare or technical expressions. Very few per- 
sons in the congregation are acquainted with 
technical terms. Even theological terms are 
not comprehended by the masses; and hence 
their interest in preaching is often lost. I re- 
member to have questioned a college class of 
eleven on history. The word ‘‘transmigration” 
was used in connection with the old Egyptians; 
but only one of the eleven understood the doc- 
trine of transmigration. They knew the mean- 
ing and derivation of the Latin word; but as 
applied to doctrine they had no accurate con- 
ception. Yet the young theologian will talk of 
‘transmigration’? and ‘‘metempsychosis” as 
if every child understood him. The aim of the 
minister should be, as some one has said, ‘‘that 
the poorest old woman, sitting in a corner, may 
understand.”’ 

Simplicity of language also stands opposed to 
exaggeration. The pulpit should have a sacred 
regard for truthfulness of expression, as well as 
of fact. If the minister may exaggerate, why 
may not the boy? The preacher who labors af- 
ter extravagance of speech is really impairing 
his own moral sense and sapping the morals of 
Ais own congregation. Men of intense earnest- 
ness and vivid imaginations are especially ex- 
posed to this danger, and the habit grows upon 
‘them. A story is told of a minister so prone to 
exaggeration that, after his brethren had ad- 
monished him in vain, they voted that he should 

brought before the bar of the conference 
aid should be reproved by the presiding bishop. 
The reproof was accordingly given, and was re- 
ceived by the erring brother with submission 
and with tears. At the close he promised re- 
form, expressed his deep sorrow for his fault, 
said it had cost him many a pang, and that he 
had shed “barrels of tears” over it. (Laugh- 
ter.] 

Nor is it necessary that all parts of the ser- 
mon should be equally elaborate. Much of it 
may be conversationalin character. The close 
of the sermon, however, should be marked by 
earnestness and force. It was said by the wise 
man ‘The preacher sought to find out accept- 
able words’’; and some one directs that you 
should close your sermon so that the hearer will 
say to himself: ‘‘Were I to live a hundred 
years, I could never forget it.” 

The language of the sermon should always be 
kind. During the preparation let the soul be 
filled with love. Make no concealed or sharp 
thrusts, intended to wound feelings or resent 
some fancied insult. That may be the wisdom 
of the serpent ; but not the harmlessness of the 
dove. I think itis Sir Francis de Sales who 
says: ‘‘I would give one hundred serpents for 
one dove.”’ 

For some cause, literary men do not always 
draw the masses. Their language is too learned 
or their sympathy is not apparent. It not un- 
frequently happens that some man of the com- 
mon people, some day-laborer, perhaps, will 
gather around him an audience of attentive 
listeners where a scholarly orator will utterly 
fail. The reason is that his audience under- 
stand him. His language is the language of 
their lives ; he knows their habits of thought ; 


he seems to sympathize with them, and their 
souls to him. 


Icall your attention to this, though I may 
have occasion to refer to it again, because the 
times require that true ministers should not 
only be in sympathy with the masses, but that 
the masses should feel that sympathy. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the wall 
of partition is rising higher and higher between 
the educated and the uneducated, between the 
capitalist and the laborer; and there are no 
men who can stand in the tract, none who can 
serve as agents of union but the ministers of 
the Gospel, and on them in this country, now 
and for years to come, rests and will rest a 
fearful responsibility. No other class, I re- 
peat, can stand between the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the ignorant, the virtuous and 
the vicious. They must follow the example of 
“he Lord Jesus aud stoop to the lowest depths 
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of degradation, and yet keep themselves un- | geon uses simple notes. Dr. Chalmers wrote | into my hands and offered to loan me a book 
spotted from the world. The minister must | his sermons in full. 


ever give a helping hand to his brothers, and, 
while he looks with affection upon the wretched 
outcast, he also looks heavenward, whither he 
draws his erring brother; and while he strug- 
gles to save him from destruction the Saviour’s 
hand holds him and draws him nearer to him- 
self. It is safe to reach with one hand to rescue 
the fallen sinner from the verge of Hell if with 
the other he can grasp the hand of omnipotent 
and boundless love. The office of the true 
minister is to stand between God and sinful 
man ; to listen to the whispers of divine love 
and repeat them in the ears of the erring, hold- 
ing the cords of love and letting them fall 
deeper and deeper and deeper, to reach the 
vilest outcast of earth, while he himself is 
bound by the cords of adoption to the Father’s 
throne. How deep he may go who can tell? 
He may go so low that the astonished arch- 
angels shall exclaim: ‘“‘Oh! the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out !’’ 


I shall never forget a certain exhibition 1 once 
attended. Shortly after schools for the imbecile 
were commenced in Europe a young man, moved 
with benevolence, crossed the ocean to examine 
their mode of operation and success. Assured 
of their utility, he returned to this country and 
commenced a similar institution. He advertised 
for the most idiotic and helpless children that 
could be found. Among those brought him was 
a little boy, five years of age, who had never 
made an intentional act, had never spoken a 
word, and had never given any look of recog- 
nition toa friend. He lay on the floor, a mass 
of flesh, without even ability to turn himself 
over. Such was the student brought to this 
school. The teacher made effort after effort to 
get the slightest recognition from his eye or to 
produce the slightest voluntary movement; but 
in vain. Unwilling, however, to yield, he had 
the boy brought to his room, and he lay down 
beside him every day for half an hour, hoping 
that some favorable indication might occur. To 
improve the time, he read aloud from some 
author. One day, at the end of six months of 
unavailing effort, he was unusually weary and 
did not read. He soon discovered that the child 
was uneasy and was trying to move itself a little. 
The thought flashed across his mind: ‘It misses 
the sound of my voice.” He brought his mouth 
near the child’s hands, and, after repeated ef- 
forts, the little one succeeded in placing his 
fingers on the teacher’s lips, as if to say: ‘‘Make 
that sound again.”” The teacher felt that from 
that moment his success was assured, and, 
by careful manipulation of his muscles, 
he soon taught the child to walk; and 
when I saw him, at the end of five 
years, he stood on the platform, recited 
the names of the Presidents of the United 
States, and answered a number of questions 
correctly. I looked on with astonishment, and 
said to myself : ‘‘ Was there ever such patience 
and such devotion? How strong should be the 
love of that little boy for his teacher! Was 
there ever an instance of one stooping so low 
and waiting so long?’? Then I said: ‘‘ Yes; 
there was one instance. The Son of God came 
down from Heaven; laid himself down beside 
me, his great heart by my heart; watched me 
with perpetual care ; infused into me his own 
life ; and waited for nearly twenty years before 
I reached my finger to his lips and said: ‘Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.’”” What conde- 
scension! What love to fallen man! Christ 
stooping so low authorizes us to stoop and wait 
on and wait ever. Some of these wretched 
ones around us have been suffering for -more 
than eight and thirty years ; have been lying at 
the edge of the pool, waiting for us to come and 
help them into the troubled waters. 

Ministers vary greatly as to the time of com- 
mencing their preparation for the ensuing Sab- 
bath. I presume the majority commence early 
in the week—say on Tuesday; though I have 
heard of some who wrote their sermons 
from three to six months in advance. Such 
men are much more skillful than ever I was to 
hit the mark at so long a range. [Laughter.] 
Others, while their minds are full of the sub- 
ject, do not begin their immediate preparation 
until the day before, or sometimes only an hour 
or two before the time of service. It is re- 
ported of St. Augustine and Chrysostom that 
they sometimes selected their subjects on their 
way tochurch. Ihave known some ministers 
who spent Saturday night walking their rooms, 
preparing their sermons. Such ministers gen- 
erally are the loudest in their complaints of 
“blue Mondays.” As a problem of mental 
philosophy, I do not pretend to solve it ; but my 
own experience was that, when hurried in 
aration, if I could fix my text firmly in my 
before Saturday night, the plan of the sermon 
would come to me readily on Saturday night or 
Sunday morning. 

The mode of preparation varies. Some write 
out in full every word that is spoken ; others, 
the headings of the divisions; others prepare 
very brief notes. Robertson’s sermons, it is 
said, were sketched on a visiting card. Spur- 





It is very seldom that a sermon can be very 
ably written out, as I think, of the first effort 
of either speaker or writer; though in a few 
cases it has been done. Even then previous 
materials have been freely used. The life may 
be in it; but it is frequently like the tender 
blade as compared with the ripe ear. It needs 
oftentimes recasting, always pruning, amend- 
ing, or enlarging. Fenelon advises to keep the 
pruning-knife always in hand. I think an ex- 
cellent plan of preparing sermons is to first 
make a simple outline. After preaching, look 
over and retouch that outline. Then, some 
weeks after, having kept the subject in mind, 
other ideas and illustrations having occurred, 
recast or amend the outline as judgment may 
dictate, and deliver the sermon, Again re- 
touch, and again let it rest. And if the same 
process be pursued half a dozen times during 
the interval of a year or so the sermon will 
have that unity and force that will make it 
worthy of being written out in full and laid 
aside as a finished product. 


A foolish prejudice exists in many minds 
against the repetition of a sermon. The lecturer 
on the platform delivers the same lecture for 
years. I have already referred to Wendell Phil- 
lips and his lecture on the ‘ Lost Arts,” which 
he has delivered for thirty years. Gough 
has been mimicking ‘Peculiar People’ and 
Colfax has been ‘Across the Continent’’ 
in almost every lecture-hall; yet the people 
admire and applaud and go and hear again. 
The politician goes through an entire can- 
vass not unfrequently repeating the same 
subject every day. The songs of our sanc- 
tuaries are none the less sweet because they 
have been sung again and again. The ritual- 
ist offers the same prayers year in and year 
out; and even some non-ritualists observe 
almost the same repetition in their devotional 
services I remember to have listened to a 
prayer in a church in New York which I great- 
ly admired. I walked home with a friend, after 
service; and I spoke of the remarkable beauty 
and grandeur of that prayer. ‘‘ Yes,’’ my 
friend replied, ‘‘it is very beautiful. I have 
myself admired it for twenty years.” [Laugh- 
ter.] If repetition is permitted to the medical 
lecturer, to the professor of law, to the plat- 
form lecturer, and to the politician, why may 
not the minister with great propriety repeat a 
discussion which has commanded his best ef- 
forts and ison a subject of essential import- 
ance to his congregation? Dr. Chalmers, when 
large audiences attended his services, some- 
times announced in the morning that he would 
repeat the same sermon in the afternoon. On 
one occasion when he had made that announce- 
ment Dr. Wardlaw was present, and gives us 
an account of the scene. It was on one Sab- 
bath evening. The seats were occupied an hour 
before the time, and the doors were closed and 
bolted. An immense crowd was without, and 
as soon as Chalmers opened the vestry door, 
in spite of the keepers, the front door was 
forced open and the crowd rushed in, com- 
pletely filling all the vacant space. Chalmers 
was grieved, and administered a sharp rebuke 
to the audience. Walking home with him, 
Chalmers said to Wardlaw: ‘‘I preached the 
same sermon in the morning ; and, for the very 
purpose of preventing the annoyance of such 
a densely crowded place, I intimated that I 
should preach it again in the evening. Have 
you ever tried that plan?” Wardlaw says: ‘I 
did not smile. Ilaughed outright. ‘No, no,’ 
Ireplied. ‘My good friend, there are but very 
few of us that are under the necessity of hav 
ing recourse to the use of means for getting 
thin audiences.’’”? Like Dr. Wardlaw, I have 
never tried it; but if ever any of you are in 
danger of being overwhelmed with auditors, it 
may be worth while to try the experiment. 
Never repeat a sermon because you are too in- 
dolent to make a new one. 

As to sermonizing, I feel my incompetency to 
advise. . I have never been a systematic sermon- 
izer. Ihave already said to you that in my 
early ministry I never had any hope of becom- 
ing a successful preacher, in the sense of being 
an orator. In addition to this, my health was 
very delicate and I didn’t expect to live long. 
In that time there were no theological schools 
of the church to which I belong in this country, 
and no theological school of any character in 
the West had gained muchreputation. Hence, 
I commenced my ministry without any specific 
theological training. I had read my Bible from 
earliest childhood—indeed, I do not remember 
the time when I could not read—and my study 
of the original languages of the Bible, especial- 
ly the Greek, had been for years a delightful 
occupation. But no one had told me how to 
prepare a sermon. I had listened to good 
preachers, but the only sermons I had ever read 
were those of Mr. Wesley. I did not know 
there was such a thing as a skeleton ora book 
of skeletons of sermons. In my youthful inno- 
cence, I would as soon have stolen money from 
a bank as to attempt to appropriate anything 
from a sermon which I had either heard or 
read. I remember an old minister once put 








of sermon sketches; but I happened to have 
common sense enough to decline the offur. 

Sol began to preach. I did not try to make 
sermons. I felt that I must, at the peril of my 
soul, persuade men to come to Christ. I must 
labor to the utmost of my ability to get sinners 
converted and believers advanced in holiness. 
For this I thought, studied, wept, fasted, and 
prayed. My selection of texts, my plan of dis- 
course was only and always with the aim to 
persuade men to be reconciled to God. I never 
spoke without the deepest feeling; and unless I 
saw a strong divine influence on the congrega- 
tion or knew of some soul being converted I 
felt sad and sought retirement to humble my- 
self before God in prayer. My sermons were 
not well arranged. Sometimes I had divisions; 
for I had heard ministers say firstly, secondly, 
and thirdly. (Laughter.] Sometimes I had a 
line written out here and there, and sometimes 
a few catchwords, on a scrap of paper, which, 
however, I seldom took into the pulpit. My 
ministry was one of exhortation, rather than of 
sermonizing; and I looked for immediate re- 
sults. 

So my early ministry wasformed. Whatever 
method I had, it was purelymy own and was 
adopted to bring men toGod. None could have 
been more surprised than myself when I began 
to find not only that souls were awakened and 
converted ; but that friends began to speak 
kindly of my simple talks as sermons. So I 
finished my first year. My second year I was 
stationed at Pittsburgh, where I was compelled 
to preach three times on Sunday and at least 
once during the week. I was so driven it 
seemed as if Icould not change my plans. At 
the end of my first year in that city Il expected 
to be relieved; but I was disappointed, and re- 
turned to the same congregation. In addition 
to my preaching, I led the public prayer-meet- 
ing one evening a week, conducted two classes, 
took a deep interest in the Sunday-school, and 
formed a class of young men, whom I helped in 
some degree to prepare for the ministry. 
And so, not expecting to be a preacher, I 
preached on; not expecting to live, I lived 
on. Many a time I resolved I would pre- 
pare better; and yet I found myself brought 
up to Saturday evening with comparative- 
ly slight preparation for the Sabbath. But. 
I studied intensely. I rose early and epent 
my forenoons in mastering theology, philoso- 
phy, and the natural sciences, in which I was 
deeply interested. I worked on my feet, and 
found my sermons among the sick and the 
poor, in garrets and in cellars. Not expecting 
ever to do much in the pulpit, I spoke to men 
everywhere of Jesus and his love, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing many scores brought to 
the foot of the cross. I expected by and by to 
find leisure to make better sermons ; but I have 
never found it. My boat is on the stream, and I 
have been borne down the rapid current without 
the time to rest, untflI can almost see the mouth 
of theriver and the boundless ocean beyond. I 
would not advise any man to do what I have 
done. I would breathe into you the devotion 
of my early ministry ; but I would urge you 
to make better preparations and become a work- 
man more approved both by God and man. 
[Applause. } 








Saiy 


BRITISH HOSPITALS. 


Our next study is in London, the great hos- 
pital city, where not only corporation munifi- 
cence, but the general charity of the people, 
pours out lavishly upon hospitals. Hospital 
Sundays, hospital subscriptions, hospital boxes 
at the railway all attest how interested is the 
populace in all that relates to these. There are 
hospitals of every size, shape, and design. The 
average Englishman feels that, whatever betides 
in sickness, in some one of these he may find 
chre and a home. It is computed that the vari- 
ous charities of London receive by subscription 
annually about ten millions of dollars. 

We selected St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
West Smithfield; Guy’s Hospital, Southwark ; 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Lambeth ; and the 
Child’s Hospital, on Great Ormond Street, for 
special examination. St. Bartholomew’s, by its 
very name and as fronting the little square on 
which the fires of Smithfield were lighted, tells 
of its ancient origin. Among its trustees, phy- 
sicians, and surgeons it counts some of the 
most distinguished names of Great Britain. 
Everything about it gives the idea of thorough 
classification ; of an old institution sufficiently 
modernized for able administration and pre- 
sided over with the highest efficiency. You are 
even told where to break a glass in case of fire ; 
and this is but a sample of instruction as to 
what to do and how to do it in every emergen- 
cy. Calender, its leading surgeon, is now on a 
visit to this country. 

Its dispensary department is large, and thou- 
sands are prescribed for and relieved The hos- 
pital is closely identified with the Medical 
School. Its medical instruction and its hospital 
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reports extend its charity beyond the patients 
who there find treatment, and thus make it a 
blessing to all. 

We now pass over to St. Thomas, the grand 
hospital of London, near the Parligment Houses, 
but on the opposite side of the Thames, not far 
from Lambeth Palace, It is a palace in itself, 
worthily placed in the neighborhood of grand- 
eur. A good government needs to care for its 
afflicted ones, as well as to make laws for the 
nation. It stretches along the Thames in a 
series of seven buildings, connected by cor- 
ridors, so that each ward is a kind of separate 
hospital, accommodating thirty to forty patients 
and six hundred and eighty in all. The venti- 
lation is by shafte connected with fire-places, 
and a hot-water heater in the center of the 
wards keeps them at desired temperature. The 
patients eat in the wards, a table being pro- 
vided for the convaleseents. All the best ap- 
pliances are at hand, and yet so arranged as to 
secure a pure atmosphere, Quick removal of all 
secretions is insisted upon and disinfectants are 
ever athand. The nurse system of this hospital 
is especially worthy of note. It is under the 
charye of sisters, though not a religious order. 
They are trained and superintended, after the 
ideas of Florence Nightingale, by one of her 
most accomplished pupils, as matron. Before 
knowing the method, we were struck with their 
admirable drill, readiness, and efficiency. In 
an hour’s talk with the matron we learned 
much as to training schools for nurses and the 
best methods of managing the nurse depart- 
ment of a hospital, so important to its success. 
“Tf you would do good,”’ said she, ‘‘ you must 
make the moral tone of the hospital as high as 
the medical tone.”’ It is charming to see the 
influence which is being exerted in England by 
that class of noble-hearted women whom Flor- 
ence Nightingale has inspired to enter upon the 
work of hospital charity. She instile a sense of 
the need of felt moral responsibility and of 
human sympathy, then adds to these that care- 


ful training which takes account of all the arts | 


of thorough nurse-care. One who has been 
long sick and knows what this means will never 
be less than enthusiastic over it. We know 
a Protestant minister who was nursed in Berlin 
by the sisters, and who dislikes Romanism, but 
is always silent when that memory steals over 
him. 








Biblical Research, 


A Cypriots inscription, long known to be 
preserved in the Byzantine Church of 8t. Irene, 
at Constantinople, has been lately deposited in 
the museum of antiquities of the Sultan, at the 
Old Seraglio. A scholar has at last had access 
to it and given a copy to the world. The copy 
in question, made by Paul Schroeder, already 
noted as the author of the first earnest attempt 
at a grammar of the Phoenician language, bears 
marks of care, though several points remain 
doubtful. -Herr Schroeder, moreover, is not 
perfectly familiar with all the Cypriote inscrip- 
tions extant, and makes a few evident mistakes, 
both in the inscription itself and the extraneous 
matter he introduces in order to establish his 
conclusions. Yet enough appears to show the 
extreme interest of this inscription. It is from 
the western part of the Island of Cyprus, 
reads from left to right, and belongs to the 
peculiar style of ita region in grammatical 
forms and variant characters. In English 
the inscription reads: ‘ Nikokles, King of 
Paphos, priest, of the Lady, son of Timarchus 
the king, set [this] up to the goddess.” 
Nicocles is a character noted in history as the 
last royal chief priest of Aphrodite Paphia and 
died in a tragic way, during the war between 
Ptolemy Soter and Antigonus for the posses- 
sion of Cyprus, about 310 B. C., which must, of 
course, be a little later than the date of this 
inscription. Timarchus, mentioned in the in- 
scription, is stated by Aristotle and Pliny to 
have had two rows of cheek-teeth—“ duos or- 
dines habuit mavillarium.” The interest of the 
inscription to the Bible student is that it fur- 
nishes another proof that the Aphrodite of 
Paphos, the Cyprian Venus, was considered as 
the same as the Baalath (Lady) of Gebal and 
other Pheenician cities, under which name 
Astarte was there worshiped, at the time in 
question. With such a complete proof, it is 
easy to see the sagacity of Selden in arriving at 
the same conclusion in his “De Diis Syriis,” 
more than two hundred years ago. Before the 
times of the golden-age Latin classics there was 
abundant reason for identifying the Greek 
divinities with those of Pheenicla and Babylon, 
whatever may have been the case before the 
times of Darius and Xerxes, Nor wouldit bea 
very bold step for the Latin poets, read in Greek 
Mterature, to take, to identify the gods of Ttaly 
with those of Greece and Pheenicia, long be- 
fore the Roman emperors came from their 
Oriental training to defile the West with Eastern 
abominations. Venus Genetriz herself was 
nothing more than the idea, if not the very 
translation, of Mulitia, of Herodotus, the Mual- 
ledeth, or Moalledeth, the Aramaic Genetriz. 











° 
Personalities, 

Few names were more widely known 
throughout the country than that of Caleb 
Cushing, who died, at his home in Newburyport, 
Mass., on the 2nd inst. He was lawyer, judge, 
diplomatist, soldier, author, and politician, 
His birthplace was Salisbury, Mass.—Jan. 17th, 
1800, Graduating at Harvard, he studied for 
the bar, where his success was tapid Soon he 
went to the State Senate, and then to the 
House at Washington. President Tyler nom- 
inated him for Secretary of the Treasury ; but 
the Senate failed to confirm him, as it did re- 
cently when President Grant named him for 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court. He fitted 
a regiment for the Mexican War, became its 
colonel, and served under Taylor and Scott. 
Originally a sturdy Democrat, he kept with the 
party up to the last moment before the late 
war; but during its continuance upheld the 
Union cause. He was one of the U. 8. counsel 
to settle the ‘‘Alabama’’ claims at Geneva, and 
subsequently represented us as minister to 
Spain. 

...-The will of the late Col, Walton Dwight, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., provides, among other 
things, that the interest of $10,000 shall be used 
annually by a committee composed of the city 
clergymen to provide a Christmas dinner for the 
poor, confining the charity to no particular race, 
creed, or color. $1,000 goes to William Rob- 
erts, an Episcopal clergyman of Colonel 
Dwight’s native village, and $1,000 tothe four 
churches in that village, Windsor, and $7,500 
tothe Binghamton Library Association. The 
fire department is remembered with the snug 
sum of $5,000, the interest to be used annually 
to provide a banquet for the entire department ; 
and the press of the city gets $1,000, the inter- 
est to go toward an annual banquet for the ed- 
itors and foremen, 


...-General Grant is visiting the ‘‘Ould”’ 
Country, previous to his departure for coun- 
tries still older in the East. Dublin received 
him on the 8d in a very cordial manner ; and 
the General returned the compliment by tell- 
ing its people that he was proud to belong to a 
country containing many Irishmen. More par- 
ticularly, he might have said that he was 
proud of the many Irishmen that fought gal- 
lantly under him during the late war. The free- 
dom of Dublin was presented to him in an an- 
client carved bog-oak casket. At the public 
banquet in his honor the lord-mayor presided. 


.... Rev. Dr, Henry Highland Garnet, the vet- 
eran colored clergyman and abolitionist of this 
city, was presented the other evening witha 
life-size bust of John Brown. This, quite ap- 
propriatel7, was the work of Miss Edmonia 
Lewis, the colored sculptress, who has devel- 
oped marked talent in her art. It is a severe 
comment on our prejudices to be told that Miss 
Lewis found no encouragement in her work in 
this country, and was obliged to go abroad to 
meet with proper appreciation. 











Science. 


In a recent issue of the “‘ Proceedings” of 
the Linnwan Society of London a paper by 
Thomas Meehan is published on the relations 
between the growth force and reproductive 
force, as connected with questions of fruitful- 
ness in plants. For instance, the Wistaria 
rarely produces seeds. A plant will produce 
scores of flowers on a bunch and hundreds of 
bunches on a plant, without a single seed-pod, 
in the majority of cases, resulting. Some bot- 
anists refer the failure to seed to the absence of 
proper cross-fertilization, The author of this 
paper shows that when the Wistaria does seed 
—which on occasional plants it will with some 
abundance—it is a flower almost terminating 
the raceme that produces the seed-pods. If 
there be two or three on the raceme, as there 
sometimes are, one is always a near terminal 
one and the others not far off. The end of 
the raceme, from the growth - force point 
of view, is the weakest part, and the 
author infers from this that there must bea 
certain amount of exhaustion of growth-force 
before the reproductive force begins to operate, 
They are, in a certain degree, antagonistic 
forces, though the one grows out of and is de- 
pendent on the other. This maingpoint is forti- 
fied by some other considerations. Wistarias 
are sometimes made to be self-supporting. In 
such cases nutrition is expended in opposing 
gravitation, and growih-force is sooner ex- 
hausted than when a branch is on the ground 
or wholly supported; and then it is more likely 
to seed abundantly. In like manner, if a tree 
of any kind grows vigorously, it is likely to be 
unproductive; but ifa ring of bark be taken 
off from such a vigorous branch, the part above, 
having its growth-force checked, is made fer- 
tile. The inference from all these facts is that 
much of the phenomena of plant life referred 
to questions of self-fertilization or cross-fertili- 
zation are really questions relating to various 
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phases of the struggle between growth and re- 
productive force. * 

....Dr. James Macfarlane has just edited a 
“ Geologist’s Traveling Hand-book,’’ published 
by the Appletons, wherein he states what there 
is of geological interest at the principal railway 
stations in the whole country. He has had the 
co-operation of Professors Dana, Hunt, Hitch- 
cock, Lesley, W. B. Rogers, Newberry, both 
Winchells, Worthen, Chamberlin, White, 
Broadhead, Mudge, Hayden, Hague, Condon, 
and other state geologists. Each author pre- 
sents his own nomenclature for the districts 
upon which he has prepared notes, and thus the 
mooted points, or those which geologists most 
delight to discuss, are made prominent and are 
stated truthfully by those most interested. 
The fullest notes are those upon New York, 
that were prepared by the editor. 


..-. The Congress of Geologists at Paris, last 
August, seems to have been well attended, the 
membership amounting to 250 persons. Of 
Americans the following read papers: Prof. 
Hall, Sterry Hunt, Prof. Lesley, Prof. Cope, 
Wm. P. Blake, and Prof. Chamberlin, of Wis- 
consin. Committees have in hand the best 
system of coloring geological maps, a uniform 
nomenclature for geological formations, and a 
method of uniformity of nomenclature in 
palzontology to report at the adjourned, meet- 
ing, three years hence, at Bologna, Italy. 








° ° 
Missions, 

Mors outrages are reported from China. In 
the Province of Fuh-Kien the chapel of the 
Church Missionary Society in Kiong-Ningfuh 
has been torn down by the rabble, and a similar 
outrage committed in Fuh-Chow, in presence 
of the British consul himself. In both cases 
the gentry or literati were inspirers of the 
attacks; and the vagabonds who made them 
openly avowed they had nothing against the 
mission, but that they were paid for their work. 
In the former case they took the catechist 
away to kill him; but changed their minds, and 
sent him away instead. This station, which is 
260 miles inland, was first occupied in 1875, 
when the native minister and four helpers were 
ignominiously expelled the city, going back in 
1878 to reoccupy it. Mr. Wolfe writes, under 
date of September 28d, that ‘‘our enemies in 
the country everywhere have promptly taken 
up the signal of destruction from their brethren 
in Fuh-Chow, and are threatening our chapels 
and churches, and in some instances we have 
had warning to leave. Our catechists dare not 
preach publicly, and the private Christians are 
subjected to the most cruel wrongs and perse- 
cutions. The most horrible charges are being 
trumped up against them, and the magistrates 
show them no justice. Their houses are torn 
down and their goods are taken away; and if 
they eomplain they are thrown into prison and 
beaten with stripes. For example, two Chris- 
tians of Achia have the boldness to confess 
that they belong to Christ, and cannot take 
part in or support the village idolatry. Their 
houses are, in consequence, pulled down; 
their goods taken away; and they are at 
once charged with the murder of an old man 
who had died a natural death eleven days 
previously, and with whose desth they had 
nothing to do whatever. They have been 
thrown into prison, and the most cruel treat- 
ment has been inflicted upon them, to force 
them to confess that they are guilty. I fear very 
much that they will be murdered in the prison, 
as the magistrate has been very forward in per- 
secuting the church. Christianity is now too 
widely and I hope too deeply rooted in the 
Fuh-Kien province to be suddenly rooted out ; 
yet I should fear the effects of a ruthless and 
continued persecution on this feeble and infant 
church. There are noble men in it, who would 
joyfully lay down their lives for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus; but there are many whose faith 
would not, I fear, stand unaffected the ordeal 
of along and fierce persecution. Our friends 
at home have very little idea of the cruelties and 
wrongs to which our poor, weak Christians are 
exposed,”’ 


-..-The whole amount of the cash, and 
offerings for the proposed mission of the Amer- 
ican Board in Central Africa is less than $1,000. 
At this rate it will be many years before the 
fund will be large enough to warrant the found- 
ing of the new mission. It is a pity that Amer- 
ica should not be represented in the gréat 
African interior opened by Livingstone, Stan- 
ley, and others. Scotland, with much less 
reason to be interested in the elevation of the 
Africans than the United States, has two mis- 
sions on and near Lake Nyassa. Will not 
some one do himself the honor of endowing an 
American mission in Central Africa? 


....The Catholics claim that their missions 
in China are very fruitful, and that the kind- 
ness shown the sufferers by the famine has 
brought many converts to the missions. The 
lives of many children havg been saved and the 
little ones, after being bafpioed, placed im an 
orphan asylum, 


Ye 












[January 9, 
- Blinisterial Regi 


ADAMS, JamzEs, becomes pastor of New ch. at 
Bowling Green, O. 
BAILEY, L. J., New Lisbon Center, N. Y., re 


signs. 

BOWEN, P. C., ord. at Beulah, Texas. 

BRISTOL, Homer C., ord. at Elkhart, Ind. 

CARPENTER, W. T., ord. at Eminence, Ky. 

COATES, W. T., ord. recently at Kedron, W.. 
Va. 

FITTZ, L. L., Rockland, Mass., resigns. 

FULLER, THropor:e, ord. at Ogdensburg,. 
N. Y. 

GIFFORD, O. P., Pittsfield, accepts call to’ 
Warren-ave. ch., Boston, Mass. 

GREGORY, O. F., removes from Eufaula to 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

HERRINGTON, A. K., remains at Salt River, 
Mich., another year. 

HOWLETT, T. R., closes his labors in Central’ 
ch., Trenton, N. J. 

KENDRICK, J. R., D.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,, 
is to resign. 

KENNOTT, W. J., Halstead-st. ch., Chicago,. 
IL, resigns. 

KNAPP, F. L., ord. at Lowville, N. Y. 

LANCASTER, W. G., Carthage, Texas., re-- 
signs. 

LILL, 8., Osage, Iowa, resigns. 

NILES, A. F., Spencer’s Mills, accepts call to 
Dewitt, Mich. 

PRIDE, E. W. removes from Roxbury to North: 
Tewksbury, Mass. 

PROPER, D. D., Iowa Falls, Iowa, resigns. 

VARLEY, Henry, the London evangelist,. 
takes up his residence in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

WHEELER, 8. M., ord. at Atlantic, Iowa. 

— J. K., accepts call to Marengo;. 


WHILDEN, B. W., removes from Mussel! 
Shoals to Quitman, Ga. 

WHITING, CHares, D. D., Quincy, accepts: 
call to Canton, Ill. 


; CONGREGATIONAL. 
BOWLER, 8. L., called to pastorate of Center- 
st. ch., Machias, Me. 


CHILDS, F. 8., New York City, recent - 
uate of Union Theo. Sem., called to First 
ch., Greenwich (Riverside), Conn. 

CLARK, F. G., dismissed at Rindge, N. H. 

GUTTERSON, G. H., sailed for India, to join 
Madura Mission. 

HART, Wo., closes his labors with Central 
ch., Bath, Me. ; 

MOORE, N. 8., supplies Colebrook, N. H., 4 
year. 

REED, Wm. Cuurcnitt, Milton, Mass., called! 
to Candia, N. H. 


WALKER, Georae Leon, D. D., Brattleboro,. 
Vt., declines call to First ch., Springfield,,. 
Mass.. He is called to Eliot ch., Newton. 


WOODS, LronarpD, D. D., LL.D., died in Bos- 
ton, Mass., aged 71. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
—, D. K., Joplin, called to Trenton,. 
0. 


COBB, Soton, inst. over Central ch., Erie, 
Penn. 


COLLIN, H. P., Oxford, N. Y., accepts call to 
Coldwater, Mich. 


CRONIN, Henry, New York City, accepts call 
to First ch., Coventry, N. Y. 


FISHER, Joun, inst. at Peosta, Mo. 


GAMBLE, Rosert, removes from Bridgeton to: 
Woodbine, Penn. 


GILL, W. J., Des Moines, Iowa, called to: 
Westminster ch. , Baltimore, Md. 


KRUG, F. V., Hanging Rock, accepts call to: 
Bloomingburg, ry ad ; 


McGAUGHEY, J., Stewartstown, Penn., called’ 
to Laramie City, Wyoming Territory. 


SMITH, Georce F., Ewingville, accepts call to 
Cedarville, N. J. 

SPINNING, Georae L., Hannibal, Mo., resigns. 

STEWART, W. B., D.D., Fort Edwards, called 
to Second ch., Coventry, N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BEASLEY, F. W., D.D., died recently, at’ 
Torresdale, Penn., aged 71... 


EASTERBROOKS, Isaac, ord. deacon at Ha- 
vana, N. Y. 


— Ww. M., ord. priest at Newark,. 
ee J. G., ord. priest at St. Louis,. 
see Hvau Roy, died recently at Kirkbride,. 
— Tuomas, ord. deacon at Havana, 


WAYNE, Josern, ord. priest at Havana, N. Y.. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARBUTHNOT, J. 8., D.D., Gallatin, called to 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
wa M. C., Atlanta, accepts call to Quitman, 


GUERRANT, E. O., M. D., accepts call'to First 
ch., Louisville, Ky. on 
HOBSON, B. M., removes from Cynthiana, 
to Mount Hope, Mo. 


HOWISON, W. T., declines call to Texarkana, 
Tex., and removes to Hope, Ark. 


McCLUER, U., inst. at Greenwich, Va.. , 
McELROY, W. T., Perryville, Ky., resigns. 
SMITH, W. CurTING, inst. at Williamsburg,. 


8.¢ 


STRICKLER, G. B., declines call to Nashville, 
enn. 


—— 
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The Sunday-schoot, } Literature is «long way in distance and.in social and | tan, rather than of the Cavalier and Church- 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 19th. 


THE MISSION OF NEHEMIAH.—NeEz. 1, 1—8, 


Nores.—‘ Nisan.”—The first month of the 
Jewish year. About April. “* Artaxerxz- 
es.”—Probably Artaxerxes Longimanus, suc- 
cessor of Xerxes. He was a weak king. 
‘ Ttook up the wine.”—Nehemiah was the king’s 
cup-bearer; an important officer and attend- 
ant. The name Rabshakeh, held by the 
Assyrian officer who led the army against Hez- 
ekiah, means chief cup-bearer.  Sad."— 
It is evident that any expression of pain was 
not allowed in the royal presence. * Gates 
consumed with fire.””—Jerusalem was surrounded 
with wild, hostile tribes, and it was impossible 
for those returned with Ezra to build up a 
stable state until they had the city fortified 
with walls and gates, Nehemiah saw this, and 
gave his whole energy to immediately building 
the walls. ‘“* T set him a time.”—We do not 
know just what the time was; probably only 
a few months or a year or two. Nehemiah was 
governor for twelve years, at least; but in that 
time he returned to the king one or more times. 
The haste with which he put up the wall im- 
plies that he had but a little time to do it 
in. “*Governors.’’— Satraps. “ Beyond 
the river..—West of the Euphrates.—— 
‘* King’s forest.” —A protected park of trees, or 
perhaps the groves of Palestine generally, 
which were cared for and could not be cut 
without permission. 

Instruction.—The noblest men will grieve 
sorest over the calamities of their nation. Dur- 
ing our late war many tears were shed of grief 
at the disasters suffered by the country. The 
man who loves his country most feels its dis- 
graces most. 

Much more is this true of the dishonors of 
the Church. The Jewish people was the 
Church, and Jerusalem was the seat of the tem- 
ple, which was falling into decay. We should 
love the Church too much to allow any hurt or 
disgrace to come to it by our misconduct; and 
it is noble to grieve over its troubles. ‘For 
her my tears shall fall.” 

A noble Christian will be ready to give up any 
position of wealth, rank, and honor if he may 
only build up the Church in its waste places. 
There are too few men like Nehemiah, who are 
willing to devote their time and wealth to mis- 
sionary objects. 

It is a beautiful incident related that, when 
the king made inquiry as to the cause of his 
sadness, Nehemiah “ prayed to the God of Heav- 
en.” There is too little ejaculatory prayer. 
Often we need to pray when we cannot use set 
words or fall down on our knees ; but we can 
always lift up our hearts in supplication, and 
beseech the help or protection we need. That 
will give us strength and will help us conquer 
temptation. We fail because we do not keep 
up the spirit of prayer, 

The hearts of all men are in God’s hand, to 
turn them as the rivers of water are turned. 
Nehemiah prayed, and he reports: ‘The king 
granted me according to the good hand of my 
God upon me.” 


 Pebiles, 


A noisy fellow annoys a fellow. 



































....Even a blacksmith’s bellows sometimes 
comes to blows. 


.... A paperthat is always full of good points: 
a paper of needles. 


...-A candidate is never tickled when the 
voters scratch him. 


----‘‘Mamma, who was Polyphemus?” ‘He 
was a man of one eye, dear.’’ 


---- “Did you do nothing to resuscitate the 
body ?”’ was recently asked of a witness, at a 
coroner’s inquest. ‘ Yes, sir. We searched the 
pockets,”’ was the reply, 


.--.‘‘What is yourname?” asked a teacher of a 
boy. ‘‘ My name’s Jule,” was the reply; where- 
upon the teacher impressively said: “You 
should have said Julius, sir. And now, my 
lad,” turning to another boy, “what your 
name ?”’ ‘‘ Billious, sir.’ 


....The little folks wanted the head of the 
family to spend the evening withthem. Father 
said he thought of attending ameeting. Various 
measures were discussed for keeping father at 
home, when Tommy, aged 5, addressed his 
brother, aged 7, as follows: “I’ll tell you what 
we'll do. We'll puta sign on the front door: 
‘No admittance to go out of this house nights.’ ” 

»»..Sacred to the memory of Sarah Ann Bly: 

Oh! mournful day 
That stole away 
Poor Mrs. Bly; 
Who chanced to die 
Of a sky— 


Rocket 
In her eye— 
Socket. 





° 


The prompt mention in our st of “ Books of the Week” 


Ushers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. ' 
-_ 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE.* 
BY JUSTIN WINSOR. 





It was high time for this book to be writ- 
ten, When the scattered interests of the 


.American colonies became a conglomerate 


under the spirit that spoke out in unmis- 
takable tones, betokening a coming nation- 
ality to include them all, the spirit that 
ushered in the great conflicts of the 
eighteenth century, American literature 
began to take form asa factor in the in- 
tellectual development of mankind in this 
western world. A _ century of fruitful 
though nascent existence followed, when the 
political work that had been planned in the 
disposal of events was put to a test to show 
whether a bond had, after all, been taken of 
fate. The fiery trial ended, the nation 
reborn, the history of its literary develop- 
ment was pushed back into the past as it 
never had been before, There was the en- 
chantment of distance, the mellowing of 
time, and that harmonizing of proportions 
which prompts us always to look to posterity 
as the rectifier of opinion and the meter out 
of justice. We had not, indeed, been un- 
mindful of a part of the significance of this 
literary past, and there had been not a few 
forerunners. We recall them, with their 
scattered memorials—Cotton Mather in that 
ponderous ‘‘Magnalia,” which sinks down 
the author in our estimation, while we 
skim his labors; the biographical studies of 
Eliot and Allen; the assiduity of Belknap 
and other founders of our historical and 
antiquarian societies; the collectors of ex- 
cerpts like Smith, Carey, Knapp, Kettell, 
and Griswold; the local chroniclers, like 
Fisher, for Pennsylvania, and the rest; the 
annalists of the pulpit, like Sprague, Thorn- 
ton, and others; the historians of our print- 
ing, like Thomas, of our journalism, like 
Hudson; and the scattered accounts of our 
libraries—both the effect and cause of liter- 
ature; the cycloprdias of Duyckinck and 
Allibone. But with all this there was no 
one expression of our literary growth, sug- 
gestive as a statue, picturesque as a painting, 
in which symmetry, affinity, comprehen- 
siveness, and definiteness should be all 
united. How the task to do this work 
fell to a New Englander, born and bred, 
we may not ask, when we consider the 
large share which New England necessarily 
claims of the survey; for never, perhaps, 
did any community, certainly not any in its 
younger days, show such a preponderance 
of scholarly men as the colonies of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and its neighbors presented’ 
when political and ecclesiastical rule were 
one, with the clergy for an aristocracy. 
Whatever their narrowness of creed, they 
studied like strong men for the maintenance 
of it. They founded libraries that serve us 
as they served them. And but for these 
libraries much of this record was impos- 
sible. As unlovely as the Mathers were, 
they had a power of giving out only 
equaled by their power of taking in, and 
they amassed the largest collections of books 
in their generation, which, scattered as they 
are to-day, are reckoned among the chief 
treasures of many libraries. With a presci- 
ence that we need to be grateful for, Thomas 
Prince worked in the forming of his New En- 
gland library, now shelved asa part of the 
Public Library of Boston, with a single eye to 
the future historian. And when he died, in 
the midst of the struggle going on for the 
possession of the continent, he knew not 
what was to be the outcome. A year later 
Wolfe purchased our future with his death; 
and it has come to :pass that to a professor 
in a great institution of learning beyond the 
great lakes, that were but so dimly known, 
it is now given to tell the story of this intel- 
lectual development, to weigh its separate 
values, and to award, amid something like 
assured conditions for the task, the abiding 
judgments. 

From the Boston study of Prince, in the 
middle of the last century, to the Ann Arbor 
writing-table of the latter half of the present 
“A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 1607 —1765. 


By Moses Coir TyLer. New York: G, P, Putnam’s 
Bons. 1878. 2% vols., 8vo. 





intellectual conditions ; but, in spite of all 
the advancement we boast of, it is a patent 
fact that physical improvements in the ways 
of living are thé last to affect the ease or 
proficiency of a life of letters, It is much 
to be doubted if Prof. Tyler to-day is com- 
paratively so well situated to compass all 
the material of his work, so far, at least, as 
New England is concerned, as Thomas 
Prince was a century and a quarter ago. 
There is no question, we think, which would 
be the better welder of those materials, for 
Prince’s age and inheritance did not give 
him the breadth of view and the instincts 
of art that our later day engenders. Nor, 
despite this interval, has the West advanced 
in predominating culture and in the gather- 
ing of libraries so as to make the task of 
writing such a book as this possible, except 
by journey to the seaboard and long so- 
journs in our Eastern libraries. Indeed, it is 
not sure that at any one point in the East can 
the material required for elucidating this 
colonial period of our literature be so readily 
found to-day as it can in the British 
Museum. It is quite certain that our own 
libraries fail us in the pursuit of the early 
history of our colonies when the great 
libraries of Europe help us. One cannot but 
recognize the disadvantages of remoteness 
from his material which Prof. Tyler has 
labored under in this task; but it so happens 
that a remarkable share of the enduring 
labors of the American pen has been accom- 
plished under a variety of difficulties, 

Tn the training which begets both percep- 
tion and conception, and in the study that 
teaches how to mark off the distance of the 
true perspective, Prof. Tyler is not without 
due qualifications for the task. His literary 
style, when at his best, is remarkably lucid; 
his choice of words critically and pictu- 
resquely eclectic; his judgment mostly cath- 
olic. His pages, however, are occasionally 
marred by a sort of serio-comic turn to his 
sentences, born, perhaps, of the Western at- 
mosphere, and which we so often see in the 
transient writing of the East, as well as of the 
West—a mannerism that Dickens has much 
helped to thrust upon too many. We mar- 
vel, for instance, that, having written the 
first of the following sentences, which was 
to the purpose and told all, he should follow 
it by the second: ‘‘It was then made evi- 
dent that English colonists would certainly 
be safe in the New World, and also that 
they would not always be colonists. That 
year completed the proofs that a certain un- 
counted throng of articulating bipeds, 
known as Americans, together with the 
words that they should articulate, were to 
be endured on this planet for some ages to 
come.” That intellectual nondescript, the 
latter-day American humorist, does not 
promise well as a literary historian. Mr. 
Tyler has an instinct for a sort of sharp dis- 
crimination, that carries with it something 
of surprise, as when he speaks of the com- 
pilation of the ‘‘Bay Psalm Book” as a 
‘*gacred job”—a very precise delineation of 
the kind of labor bestowed upon it, that the 
scholar of our early literature will under- 
stand; but the ordinary reader, we fear, will 
take it rather for slang. The few instances 
which we note, in the early part of the 
work, of compounding words, like birth- 
epoch, over-lord, and under-meaning, may 
give a suspicion to one that hits upon these 
pages that the author was one of those in- 
artistic pedants who sacrificed in this way 
the graceful turns of explanatory speech. 
But such is far from his characteristic. He 
is, above all things, easy in his transitions, 
and he welds his excerpts into his criticism 
till they become a proper part of it. He is 
always frank and discriminating. What he 
says of Robert Beverley, the Virginian his- 
torian, can well be turned toward himself: 
‘‘ He speaks out plainly what he thinks. He 
has respect to limits; never loses himself in 
pedantries or long stories. He interprets all 
things, past and present, with shrewd prac- 
tical sense.” And, again, what he calls in 
Captain John Smith ‘‘a certain personal 


largeness ” pervades the book. 
uch, in the eye of a New England er, at 


least, has been the effect of that region upon 
the literature of our country that there is 
danger in one of Prof. Tyler’s associations 
even, in considering the isolated centers of 
intellectual activity in the colonial period, 
that the contrast of New England and Vir- 
ginia, for instance, should be drawn too 
much in favor of the Pilgrim and the Puri- 





man. He marks the gradation, however, 
justly. ‘‘In general, the characteristic note 
of American literature in the colonial time 
is, for New England, scholarly, logical, 
speculative, unworldly, rugged, somber; 
and as one passes southward along the 
coast, across other spiritual zones, this 
literary note changes rapidly toward light- 
ness and brightness, until it reaches the 
sensuous mirth, the frank and jovial world- 
liness, the satire, the persiflage, the gentle- 
manly grace, the amenity, the jocular 
coarseness of literature in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the further South.” There are 
no more characteristic productions of these 
differing latitudes than those, not fashioned 
for the public eye, in the diaries of Judge 
Sewell, of Massachusetts, and that of Wil- 
liam Byrd, of Westover—the latter exuber- 
ant, delightful, pleasurable to read; the 
other narrow, puerile at times, with a per- 
vading pettiness. But it would be unfair to 
consider the witchcraft justice a sample of 
the developed New England brain, which a 
little latter found its brightest expression in 
such penetrating and comprehending acumen 
as was manifested in John Winthrop, 
of Harvard College, whom Mr. Tyler fitly 
considers ‘‘ the most symmetrical example of 
scientific and literary culture produced in 


America during the colonial time.” 
It is rare that the beginnings of a nation 


pass down to posterity so well portrayed as 
was the fortune of Massachusetts and 
Plymouth to have them, The histories of 
Winthrop and Bradford are classic from 
their very authority and the calm, judicial 
style of their authors. They were the pro- 
ductions of men who had cast their lots 
where they meant to maintain them. Vir- 
ginia offers the strong contrast that her 
early story is told by adventurers and mere 
sojourners; and in neither case can we con- 
sider that their productions, with the excep- 
tion of the work George Sandys did on his 
‘Ovid in Virginia,” were instigated by a lit- 
erary spirit. Their purpose was rather 
direct and business-like. They alike wished 
to urge on immigration and vindicate their 
own acts. Perhaps the only one of the 
earliest printed productions of any writer in 
New England who had other motives than 
these was Robert Cushman, whose famous 
sermon was defivered at Plymouth, in Dec., 
1621; and it must have been forgetfulness 
on Mr, Tyler’s part that made him pass this 
striking emanation by without mention. It 
was more imbued with godliness than literary 
skill, to be sure; but it was possessed of an 
interest few other publications can rival, 
and, as their first printed production, it is 
strongly characteristic of the Pilgrims, and 
in marked contrast to the earliest produc- 
tion that was sent from the James River to 
be printed in London—John Smith’s ‘‘ Trae 
Relation ”’—fourteen years before. Nothing 
could be more quickening of thought than 
these contrasted products. They show how 
the one colony ventured for an idea; how 
the other sought jeopardy in the spirit of 
adventure. And the contrasts thus manifest 
in their earliest publication prevailed to the 
end of their colonial existence. The clus- 
tered New England neighborhoods brought 
to their intellectual manifestations the ben- 
efits of mental attrition, gave force to their 
theocratic tendencies, brought schools in the 
train of their religion, gave roads and all the 
other physical results of co-operation, and 
caused the spirit of persecution to die out 
sooner than it did in the more southern 
provinces, where dispersion, strong oppo- 
sitions of social rank, and the commingling 
of cavalier and convict, the boast and the 
taunt, necessarily retarded that culture 
which flowers in letters and tinged them 
strangely each to the other. But if, 
all things considered, the literary produc- 
tiveness of New England appeared more 
prominent, she was not without her com- 
pensation in evil. What Prof. Tyler calls 
the dynasty of the Mathers was a fell one. 
The evil it worked was not a passing one; 
it lasted until the spirit of theocracy waned, 
and as it lasted it kept development back. 
There is little danger of overestimating the 
evil upon the purely spiritual and enno- 
bling side of the New England character 
and life that Richard Mather did with his 
ponderousneas, Increase with his wiles, Cot- 
ton with his stiffening pedantry, and Sam 
uel with his insignificance. It is rare, cer- 
tainly,’ that father, son, and grandson, with- 
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generations so despotically;. but Cotton 
lived to see the end of this mischief coming 
on, when Harvard College persisted in 
chosing another for its president,'and the 
race sank into nothingness in the ‘great- 
grandson, Cotton Mather predicted that 
Wigglesworth’s ‘‘Day of Doom” would be 
read in New England until that day should 
come in its terrors. He and such as he 
rendered possible a popularity for it in the 
last century that we think of now with 
amazement; but New England is spared to- 
day the misery of Matherism, however she 
may bow under other pestilent errors. 

We must accept this honest book as a fit 
consonance to our general histories. Rightly 
considered, the genesis and development of 
a people cannot be properly studied in any 
single aspect. It is only that single minds 
are too narrow for all the proportions that 
we accept the political, the military, the 
social, the literary history in their several 
monographs. We must read them all as 
one; and for the aspect of an intellectual 
growth, indicated by the title of his book, 
we must henceforth consider that Mr. Tyler 
has made good a claim for recognition and 
should be the recipient of our gratitude. 

Gargvard CoLLece Liprary. 





.... Cyprus: its Present Resources and Future 
Prospects, by R. Hamilton Lang, late English 
sonsul for the Island of Cyprus, published by 
Macmillan, is an elegantly printed work, fur- 
alshed with four unusually fine and accurate 
mape and conveying much valuable informa- 
‘ton about the present state of the island. Its 
style is neat and clear, with a decided flavor of 
mercantile coolness, independence, and decis- 
ton, such as to carry the reader along with 
pleasure, regardless whether it accurately states 
the facts or correctly augurs the future. The 
first eight chapters are devoted to a history of 
the ieland down to modern times; of which the 
skeleton is pretty accurate, but the filling in is 
liscolored and disfigured in several ways. The 
author’s attempts to pass critical judgment on 
statements of fact made by sober historians—to 
Niebuhrize them away where no fable is appar- 
sat, and to construct a new history by guess- 
work—rather show caprice, with perhaps a laud- 
able ambition for reputation as a scholar and 
eritic, than the sound judgment which should 
characterize the solid bank director. The ancient 
history is somewhat ill-balanced in the relation, 
and almost stops where Mr. Grote left it, with the 
exception of a few subjects specially investigat- 
ed within the past few years by Demetri Pieri- 
des, « well-known Cypriote scholar, enthusiastic 
in the lore of his native island, whom the author 
was so fortunate as to have under him as assist- 
ant in the bank at Larnaca. This part of the 
volume is by no means exhaustive, nor, in point 
of modern discovery, abreast with several works 
already given to the public. Here, too, as else- 
where in the book, an unpleasant affectation is 
manifest in a studied distortion of the spelling 
of proper names. The mediwval history is a 
mere outline, The best part of the book is to be 
found in chapters eight to fourteen, which give 
the results of the author’s observations as a man 
of business and agriculture in the island, as well 
as acting vice-consul, which was his position 
until appointed consul, a short time before he 
left the island. In those capacities the author 
was obliged to know something about the island 
itself, its productive capacity, its exports and 
imports, and the credit of its business men. 
Accordingly, he has produced the fair report 
of a Levantine financial operator; and as 
such it should be judged and valued—with 
proper business caution. The remaining 
chapters, on archeology, are scarcely as 
valuable as other accounts of the same trans- 
actions, extant partly in books written by other 
authors, quite differently colored, and partly 
in numismatic and literary journals, written 
both by the author and by other persons. Yet 
no one can blame Mr. Lang for making himself 
and his work appear as large as possible, even 
though it be as slight a mention as possible of 
the much greater labors and merits of other 
explorers. 


-...Many hundreds of novels have we read 
end reviewed; but seldom, very seldom one 
that has given us so much pleasure or inclined 
us so strongly to say “This is imperishable 
work,”’ as Alphonse Daudet’s story, Le Petit 
Chose, translated by Mary Sherwood, under the 
title The Little Good-for-Nothing. This title 
seems to indicate a ‘‘ juvenile” story; but that 
is the translator’s fault, or the publishers’. The 
story is, on the contrary, a very delicately-drawn 
and powerful novel, though without the least 
sensationalism. Daniel, the hero, is acharacter 
whom one loves and despises by turns. He isa 
compound of strength and utter weakness. At 
an early age he loses his home, through his 
father’s failure in business, and sets out with a 
stout heart to reconstruct the family fortunes. 
For a whis he makes a good fight as a teacher ; 
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but, losing his position in the college of Sarlande, 
in the south of France, he goes to Paris, where 
his brother Jacques provides for him,and en- 
courages him to take up literature as a profes- 
sion. Failing in this, Daniel gives way to dissi- 
pation ; he runs away from his devoted brother ; 
he becomes a third-rate actor in the suburbs of 
Paris ; and, when he has lost everything, the 
faithful Jacques finds him, and restores him to 
his friends and to employment. The devotion, 
the self-sacrifice, the watchful love of this 
brother, who was as father and mother to Dan- 
fel, form a very touching part of the story, 
which is full of lively movement, subtle study 
of character, and humor, besides its pathos. 
One might call Jacques Eyssette an unsuccess- 
ful Marmontel. His his:ory, in this novel, may 
be read as a pendant to the authentic memoirs 
of that distinguished bourgeois, Either work is 
as interesting as Robinson Crusoe. (Boston: 
Estes, Lauriat & Co.) 

....Jdean Teterol’s Idea, a novel from the 
French of Victor Cherbuliez, is an interest- 
ing story. To compare the quality of ite in- 
terest with that of its latest rival in charm, Al- 
phonse Daudet’s ‘Little Good-for-Nothing,”’ 
one might say that in each there is equal obser- 
vation and knowledge of the world, equal hu- 
mor, equal reach of thought; but that, if the 
work of Cherbuliez excels in artistic clearness of 
line and proportion, Daudet’s excels in a feel- 
ing for what is “tender and true.” In Jean 
Teterol’s Idea one finds almost the “lightness 
and brightness” of the Greek mind; in the 
“Little Good-for-Nothing”’ the glow of the 
northern fireside falls upon the figures that 
cluster in the enchanted circle of Daudet’s 
genius. The novel of Cherbuliez fascinates in 
the reading; but he forces his characters a 
little beyond the nature of the situation, as par- 
ticularly old Jean Teterol, conducting himeelf 
ina quiet county town almost like a brigand of 
the Apennines, and his prospective daughter-in- 
law, who behaves with more of Di Vernon’s dar- 
ing than one can ascribe, without doing violence 
to the probabilities, to any delicately nurtured 
young lady fresh from a convent. But the story 
isa charming one. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


....We cannot say much for the law that is 
laid down in The Leavenworth Case, a law- 
yer’s story, by Anna Katharine Green. The, 
story, however, has some elements of popular- 
ity. A mysterious murder is committed in a 
house on Fifth Avenue ; the wrong persons are 
suspected as the criminals; burnt letters are 
patched together; handkerchiefs and clipped 
sheets of note-paper are identified and detect- 
ives pursue the trail through more than four 
hundred pages ; when finally the true, original, 
and only murderer makes an inordinately full 
confession. The heroine, too, is curiously en- 
tertaining, as she site in her parlor, ‘‘ with her 
Grecian front crowned with the palest of pale 
tresses, lifted and flashing with power; one 
quivering hand clasping the arm of the chair, 
the other outstretched and pointing toward 
some distant object in the room.” Those who 
like this sort of heroine will find The Leaven- 
worth Case very entertaining reading. But we 
do not see why, for the money, the author 
could not have given us the execution scene by 
way of finale. (Putnams.) 


...- All sincerely-written correspondence is 
interesting ; and Prince Bismarck’s Letters, trans- 
lated by Fitzh. Maxse, are among the most 
sincerely written and the most interesting that 
we have read for a long time, They belong to 
the period from 1844 to 1866, with one additional 
letter of 1870, describing the victory of Sedan. 
They are mostly addressed to his wife and to 
his sister ; and they give this roughshod states- 
man credit for many traits which have not been 

ly supposed to form parts of his char- 
acter. For strong domestic affections, namely, 
for a really philosophic discontent with the 
world’s honors, for a keen sense of natural 
beauty, and for moods of sentiment, melan- 
choly, and tenderness, that might have fur- 
nished material for a new ‘‘ Sorrows of Werter,”’ 
had not the diplomat, instead of the poet, 
emerged from the abundant material of Bis- 
marck’snature. His religious orthodoxy, which 
has often been called hypocritical by his oppo- 
nents, appears in these letters as a quite genuine 
trait of his character. (Scribners.) 


..+e4 Hand-book of Nursing, tor family and 
general use, Published under the direction of 
the Connecticut Training School for Nurses. 
This is a good book. It is clear, practical, 
and scientific toa degree that can seldom be 
claimed for books of popular hygiene. It is in 
three parts. The first describes medical and 
surgical nursing, with notes on baths, rubbing, 
disinfection, and the medical thermometer. The 
second is devoted to monthly nursing. The ex- 
planations about the course and management of 
the puerperal state are excellent, having been 
prepared by some one who is familiar with the 
latest word in science on these subjects. A 
brief third part resumes the more familiar 
ground of family hygiene. The work is in- 
tended for any person who undertakes the 
duties of a nurse in the sick-room, and will 
be quite as serviceable for the amateur service 





often given bymemtbers of an invalid’s family 
as for the professional nurse. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. New York agent, E. R. Pelton.) 


..6+ The Colored Cadet is an autobiography of 
Henry O. Flipper, the first colored graduate of 
West Point. It gives in full the story of his 
life in the Military Academy, including, of 
course, an account of his treatment by the other 
cadets. It is not written in the complaining 
tone. On the other hand, he seems anxious to 
put the best possible construction on 
the conduct of those with whom he 
was associated, explaining many, if not most 
of the indignities to which he was subjected as 
simply the rather rough dealing to which all 
new cadets are subject. His path was evidently 
smoothed by the possession of that true dignity 
which is not hasty to consider itself affronted 
and which can consider whence an attempted 
insult comes. He was a good scholar also, his 
rank being above the average of his class. The 
book is, moreover, worth reading for its pictures 
of West Point life in general. Itis a very in- 
teresting volume. (New York: Homer Lee 
& Co.) 


...-In Water Gypsies, a Story of Canal Life in 
England, L. T. Meade, describes the life and 
career of Jim Oldham, a canaler, and of his 
children, Curly, Rag, Tag, and Bobtail, telling 
us somewhat of the works and days of this least 
fortunate class among the lower classes, in 
which 95 per cent. cannot read or write and 90 
per cent. are drunkards. It is an acceptable 
Sunday story, being freer than usual from the 
too frequent mawkishness of its kind ; though 
it has the kindred fault of ascribing an excess 
of delicate sentiment to characters in which 
delicacy in real life could never have been de- 
veloped. But the story is pleasantly told, and 
will serye a much better purpose than the 
romances of precocious love-making which are 
now 60 oftento be found in Sunday-school 
libraries. (N. Y.: Robert Carter & Bros.) 


...-Shelley, by John Addington Symonds 
(Harpers), is another volume in the series on 
English Men of Letters. It is a volume of un- 
usual interest, giving the wild life of the strange 
being, its subject, in a very graphicform. It 
wisely contents itself (for the most part) with 
a simple statement of facts. It would have 
done better to have adhered strictly to the 
narrative of the poet’s life, leaving the reader 
to form his own opinion of the man’s character— 
the discussion of Shelley’s character being the 
weakest part of the book and in some points 
remarkably feeble. 


....We have before us, bound in two vol- 
umes, the issues of the firat year (1878) of Sun- 
day Afternoon, the new magazine of which Mr. 
Washington Gladden is editor. We need not 
speak of its general character, as it has already 
made itself known to the reading public. But 
a glance over the year’s issues as a whole—a re- 
view of the general character, as well as of the 
variety of the articles—will give one an increased 
regard for this young and vigorous periodical. 
It will exert a great influence on popular 
thought, and an influence for good. 


«.+-The Phenix (Fire) Insurance Company 
of Brooklyn have issued a very interesting and 
neatly printed volume, containing the history 
of that institution for the past twenty-five 
years—viz., from the date of its organization to 
the present time, embracing also valuable sta- 
tistical information, the addresses delivered at 
its quarter-century dinner at Delmonico’s, the 
names of all the officers and directors up to 
this time, ete.—a volume which will be highly 
prized by the numerous constituency of that 
successful company. 


.... The Latest Word of Universalism (Boston, 
Universalist Publishing House) is a little vol- 
ume containing thirteen essays by as many dif- 
ferent clergymen, the whole giving in popular 
form the “‘body of divinity’ of the Univers- 
alist churches. Every clergyman who comes 
in contact with or has occasion to refer to 
Universalism should familiarize himself with 
the best presentations which can be made of it, 
and for that purpose this book may be com- 
mended. 


...-The History of Pennsylvania, by William 
Mason Cornell, D.D., LL.D., published by the 
Quaker City Publishing House, of Philadelphia, 
is a copiously illustrated volume of over 500 
pages, giving a history of the Keystone State 
from the discovery by the Northmen to the 
Centennial Exhibition inclusive. He who wishes 
to know all about the dignified old common- 
wealth will find it here. No Pennsylvania 
gentleman’s library should be without it. 


....In Outlines of Ontologicas Scvence, by Henry 
N. Day (Putnams), we have a discussion of 
the philosophy of knowledge and of being. 
The work treats, in order, of Philosophical 
Logic, Philosophical Psychology, Philosophical 
Theology, and Philosophical Cosmology. It is 
characterized by the same power of analysis 
which is seen in the author’s preceding works 
and is fitted to interest the general, as well as 
the special student. 
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deserve abundant pat for their long-con- 
tinued enterprise fn republishing the four En- 
glish quarterly reviews and Blackwood’s Monthly. 
The expense of the five is but fifteen dollars, 
and they cover such a range of political and re- 
ligious thought and are so ably conducted that 
he who reads them is sure to be well informed 
as tocurrent discussions in science, literature, 
and religion. 


-...Stock Breeding, by Manly Miles, M. D., 
late professor of agriculture in the Michigan 
State Agricultural College (D. Appleton & Co.), 
is a practical treatise for the aid of those en- 
gaged in raising stock. But the book deals so 
extensively in human as wellas in animal physi- 
ology and development that it will have a 
deep interest for every philosophical reader. 


.--.The volume of Studies of the Old Testament 
(Congregational Publishing Society) is made up 
from a series of newspaper articles by Austjn 
Phelps, D.D. Its paragraphs are pointed and 
stirring—well fitted to awaken men to religious 
earnestness. At the same time, it must be said 
that they contain much that is inflated and 
‘“ sensational.” 


...-The Congregational Publishing Society 
has issued a volume of Notes on the International 
Sabbath-school Lessons for 1879, those on the Old 
Testament being by the Rev. Jno. E. Todd, of 
New Haven, and those on the New by Dr. M. 
B. Riddle, of Hartford. Teachers and members 
of Bible-classes will find the volume a conve- 
nient one. 


..The thirty-fourth iseue of the Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library is Through Asiatic 
Turkey, by Grattan Geary—a book of travel, 
combining entertainment with instruction. 
Others than Mr. Gradgrind will be glad to see 
that works of information, as well as works of 
fiction, are to have frequent place in this series. 
..-.Houghton, Osgood & Co. publish The 
Life and Times of Francis Bacon—in two vol- 
umes—an American abridgment of tha English 
seven-volume edition of ‘The Letters and the 
Life of Francis Bacon,” by James Spedding. 
It is an interesting and important historical 
work. 


....From the pen of Professor John A. Himes, 
of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, comes a 
volume entitled A Study of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Tost” (Philadelphia, Lippincott & Co.). It is 
a critical review of the great poem—a volume 
which the student of Milton may read with 
profit. 


..-There comes to our table a pamphlet en- 
titled The Night Sides of City Life, being certain 
noted sermons by T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. 
(Chicago: J. Fairbanks & Co.). They are marked 
by that chasttness of rhetoric and calm dignity 
of manner peculiar to this celebrated preacher. 


....Mr. E. B. Treat, of this city, has just 
published a handsome volume entitled Mother, 
Home, and Heaven, being a collection of choice 
passages in poetry and prose, of a nature in- 
dicated by the name of the book. Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler writes the introduction. 


«-+-The French Revolutionary Epoch, 2 vols., 
by Henri Van Laun (Appleton & Co.), is a his- 
tory of France from the beginning of the First 
Revolution to the end of the Second Empire. It 
is a spirited narration, accurate in its state- 
ments, and will be widely read. 


....From the press of Ginn & Heath, of 
Boston, we have a little volume made up of 
Six Selections from Irving's Sketch Book, edited, 
for school use, with introduction, annotations, 
questions, etc., by Homer B. Sprague. It is 
worthy the teacher’s notice. 


....Cassell, Petter & Galpin issue a new edi- 
tion of Prof. Henry Morley’s Life of Bernard 
Palissy, better known as Palissy the potter, 
who, moreover, was not merely a worker in 
the ceramic art, but also a thoughtful writer on 
philosophy and reform. 


....In the series of choice little volumes of 
Artist Biographies published by Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. comes the life of Fra Angelico, by 
M. F. Sweetser. The subject is one of rare in- 
terest and the story is skillfully told. 


....In The Beatifie Vision, by Wm. 8. Plumer, 
D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), we have a lit- 
tle volume of devotion and instruction, which 
will be found a choice companion for the 
thoughtful bour. 


.... The Light: Is it Waning? is the title of 
the Fletcher Prize Essay for 1879 (Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society). We should hesitate 
to pronounce the treatise a work of extraordi- 
nary value. 


....We have before us The Ethics of Positivism, 
by Prof. Barzellotti, of Florence (Charles B. 
Somerby). The work is not one of popular in- 
terest, but is worthy the attention of students 
of philosophy. 

....For @ library edition nothing could be 
more desirable than Harper’s new issue of 


Macaulay’s History of Pngland, in five handsome 
octavo volumes. The type is good and the bind- 





ing neat. 
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LITERARY NEWS. Tells without the writ. 
Booed tclioc eur, wha 
‘‘A Latrs Commentary on the Psalms of Bumber it was, and whe 
David,” attributed to the age of Charlemagne L, tically emoreed by 1m 
and believed by many to have been written by f Frcs, on cay Fim bond ve Be 
the Irish saint, Columbanus, although errone- a a eneere, Cbeiae 
ously ascribed to St. Jerome by the text itself, EBEN. SHUTE, 
is announced for publication by Signor Ermann 82 Bromfield 8t., Bostom, 


Loescher, of Rome, Turin, and Florence. A 
curious feature is a running, interlinear gloss or 
interpretation of the text in the old Irish lan- 
guage. The task of editing this interesting 
document is intrusted to Signor Graziadio As- 
coli, one of the leading Italian philologers of 
our time, who, in a learned preface accompany- 
ing the prospectus, points out the use already 
made of the manuscript by eminent Irish phi- 
lologers. It is proposed to issue the work in 
parts of not less than sixteen pages of type, the 
whole to be comprised in two octavo volumes 
and completed during the course of 1880, The 
first volume will contain the text and the gloss ; 
the second, an account of the gloss, together 
with contributions to an Irish grammar and 
lexicon, furnished by it and other Celtic 
sources. Annexed to the first part, issued at 
Turin, last June, is a photo-lithographic fac- 
simile of a page in the Ambrosian manuscript 
and of another in the St. Gall copy. The edition 
is dedicated to Signor Nigra and Professor Max 
Miiller. 


‘“‘The Connection of Ireland with the Holy 
See” is the title of a new book by Mr. Willis 
Nevins. It will endeavor to show the wisdom 
of the support by Rome, first, of the Danish, 
and, secondly, of the Norman conquest of Ire- 
land, and will be illustrated by several transla- 
tions of important Papal documents, first pub- 
lished in Theiner’s ‘‘ Monumenta Veteru Iiber- 
norum.?? 


An important weekly newspaper is to appear 
under the direct inspiration of the Pope, at 
Rome. It will be published simultaneously in 
Ave different languages. Its nominal editor 
will be Count Connestabile, of Perugia, and the 
real one, Mgr. Pecci. 


The autobiography of the Duke of Grafton, 
the prime minister of George III, from which 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice drew so largely in his 
“Life of Lord Selburne,”’ has been placed by the 
present Duke in the hands of Lord Carlingford 
for publication. 


The Hibbert Lectures on the “Origin and 
Growth of Religion,’ delivered during the sum- 
mer by Prof. Max Miiller in the Chapter House, 
Westminster, are nearly ready for publication. 


The late Major Whyte-Melville had a few 
days before his death placed in the hands of 
his publishers, Chapman & Hall, the manuscript 
of a new three-volume novel. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in preparation 
a translation of Dr. Moritz Busch’s work on 
‘Bismarck and the Men about him during the 
War with France.” 


Lynch, Cole & Meehan have just issued a 
copy-book for the Irish language, with charac- 
ters and combinations printed on every page. 


A complete edition of the works of the late 
John Critchley Prince, the Lancashire poet, are 
in preparation for the press. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins is not engaged, as was re- 
ported, in completing Mr. Dickens’s unfinished 
novel, ‘‘Edwin Drood.” 


Walter Bagehot’s ‘Literary Studies,” as edit- 
ed by R. H. Horne, is ready in London. 
— ie —— 
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Religions Iutelligencr 


THERE will soon be another branch of the 
Anglican Church established, with a regular 
episcopal and independent organization. Itis 
of very recent growth ; buthaselready beeome 
a body of considerable importance and with 
a favorable outlook. The Church of Jesus 
aims to accomplish a reformation, not a 
revolution; and it was founded on the idea 
that there are many intelligent Catholics, 
both among the clergy and laity, who were 
only waiting for an opportunity to withdraw 
from a church which had become hope- 
lessly corrupt, and attach themselves to a 
body in which they could worship God in 
purity. Before the first congregation of the 
Church of Jesus was founded there had been 
one or two attempts made to establish a Re- 
formed Mexican Church, which had come to 
naught. In 1863 a number of priests (stated 
by some as high as 150) undertook to inau- 
gurate a reformation; but in a year or two 
the movement was utterly forgotten, A 
subsequent reformation, led by Francis Agui- 
lar, an ex-priest, attained to much smaller 
proportions, but lasted somewhat longer. 

The Protestant movement in Mexico has 
sprung from the work of the Bible societies. 
An agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society obtained Maximillian’s permission 
in 1864 to circulate the Scriptures freely. 
Colporteurs worked diligently, and against 
violent opposition from priestly zealots, 
in the City of Mexico, Tampico, Puebla, 
Vera Cruz, and surrounding country, dis- 
tributing nearly 10,000 Bibles the first year. 
In 1866 Maximillian withdrew his permis- 
sion, and imposed a restriction on the further 
circulation of the Scriptures; but in spite of 
this 13,000 copies were sold and 3,000 given 
away in that year. This proved to be most 
excellent missionary work, and by it many 
were reached and converted who could not 
have been visited or preached to by mission- 
aries. Copies of the Scriptures had been 
taken into Mexico with the United States 
army and had been smuggled over the 
Texan border. The latter method was 
abetted by Miss Melinda Rankin, who has 
the honor of establishing the first Protestant 
mission in Mexico. In 1852, after several 
years’ labor among the Catholics of Missis- 
sippi and Huntsville, Texas, she removed to 
Brownsville, opposite Matamoras, and, estab- 
lishing a school there, improved every oppor- 
tunity of sending the Bible across the bor- 
der. When Mexico was opened, in 1859, to 
Protestant missions she was ready to avail 
herself of the opportunity. Colporteurs and 
missionaries were placed under her control, 
and she directed the work which resulted 
in the formation of the first Mexican Protest- 
ant congregation, at Monterey, now the 
center of an important mission. She sent 
out converts to preach and distribute the 
Bible. She went among her friends in the 
North to raise money; and, driven back fre- 
quently by the vicissitudes of the War of the 
Rebellion, she returned te her post as. soon 
as it was possible, and generally before it 
was prudent to do so. In 1872 her health 
compelled her to retire from a work to which 
she was devoted, and which had so prospered 
under her hand that she left six organized 
congregations, six schools, two missionaries, 
and several native preachers. 

Miss Rankin was an interested friend and 
adviser of the mission work begun in the 
City of Mexico in 1869 by the Rev. Henry 
Chauncey Riley. Mr. Riley was well fitted 
for the work. A native of Chili, he was 
familiar with the Spanish language, and 
was ministering to a congregation (Protestant 
Episcopal) of native Cubans in New York 
City when called to go to Mexico. Mr. Riley 
sought out the neglected converts of ex- 
priest Aguilar, who had recently died. 
These were few in number; but in two years, 
time he had been enabled to gather forty 
congregations in Central Mexico, and to sur- 
round himself with a cerps of twenty-six 
teachers and preachers, fout of whom were 
ex-Catholic priests. These results surprised 
and ‘alarmed the Catholic priests, and 
they appointed one of the most learned of 
their number, Aguas, to meet Mr. Riley in 
public argument and show that he was a 
false teacher. . Aguas, to prépare himself, 
read Mr. Riley’s tracts; but with a result not 
foreseen by his brother priests. He became 
& convert to Protestantism, and until his 
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death was g sturdy champion of the refor- 
mation, whom no priest cared to meet on the 
platform. In reply to the letter of the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico excommunicating him, 
Aguas told His Grace that the apostles them- 
selves would be liable to excommunication 
if they were members of the Archdiocese of 
Mexico. 

Mr. Riley and his assistants were pot per- 
mitted to prosecute their work peaceably. 
Their converts were persecuted most bitterly, 
sometimes even to death, often to the loss of 
their property, their business, and their repu- 
tation. The well-to-do business classes, the 
fashionable, and the rich, says Dr. Riley, 
were deterred by this violence from joining 
the Church of Jesus. In many cases small 
congregations held their meetings privately, 
and often they have been at the mercy of 
mobs. 

The numerous congregations thus formed 
effected a synodical organization, and elected 
Aguas as the first bishop of the Church of 
Jesus. Aguas died, however, before con- 
secration; and subsequently Dr. Riley and 
Mr. Hernandez were selected for the episco- 
pate, and application was made to the bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church to conse- 
cratethem. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
is not.in the habit of doing things in a hurry, 
so it has come to pass that several years have 
passed singe the application was made, and 
the Chureh of Jesus has no episcopacy yet. 
Bishop Lee, of Delaware, as head of the 
commission to take the application into con- 
sideration, visited Mexico, and made a fa- 
vorable report to the Houseof Bishops. Itis 
expected that at some time in the future the 
bishops-elect will be able to obtain consecra- 
tion. 

‘The General Synod of the Church of 
Jesus held a meeting in the City of Mexico 
in November, and elected a third bishop, the 
Rev. Tomas Valdespino. The bishops-elect 
were authorized ‘‘ to conclude the offices for 
the administration of the holy communion 
and baptism, and to prepare all the neces- 
sary certificates and documents to be laid 
before the Mexican Commission of the P. 
E. Church in the United States.” The 
Church of Jesus has now, we believe, be- 
tween 60 and 70 congregations, and, with 
everything in its favor, promises to be- 
come 4 power for good in the Republic, 

We have not spoken of the various mis- 
sions carried on by Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, the American Board, the 
Friends, and others. They have all been 
successful, and are planting churches in all 
parts of the country. Together with the 
Church of Jesus, they form a powerful 
agency for the reformation of Mexico. 





Tue Edinburgh United Presbytery has 
adopted several amendments to the ‘‘ Declara- 
tory Statement.” The first article relative to 
the free offer of salvation to all men was 
amended by omitting the words “as taught in 
the Standards and in consistency therewith,’’ 
and substituting for them the words “ includ- 
ing the doctrine of God’s special love to his 
own people and in consistency therewith.” 
This was done on the ground that the doctrine 
of the free offer of salvation is not consist- 
ent with the disproportionate prominence 
given in the Standards to the other view of 
the doctrine—namely, its restriction to the 
elect. The second article, concerning the 
doctrine of personal election, was allowed 
to stand without change, on motion of Dr. 
Thompson, who sald: ‘“ They all believed in the 
dectrine of unconditional personal election. 
After making a brief reference to the doctrine 
of election, the article proceeded to say, what 
had always been held by the Church, that this 
doétrive was consistent with the fact that God 
would have it that all men be saved. They 
thought that, in the state of opinion and of 
controversy in this country and this age, it was 
necessary they should make a clearer statement 
on this anbject than perhaps had formerly been 
made; and.thewhad been led to bring into addi- 
tional prominence the general application of the 
death of Christ. Their Confession would un- 
doubtedly have been a far better and more per- 
fect Confession had it given clearer expression 
to this truth.” The third article, in reference 
to man’s total depravity, it was proposed @hould 
be omitted, on the ground that it was an 
affront tothe Standards. No one od the 
motion, and by unanimous vote the e.was 
passed over unchanged. A motion was made 
to omit from the fourth article, which treats 
of the salvation of the heathen, the words 
‘and perishing for lack of knowledge,” on the 
ground that the Church hed no right to pre- 
judge the future destiny of the héathen. ‘It 





was decided, however, not to change the ar- 
ticle. Subsequently the Presbytery accepted an 





amendment, to the follo effect..Instead of 
the concluding words ‘mor does she bind 
those who accept the 8 is to hold that 
God in. no cages saves without the of the 
ordinary means,’’ the following were accepted : 

“Nor does she bind those who accept there 
Standards to gny jedgment concerning the final 
destiny of the heathen, which will be 
mined by the righteous Jadge aecordi: 
light they have possessed in this world.” 
Bome chatiges: Wére made in the fifth and 
sixth articles, and the seventh, respecting 
liberty of opinion in the Church, was so amended 
as to conclude thus: 

* As are not essential to the system of doc- 
trine contained therein; the Church guarding 
against the abuse of this liberty to the injury of 
its unity and peace.” ; 

Mr. Wardrope gave notice of a motion to over- 
ture the Synod for new and simpler symbols of 
faith, 


...»The Rev. C. B. Perry, of Baltimore, who 
has charge of a chapel in Baltimore in which 
there are 300 colored communicants, in a letter 
opposing the erection of special training schools 
for colored ministerial candidates, makes the 
following interesting statements about existing 
institutions of the Protestant Episcopal Church : 


th hen at the Philadelphia Divinity 
Sch aittlag in the same class-room with a 
c 8 t, I remember no unpleasant 


feeling in regard to it among students or pro- 
fessors. A zealous layman recently spoke to 
me of the pleasure with which he met at the 
bishop’s residence, at a reception of the stu- 
dents of the Divinity School, a Negro graduate, 
no less marked for ease, modesty, and polite- 
ness of manner than for receiving on the occa- 
sion that courtesy and kindness from the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania which the latter so well 
understands extending to his guests. 

“In the General Seminary in New York a 
student, after care | an unusually satisfactory 
examination for full literary qualifications be- 
fore the examiners in Maryland, has been re- 
ceived by professors and students alike with 
every mark of kindness and cordial welcome. 
He is said neither in the class-room nor at the 
commons to seem at any disadvantage as to 
courtesy, ‘either subjectively or objectively.’ 
On the contrary, the students of the Seminary 
have formally expressed a wish that the 
trustees should make it known that colored 
students will be as cordially welcomed as any 
others, and that there is, therefore, no need of 
establishing ‘class institutions.’ Tt is but just 
to add that the leaders in this friendly action 
were candidates from Southern dioceses. <A 
trustee of Alexandria Bominery, and one of 
still neg authority in Faribault, have assured 
me tha t these institutions would take the same 
course. . 5 


.-.-A Catholic letter from Rome states that 
“ devotion to the saintly memory of Pius IX is 
ever on the increase. :At all times persons are 
to be seen praying before his temporary resting- 
place in the Vatican Basilica. Marvelous cures 
are reported as obtained through his interces- 
sion. Not long since a poor woman, for many 
years the recipient of the bounty of the de- 
ceased pontiff and suffering from a chronic 
malady in the leg, rendering amputation neces- 
sary, was inspired to seek the advocacy of him 
who had so befriended her during life. She 
prayed long and fervently, and the night of 
May 18th retired to rest, her leg being appar- 
ently no better. To her amazement, upon 
awaking on the following morning, she found 
the leg perfectly healed, no vestige of the 
wound remaining. Since that moment she has 
had no return of the malady. Documents, duly 
drawn up, signed and attested by the patient 
herself, by the physicians in attendance, and by 
other persons privy to the facts of the case, and 
countersigned by Mgr. Ricci, maggiordomo to 
Leo XIII, have been consigned to the proper 
authorities for safe keeping.”’ 


...-A correspondent of The Herald and Pres- 
byter writes an amusing account of the recep- 
tion by King Humbert of a deputation of nine 
Protestant pastors from Naples. The King was 
greatly puzzled as each pastor introduced him- 
self—a Methodist, a Close Baptist, a Wesley- 
an, a Presbyterian, a member of the Free Chris- 
tian Church, a member of the Church of the 
Apostles, ete. ‘I don’t understand,” he would 
exclaim, ‘‘so many colors, 80 many shades.’’ 
He knew of the Waldensians, and at last 
turned to the Waldensian pastor for an ex- 
planation. ‘‘Asin your Majesty’s army,” said 
the pastor, “there are many regiments, with as 
many uniforms, but all under one commander- 
in-chief and bearing the same banner, so 
Evangelical Christians have many denomina- 
tions, but one head over all—Jesus Christ—and 
one banner—his Gospel.”’ ‘‘ Yes,” said the 
King. ‘‘That I can understand. - Still, there 
are many colors.” 


....A singular story comes from Central 
America about President Barrios and his inter- 
est in doctrinal subjects. After one of his state 
dinners he entered into an argument with two 
priests, who were his guests, about the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception. Barrios, the 
story goes, was an inflexible unbeliever in ft, 
and became so irritated at the determined posi- 
tion of the priests in the affirmative that he 
knocked Pages down. Pages tried to escape; 
but the president commanded him to return 
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and make an epology on his knees. The priest 
yielded to the humfliation; but this did not 
satisfy Barrios, who began to beat Pages with 
acane. The reverend father grappled with his 
assailant, and at that moment a servant rushed 
in and shot the priest. 


...-The traces of the controversy in the Re- 
formed (German) Church are fast disappearing. 
The Mercersburg theology was ably supported 
and defended by the Mercersburg Review, the 
only quarterly published in the Church for some 
years. The Review now announees a change of 
name and of basis. It is hereafterto be known 
as the Reformed Quarterly, and seeks to become 
“an organ for the whole Church,” standing on 
the doctrinal basis of the Heidelberg Catechism. 
It was shown by the proceedings of the General 
Synod last year that all the bitterness of the 
controversry was past, and that the reconcili- 
ation of the two parties had gradually ap- 
proached, 


..--A correspondent of the London Guardian, 
writing of the Order of the Corporate Reunion, 
says: 

“T have good authority for stating that the 
so-called bishops, among whom is Dr. Frederick 
George Lee, vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, 
have received consecration at the hands of three 
bishops belonging or claiming to belong re- 
spectively to the Roman, the Greek, and the 
Armenian churches; and in virtue of this con- 
secration these gentlemen are now performing 
omer functions, conducted, of course, with 
the strictest secrecy, Thus they are reconfirm- 
ing persons enrolled in the Order who are pre- 
viously rebaptized, on the ground that the 
validity of the orders of the English clergy is 
doubtful, and as a consequence that the func- 
tions they have performed are also invalid.” 


....The Orthodox party in the Reformed 
Church of France are now in trouble over the 
nomination of a theological professor at Mont- 
auban. At every turn, whether they wish to 
call a synod or appoint a professor of theology, 
they are hampered by their connection with the 
state. Some of them, tired of waiting for the 
state to give permission for the calling of a 
synod, are now proposing to establish a semi- 
official synod, a project which we do not exact- 
ly understand. What they seek is to have the 
government concede that the synod has the right, 
to establish an authoritative doctrinal standard. 


....The revival at Fall River, Mass., of which 
we have already spoken, began about two 
months ago. Messrs, Pentecost and Stebbins, 
at the invitation of several of the pastors, be- 
gan aseries of meetings, and continued tiiem 
some time, without even overcoming the cold- 
ness of the churches. About the middle of the 
third week, however, signs of growing interest 
were seen, and with the reviving of the spirit- 
ual life of the churches came the conversion 
of many souls. 


«++-The Catholic Congress of France, recent- 
ly held at Lille, recommended that a Catholic 
academy of literary and scientific men be formed 
for the defense of Catholic truth in a literary, 
scientific, and historical point of view; that 
books and tracts be circulated and a cheap 
daily paper established in the interests of the 
Church; that Church musie be cultivated and 
that great care be taken in selecting objects of 
art for Catholic homes. 


....The Baptists very wisely commemorated 
the Centennial of American Independence by 
raising funds for the endowment of their edu- 
cational institutions, and large amounts were 
secured. The total of subscriptions for the 
State of New York is, as it appears from a re- 
port just made, $103,946. Of this sum $12,657 
is yet to be collected ; but $74,982 has been ap- 


portioned among five Baptist institutions in this 
state. 


.-..At the recent consistory of the Unitarians 
of Hungary it was reported that there are 83,- 
114 Unitarians in Hungary, including Tran- 
sylvania. Last year 131 persons were received 
into the Church and 19 leftit. This year a Gen- 
eral Synod is to meet, in commemoration of the 
tercentenary of the death of the first Unitarian 
bishop in Hungary, Bishop Francis David. 


...-The Presbytery of Caithness (Free 
Church of Scotland) has expressed regret that 
the pastor of the church at Florence should in- 
troduce instrumental music in divine service ; 
and the Assembly is to be overtured to discuss 
the question on its merits. Christmas services 
and stained glass windows are also appearing, 
to the dismay of Dr. Begg and party. 


+...The Rev. Jack Walkingstick (gold- 
headed cane?), the Rev. Poor Wolf, and the 
Rev. Whirlwind are members of the Cherokee 
Indian Baptist Association. Some 800 persons 
attended the meeting of the Association, rep- 
resenting eleven churches, and heard the above 
gentlemen and others make addresses, 


....Northern Methodism, as the result of 
eleven years’ work in Texas, has 14,207 mem- 
bers, 2,467 probationers, 308 local, and 221 
traveling preachers, 174 churches, and 177 Sun- 
day-schools, with 13,822 scholars. 


..--The Pope is about to fill the vacancies in 
the Sacred College by the appointment of twelve 
new cardinals, 
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munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
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AFTER THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


THE proposition to extend the Week of 
Prayer so as to make ita Month of Prayer 
is not a wise one; but what it aims at ought 
to be secured. Too many of our churches 
observe the week in a formal way, and rea)- 
ly expect no further good out of it. We 
pray at other times for personal blessings, 
for sanctification and peace; but this week 
we meet to pray for the extension and vic- 
tory of the Church, for its enlargement at 
home and abroad. Mere praying will not 
secure this. The prayer is one which must 
largely, through its own reaction on the one 
who prays, purchase its own answer. If the 
prayer has been cold and heartless, it will 
be useless. If it has been warm and earn- 
est, it will set the man or woman who has 
offered it to labor for its answer, 

If we have then prayed aright, we will not 
relapse into indifference. We will ourselves 
seek the enlargement of the Church. The 
prayer which was general, perhaps, and in- 
clusive, for the young, for nations, for the 
world will now narrow itself down to par- 
ticular objects. Who that has a godless, or 
heedless, or a thoughtful but undecided 
member of his household but will now pray 
and labor with deep earnestness for his con- 
version? The fruit of the Week of Prayer 
must be gathered in the after weeks by faith- 
ful personal labor, by kind solicitation of the 
impenitent, by telling them of the salvation 
through Jesus Christ, and beseeching them as 
Christ might beseech them to be reconciled 
unto God. 

The failure to gather the fruits of any 
series of religious meetings is very general- 
ly caused by a neglectto do anything but 
pray. The prayer is worthless, because not 
followed by Christian labor. Men are more 
ready than we think to respond to appeals 
made to their conscience. There are very 
few people brought up under Christian in- 
fluences who do not wish they were Ohris- 
tians. A great many of them would say 
that they do not exactly know what to do to 
become Christians. There are thousands of 
such people attending our churches and 
associating with our communicants who ap- 
preciate the beauty of the character of 
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Christ, and feel the obligations upon them of 
the law of God and conscience, and who 
would be readily brought to consecrate them- 
selves to Christ if they were only clearly 
toldhow. They need to be addressed kind- 
ly and plainly, and taught how to pray and 
how to give their hearts to God. Let them 
be sought out and instructed. We have been 
praying that they may be converted. Shall 
we not do our part to answer our own peti- 
tions? 





THE RESUMPTION VICTORY. 





WuHen Congress, in February, 1862, au- 
thorized the issue of legal-tender notes, and 
then repeated the authorization in the next 
July, and then again in March of the fol- 
lowing year, it acted under what was at the 
time deemed an imperative necessity of the 
Government, created by the emergency of 
war. The Democrats, almost to a man, 
opposed the measure, and Republicans 
adopted it, not as a matter of choice, but 
only as the least of two evils. Congress had 
never before exercised such a power, and 
the universal theory of the country had been 
that no such power was granted by the Con- 
stitution. The Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, in reversing a previous decision 
and sustaining the measure, placed its con- 
stitutionality on the ground of an urgent 
necessity, of which Congress, and Congress 
only, was the competent judge. 

There is no doubt that the legal-tender 
notes greatly aided the Government in 
prosecuting the war and conquering the Re- 
bellion. Whether the legal-tender quality 
of these notes was indispensable or not to 
the service may admit of question. Upon 
this point there has been and still is a diver- 
sity of opinion. Be this as it may, there 
can be equally no doubt that this quality, 
taken in connection with the volume of the 
notes issued, has been the prolific source of 
enormous evils. It placed the whole coun- 
try upon the basis of irredemable paper 
money, and entailed those results which 
with unvarying uniformity follow from such 
an experiment. Our experience has been 
like that of all other countries who, for any 
reason, have gotten into the slough of such 
money. It is comparatively easy to get 
there; but to get out of the position has al- 
ways proved a very embarrassing problem. 
The road out in most cases has been through 
repudiation and violated public faith. 

The question which for several years past 
has largely occupied the attention of the 
American people has been whether the 
promise made on the face of every legal- 
tender note should be fulfilled, and, if so, 
when this should be done. Congress, by the 
Public Oredit Act of March 18, 1869, solemn- 
ly declared that the promise should be kept, 
and that provision therefor should be made 
‘‘at the earliest practicable period.” An- 
other Congress, by the Resumption Act of 
January 14th, 1875, fixed the day when the 
actual payment of legal-tender notes should 
commence, and authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to take certain prescribed steps 
for providing the means. Mr. John Sher- 
man, as senator of the United States, drafted 
the latter of these laws ; and to him, as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has been assigned 
the honor of carrying it into effect. The 
day for the execution of the law dawned last 
week, with a Treasury fully prepared for 
the task, without a ripple of disturbance in 
our monetary affairs or business arrange- 
ments, with none of those evils which the 
Greenback croakers have been making them- 
selves hoarse in shouting, with good pros- 
pects of permanent success, and to the satis- 
faction of the great body of the people. 

What not a few persons said could not be 
done has been done; and to-day specie re- 
sumption is a fact accomplished. Every 
legal-tender note, every bank-note, every 
bank-check, every domestic bill of exchange, 
every private contract for the payment of 
dollars, every book-account, indeed, all the 
sundry instruments which express debt obli- 
gations to be liquidated in money now 
mean so many dollars in gold value. This, 
according to the experience of the world, is 
the surest aud most uniform medium of ex- 
pressing the idea of value. The Government 
of the United States, in paying its legal- 
tender debt in gold at the option of the 
creditor, at once lifts all paper obligations 
to this standard, and will keep them there 
so long as it continues such payment. The 
notes are just as good as gold, and, because 
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idence, and thanks to President Hayes and 
Secretary Sherman, the country has reached 
this position at last. Not without much 
suffering and not without severe conflicts 
of opinion; but without repudiation and 
without permanent dishonor to the national 
faith, : 

We would not, however, conceal from 
ourselves the fact that the resumption prob- 
lem hes by no means passed beyond all its 
perils. It is not as yet so completely an 
accomplished fact that nothing more remains 
to be done. There are some things, and es- 
pecially two, that must be undone, or very 
essentially changed, before the country can 
reach an entire’y safe position. One of these 
things is the S!iver Law, which must be re- 
pealed or greatly modified, or the business 
of the country will in the end lapse from 
the gold standard to that of a depreciated 
silver dollar, fluctuating from week to 
week with the variations in the price of 
silver. The other thing is the law re- 
quiring the reissue of redeemed green- 
backs, which virtually makes the Treasury 
a great bank of issue and compels it to keep 
coin enough on hand to float its own notes 
at par. Both of these laws are very grave 
obstacles in the path of successfully com- 
pleting what was last week so auspiciously 
commenced, The advocates of ‘‘ honest 
money” must still remain in the field and 
continue the fight until final victory shall 
leave nothing more to fight for. This isa 
good time to rejoice; and it is just as good 
a time to urge on the contest to the last 
ditch. It is certainly no time to strip off 
one’s armor and be content with the laurels 
of the past. 

a 


LAIN-SPOKENNESS. 


It is well to know precisely where a man 
stands with whom we have to do. The 
ministry of the denomination will thank The 
Congregationalist for informing them plainly 
what is its position as to the effort now 
making to draw closer the lines of theolog- 
‘ical belief. 

It gives its creed as of ‘‘ Congregational- 
ists,” of ‘‘ Trinitarian Congregationalists,” 
and of ‘‘ Evangelical Trinitarians.” Under 
the latter designation it specifies the doctrines 
of inspiration; of the lost, sinful state of 
man; of the redemption through Christ’s 
death; of repentance and faith; of salvation 
for those that believe; and, finally, ‘‘ that 
whoso believeth not shall be damned.” It 
thus continues: ; 

‘We desire to be especially plain-spoken 
ust here. We are not able to think that 
esus Christ believed or taught the annihila- 

tion of the sinner who dies impenitent, or 
the tem character of the doom of the 
lost; and we cannot go further in these sub- 
jects than he went. We see no way in 
which to La rd his honesty as a man—to 
say nothing of his perfectness as God—unless 
we interpret him in all this as, for sub- 
stance, holding and teaching that which is 
the old-fashioned doctrine of the Orthodox 
churches. And, since it is easier for us to 
accept him as our Divine Teacher, with all 
which juts beyond the narrow horizon of 
our comprehension in these respects, than it 
would be to displace him and try to get 
along on some lower level of faith, we hold 
and teach in these points in the main as our 
fathers did. And, more than this, as we 
find it im ible to conceive how one can 
fairly and honorably, not to say honestly, be 
a Dongreantionalies who does not in these 
points hold and teach substantially that his- 
toric faith which has done so much to make 
Congregationalism what it has been and is, 
we shall do our best, with malice toward 
none, with charity toward all, to make others 
share our convictions and such action as 
those convictions may enforce.” 

We also wish to be equally plain-spoken 
on this subject, for we too address a very 
large number of Congregational ministers 
and laymen. To us also it appears evident, 
according to our best reading of the words 
of inspiration, that Christ and his apostles 
taught an endless existence of sin and pun- 
ishment for those who reject his Gospel. 
This conclusion we base not on single decla- 
rations nor on the derivation and exegesis of 
aionios or any other word, and least of all 
on the passage from that very doubtful por- 
tion of Mark’s Gospel from which The Con- 
gregationalist takes its formulation of the doc- 
trine; but from the general tenor of our Sa- 
viour’s teachings, which suggest no escape 
or reprieve. So much for the doctrine, 


which it requires no very great courage of 
plain-spokenness to avow. It is the general 
belief of American Evangelical churches, 
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more convenient, will ordinarily be used But we also hold that this belief, in pre- 
rather than gold. Thanks to a good Prov- | cisely this form, is not essential to an Evan- 


gelical system of faith. T'he Congregational- 

ist must know that when the short creed of 

the Evangelical Alliance was formulated 

the German and some English representa- 
tives vigorously opposed the incorporation 
into it of this dogma. It knows very well’ 
that, so divergent is the belicf of English 
Congregationalists on this point, when their 
Union last May drew up a declaration of 
faith which should condemn the speakers in 
the Leicester Conference, they could not 
put this doctrine into their formula. It is 
well aware that among the Congregational- 
ists for whom it has the most adiniration 
abroad are R. W. Dale, J. Baldwin Brown, 
and Edward White, every one of whom 
denies the eternal conscious misery of the 
lost. It is setting up a definition of ‘“‘ Evan 
gelical” belief which does not hold in Ger 
many or England. 

We have stated simply facts. We now 
proceed to be equally plain-spoken as to 
what ought to be the fact. 

That ought to be reckoned Evangelical 
which has to do with the evangel, the Good 
News. The Good News is that the Son of 
God has come from Heaven to earth, to 
live, suffer, and die, and thus provide salva- 
tion from sin and its penalty for all who 
will gratefully receive him and forsake 
their sins. Now that Good News stands, it 
is not in the least affected though a man 
believes with our English friends in the 
utter extinction of the finally impenitent. 
It stands glad tidings of great joy, though 
one believes that millions of those who died 
impenitent, because they never heard of 
Jesus Christ, or heard of him imperfectly 
and erroneously, will in another world see 
his beauty and embrace it. Nay, it stands 
though a man’s confident trust in the good- 
ness of God leads him to declare that the 
redemption which has here failed of its pur- 
pose shall, after long periods of punishment 
hereafter, finally achieve its object, and in 
the consummation of all things be accepted 


by those who have here rejected it, 
that God may be all in all. The 
Good News, we say, holds. The 


core of Evangelical faith is retained, mixed 
with error, we believe, but retained; and to 
expel those that retain it from the Church 
is, we hold, schism and heresy. 

We should like to know why 7'he Congre- 
gationalist has selected this doctrine of ‘‘ his- 
toric, faith” as essential, in preference to 
others which have also belonged to ‘‘his- 
toric faith,” but which it is content to drop 
out of sight. An examination of the files of 
The Congregationalist from the beginning 
would discover quite as many different 
notions of ‘‘ historic faith” as are the names 
under which that many-titled journal has 


defended it. 
But we wish to call attention to the an- 


nouncement which The Congregationalist now 
makes. We have before said that there 
appears to be a concerted movement to 
drive out of the denomination those who 
believe that God’s goodness will allow him 
to do better by the ignorant or the rebellious 
than his Word appears to ustoteach. The 
Congregationalist, after declaring its opinion 
that a man cannot ‘‘honorably”—and it 
doubts if he can ‘honestly ”"—claim to 
be a Congregationalist while holding any 
other than its doctrine of future pun- 
ishment, announces that ‘‘we shall do 
our best” ‘‘to make others share our 
convictions, and [take?] such action as 
those convictions may enforce.” We will 
allow that its language, which applies 
to private members, was intended to apply 
only to ministers; and yet there remains a 
threat of ecclesiastical warfare such as the 
denomination has neverseen. The Congre- 
gationalist is pledged to do what it can to ex- 
pel from the ministry, at least, every man 
who isinfected by what it declares heresy. 
Its business is to call attention to instances of 
such heresy and to initiate action. Its ‘‘ best” 
will require, at least, this. But we shall 
heartily grieve to see it take upon itself this 
task; and we can tell it that a great many 
Congregational ministers and more laymen 
will also grieve at it. We can tell it 
that, if it must center on this crusade, 
it will find a very large portion of the 
ministry arrayed against it. We can tel. 
it that not a few of the noblest men in the 
pastorate and among the presidents and pro 
fessors of our colleges and theological semi 





naries will refuse to follow it in this wat 
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against the brethren. Does it forget, to say 
no more, who constituted the council when 
Mr. Van Norden was ordained in Beverly, 
or when Mr. Munger was installed in North 
Adams? Does it think it a duty to enter 
upon a crusade against such men, to the 
schisin of the denomination and the scandal 
of the cause of Christ? 





AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


TuE Supreme Court of the United States 
has just .rendered a very important decision 
in regard to the status of the rebel states 
during the war. The case before the Court 
grew out of the following facts: 

In 1838 the legislature of Tennessee char- 
tered the Bank of Tennessee, and provided 
in the charter that the notes of the bank 
should be receivable at the treasury of the 
state and by all tax collectors and other public 
officers in all payments for taxes or other 
moneys due to the state. An amendment to 
the constitution of Tennessee, adopted in 
1865, after the close of the war, declared 
that all the notes of the bank issued after 
May 6th, 1861, and during the continu- 
ance of the rebellion were not entitled 
to this privilege, as secured by the 
charter of 1838. The plaintiff in the 
suit sought to pay his taxcs with these 
notes; and, such payment being refused, he 
paid his taxes under protest, and then 
brought a suit to test the constitutionality of 
the amendment of 1865 which excluded this 
right. The courts of Tennessee decided 
against him, and he carried the question to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
claiming that the amendment is inconsistent 
with that provision of the Federal Consti- 
tution which forbids a state to impair the 
obligation of contracts. The Supreme 
Court, holding the provision in the charter 
of 1838 as to the receivableness of the notes 
for taxes to be a contract within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, came to the question 
whether the amendment of 1865 to the con- 
stitution of Tennessee was valid. The main 
reason assigned for its validity was that 
Tennessee during the rebellion was to all 
intents and purposes no part of the Union; 
and, hence, that all its legislative and admin- 
istrative acts, and all acts done under its 
authority, were void, except as they might 
be ratified by the state after reconstruction 
or be recognized on principles of comity. 
The notes of this bank issued during the 
war were claimed by the defendant to be in 
this predicament; and, hence, it was urged 
before the Court that the amendment of 
1865 was valid, and that the provision in 
the Federal Constitution in regard to the 
obligation of contracts has no application to 
these notes. 

Thus the Court had before it the question 
whether the State of Tennessee during the 
period in which it was one of the Confeder- 
ate States was in or out of the Union, une 
of the United States or not, and, hence, 
whether it was then subject to the provis- 
ions of the Federal Constitution or not. In 
answer to this question, Mr. Justice Miller, 
in delivering the opinion of the Court, said: 

“The political society which in 1796 be- 
came a state of the Union by the name of 
the State of Tennessee is the same which is 
now represented as one of the states in the 
Congress of the United States. Not only 
is it the same body politic now, but it has 
always been the same. There has been per- 
petual succession and perpetual identity. 
There has from that time always been a 
State of Tennessee and the same State of 
Tennessee. . This political body has 
not only been all this time a state and the 
same state, but it has always been one of the 
United States—a state of the Union. ‘Under 
the Constitution of the United States, by 
virtue of which Tennessee was born into the 
family of states, she had no lawful power to 
depart from that Union. The effort which 
she made to do so, if it had been successful, 
would Wave been so in spite of the Constitu- 
tion, by reason of that force which in many 
other instances establishes for itself a status, 
which must be recognized as a fact, without 
reference to any question of right, and 
which in this case would have been, to the 
extent of its success, a destruction of that 
Constitution. Failing to do this, the state 
remained a state of the Union. She never 
escaped the rege of that Constitution, 
though for a while she may have evaded 
their enforcement.” 


The doctrine here stated is the same as 
that adopted in the case of Texas vs. White 
(7 Wall, 700), though it is here more fully 
developed. The consequence of this doc- 
trine is that all acts done in any one of the 
rebel states during the war, whether legisla- 
tive, executive, or judicial, and all con- 




















tracts made or executed, if not done in aid 
of the insurrection against the lawful au- 
thority of the United States, possessed at the 
time the element of legal validity, and must 
be so treated by courts of justice in decid- 
ing any questions that may subsequently 
arise in regard to them. And, inasmuch as 
there was no evidence showing that the 
notes of the Bank of Tennessee issued dur- 
ing the war were so issued in aid of the re- 
bellion, the Supreme Court held the issue to 
be lawful, to be within the provision of the 
charter contract as to the receiveableness of 
these notes for taxes, and, hence, to be 
within the provision of the Federal Consti- 
tution forbidding the states to impair the 
obligation of contracts. The judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee was conse- 
quently reversed, and that court directed 
to proceed in the case in accordance with 
this opinion. 

The interpretation of the Constitution 
given in this opinion settles a very impor- 
tant question as to the status of a state when 
it once becomes a member of the Union. 
Being admitted into the Union in the way 
provided by that instrument, it can never 
get out of this position except by successful 
revolution. An ordinance of secession has 
no validity unless established by force of 
arms, and then it can be recognized only as 
a fact existing in spite of the Constitution. 
The temporary suspension of the operation 
of this instrument by reason of a rebellion 
does not abolish its authority. The inde- 
structibility of the Union, and also that of 
the states as parts of the Union, are funda- 
mental elements of the system, as explained 
by the highest tribunal in the land. 





THE OFFICE OF MISSION PERIODI- 
CALS. 


WE are surprised that such a practical and 
business-like people as the Methodists should 
not see the advantages of having a monthly 
missionary magazine. The Society used to 
publish a poor one, which it was found diffi- 
cult to circulate even gratuitously. The 
past year it has done worse; it has chosen 
nothing to take the place of the magazine. 
The slips of items which were sent out to 
the denominational press fall short of that 
dignity. At the last two annual meetings of 
the board of managers the question of a suc- 
cessor to the defunct magazine was discussed, 
but the majority could not be persuaded 
that it was either wise or econom- 
ical to undertake such an_ enterprise. 
The old one had failed; the people 
would not read it; it did not pay. The 
Church could be reached more effectually 
through the weekly press. So it comes to 
pass that a church of a million.and a half of 
members, with extensive home and foreign 
missions, has no periodical. devoted to the 
great cause. Half a million dollars is col- 
lected yearly from a people who could double 
the amount easily. The Society is not using 
its opportunities; it is not managing its affairs 
wisely. 

Men who give money for any benevolent 
purpose want to know what are the neces- 
sities of the case; how the money is applied 
and what are the results, If all the facts are 
made known to them, they will have such an 
interest in the object that they will 
gladly contribute to it; and as they learn 
from time to time of good results achieved 
enthusiasm will be engendered, which 
always leads to enlarged donations. This is 
the office of the missionary monthly. The 
people give in the aggregate a large amount 
of money for missionary work. They are 
entitled to know what this money accom- 
plishes. The many who have not given 
anything, if they could be informed as to 
the extent and progress of the Church’s 
missions, would feel like helping on the 
great work. Success encourages and in- 
spires. The cause is of such a nature that 
the moment a Christian apprehends it he 
feels his obligation to assist it. Press this 
obligation upon him, and he yields. 

The greatest of the missionary corpora- 
tions, the Church Missionary Society of 
England, has at once the largest income 
and the best missionary periodicals in Chris- 
tendom. The two are closely connected. 
Year by year, as The Intelligencer and Record, 
The Gleaner, and The Juvenile Instructor have 
improved, the income of the Society has in- 
creased, reaching last year its highest point, 
on the upper side of a million of dollars, 
The Record, which consists of about 60 pages, 











the various mission-fields of the Society; but 

it reviews the history and progress of each 

mission, one after another, until all have 

been treated, and then begins on the round 
again. The ablest men on the missionary staff 
write valuable special articles, which range 
over all subjects having a bearing on mission 
work, and there are always interesting letters 
of missionary tours, etc. The Gleaner is il- 
lustrated handsomely, and is a _ reposi- 
tory for odds and ends of mission intelli- 
gence and the like; and the third publica- 
tion is for young children, the reading 
matter being in the story form. These 
periodicals are not gratuitously circulated. 

They are worth paying for, and they return 
a golden harvest of contributions, besides 
the receipts for subscriptions. The fact that 
of the million of dollars received last year 
less than one hundred thousand came from 
legacies shows that it is the members of the 
churches who make up the great bulk of the 
yearly receipts of the Society. 

The Methodist Missionary Society has the 
opportunity and the means to make as good 
& missionary magazine as that of the Amcr- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, or the Amer- 
ican Board. It has numerous and success- 
ful missions; it has missionaries in the field 
who could be induced to write frequently; 
and there are men who could do good edi- 
torial work. The missionary secretaries 
ought not to be saddled with any editorial 
responsibility. They have quite enough 
work to do without taking up additional 
burdens. No man can fill the office of ed- 
itor ably and properly unless he can give 
his whole time to it. His work cannot be 
done with scissors and paste-pot. Such 
aman must be paid a salary, a liberal 
salary. Economy in this matter would 
be simply a waste of money. In short, 
the Society could not publish such a 
magazine as it ought to have without ex- 
pending considerable money. It would be 
money well invested, however. It would 
pay handsomely. 

If the Society passes another annual mcet- 
ing without providing for a successor to T'he 
Missionary Advocate, we shall be more than 
surprised. Imagine the American Board 
dropping The Missionary Herald. on the 
ground of economy, and waiting more than 
a year to see what would come of it! 


Editorial Motes. 


THE matter of the confirmation or rejec- 
tion of the President’s appointments in the 
the custom-house and naval office in this city 
must soon be attended to by theSenate. It fs, 
we trust, falsely reported that Senator Conk- 
ling will oppose the confirmation. This would 
bea great political mistake, we have no doubt. 
There have been quarrels and disaffection 
enough in the Republican ranks of this 
state. If it is to succeed in 1880, New York 
Republicans must act as a unit and lay aside 
their personal feuds. Without New York the 
Republicans will certainly lose the next ad- 
ministration; while, if harmonious, there will 
be no difficulty in their carrying the state, and 
probably the country. At the opening of 
the late campaign Senator Conkling gave his 
voice in favor of peace and conciliation within 
the ranks of the party. This was accepted in 
good faith by the friends of the Administration, 
and, working together, the two wings of the 
party achieved an unexpectedly complete vic- 
tory. Senator Conkling’s position was publicly 
announced over his signature to Mr. Cornell, 
followed by his speech at Saratoga, after the 
changes in the federal offices in the port of 
New York, of which he bad previously com- 
plained. The victory which will give him an- 
other term in the Senate was the result of his 
conciliatory position, and the pledge which 
he virtually made then ought to be kept. 
There is not in this state any general 
feeling of distrust of the President which 
would warrant such a rebuke as the rejection 
of these appointments would be. The Admin- 
istration is thoroughly Republican and desires 
a Republican succession. It is entitled to gen- 
eral support in every effort to improve the 
civil service, and it has accomplished good 
results. No complaints have as yet reached 
the public from any source that the present 
incumbents are not competent and trustworthy, 
and it is generally admitted that the duties of 
the collector, ‘surveyor, and naval officer are 
admirably performed and are not made sub- 
servient to political purposes. 











It was claimed by the White Leaguers of 
Louisiana that if they could only get rid of the 
‘‘carpet-baggers,”’ and place the government 
under the control of “the wealth and intelli- 
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not only gives all the latest intelligence from | gence of the state,” then tax burdens would 


be greatly reduced and all things would be- 
come prosperous and lovely. For about a year 
and a half the state has been in the hands of 
“the nativeand the best’; and yet these sweet 
expectations have not been realized. When 
Governor Kellogg retired from office he left in 
the treasury of the state $300,000 as a surplus, 
after having, during his term, reduced the state 
debt from $25,000,000 to $15,000,000, with a rate 
of taxation ranging from 24 to 14 mills. The 
treasury, under Governor Nicholls, is now en- 
tirely empty, and some $900,000 are needed to 
pay the January coupons on the state bonds 
and defray the immediate expenses of the gov- 
ernment; and, besides this, the indebtedness of 
the state has been increased by about two mil- 
lions of dollars. These are the reported figures, 
and, if correct, they certainly show that the 
millennium has not come in Louisiana since 
Democracy obtained the control of its affairs. 
Such a record beats the worst kind of “carpet- 
baggism”’ in even its worst days. 


Tue Charleston News, in an editorial on the 
question whether the solid ‘‘South shall go 
with the East or the West” in the next presi- 
dential election, with its one hundred and 
thirty-eight electoral votes,expresses the opinion 
that there will be “a Western platform and 
candidate’? and ‘‘an Eastern platform and 
candidate,” and that, on the whole, the South 
had better ally itself with the latter, as having 
the broader intelligence, the higher knowledge, 
and the safer and more reliable statesmanship, 
and that Senator Bayard, of Delaware, is the 
coming man to meet the requirements of the 
situation. ‘These are very provoking ideas to 
Senator Thurman, who has been so carefully 
trimming his sails for the Western breeze, and 
calculating, as a matter of course, that the 
solid South would follow the lead of Western 
Democrats. As between him and Senator 
Bayard, the distinction is that between a time- 
serving trimmer and one who has principles 
which he has the manliness firmly to hold and 
the courage to utter. It would not be at all 
surprising if the solid South should seriously 
disappoint him 


TuE schemes of the Monarchists in France 
are most effectually overthrown by the elections 
of last Sunday. It will not be possible, unless 
some sudden and unaccountable revolution in 
public opinion should take place, for the Bona- 
partists, or the Legitimists, or other royalists, 
¢ither separately or in combination, even with 

..v help of the president, to endanger the peace 
.ud perpetuity of the Republic. It is a glori- 


r ous fight which the Republicans have made 


against the whole conservative party. The 
final triumph of last Sunday is more com- 
plete than the most enthusiastic patriots 
expected. Of the 82 senators chosen (forming 
athird of the Senate) the Republicans have 
secured at least 64, while they had only 19 of 
the retiring senstors. The Senate is now in 
the bands of the Republicans, who have a de- 
cided majority. In neither house of the legis- 
lature are the Conservatives strong enough to 
carry any measure, France is to be congrat- 
ulated that the republican idea Las taken so 
deep a hold on her people and that the promise 
of a strong and enduring republic is so excel- 
lent. We are not afraid that, after having 
enjoyed the advantages of. republican govern- 
ment, France will desire to return to the mon- 
archical system. She dropped that forever 
when she repudiated the Man of Sedan. 





Ong of the most decisive ‘‘ notes,” at Jeast in 
this day, of a true church is that it is devoted 
to foreign missions. It is, prima facie, an evi- 
dence that a church is far fallen from the faith 
that it has no missions to the heathen and does 
not care to have. Ifthe Unitarian churches of 
this country were distinguished for their enthu- 
siastic missionaries at home and abroad, they 
could not long maintain the reputation 
of being non-evangelical. It is not more 
than might be expected from the Universalist 
body in this country, which has for years 
now been passing from the negative to the pos- 
itive phase of theology, that it should turn its 
thoughts to the needs of those who have never 
received the revelation of Jesus Christ. There 
is nothing more excellent and, we trust, pro- 
phetic ip the first number of the consolidated 
Christian Leader than an earnest article by Dr. 
T. B. Thayer, of Boston, urging the establish- 
ment of a Universalist mission in some unoccu- 
pied heathen country, perhaps among some one 
of the tribes made known to us by Mr. Stanley. 
We trust Dr. Thayer’s words will be listened to. 
The Universalist denomination is large enough 
and wealthy enough to sustain such a mission. 
Dr. Thayer thinks that the peculfar phase of 
truth emphasized by Universalism will impress 
the heathen more than ordinary orthodoxy. 
The experiment is worth trying, and we imagine 
that the most straitest sect of religion could not 
object, however much they might look down 
on the Universalists, to their going to a race of 
savages, committing their language to writing, 
translating into it the Bible, and preaching re- 





demption through the cross of Jesus Christ. We 
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trust The Christian Leader will not weary until 
there shall be created in its denomination an 
enthusiasm for the good work which it pro- 
poses, 


In the House of Lords eight lord-bishops 
voted to support the Affghanistan War, while 
only one voted against the government. One 
of them, Dr. Ellicott defends his vote. The 
arguments are generally political and flimsy, and 
the old ones with which Jingo speeches have 
made us familiar. But the following is new: 


“But I voted also as a minister of the Gospel. 
For, let it be remembered, decline of English 
influence means also a decline in the advance 
of the Gospel. Imperfectly as we have hither- 
to done our duty to India, we are now certainly 
awaking to our tremendous responsibilities, 
and for Engiand’s power now to wane in India 
would be for the evangelization of that portion 
of the Oriental world to be retarded, it may be 
for centuries. I have seen nothing in the mis- 
sionary efforts of Russia to lead me to think 
that in the blessed work of the propagation of 
the Gospel the influence of that country could 
be advantagcously substituted for that of En- 
giand.”’ 





Such a reason for going to war is astounding. 
It is absolutely unchristian. To go to war for 
the sake of spreading the Gospel is bad enough, 
but can be understood. But to defend war on 
the basis of a fear that another Christian nation 
will spread Christianity not quite so well as we 
are doing is grotesque and paradoxical enough. 
Cortez went on a murderous crusade to make 
converts of the héathen; and we condemn him. 
What shall we say of this Protestant bishop 
who has so filly Jearned the spirit of the Bible 
on which he has commented that he defends a 
war of conquest on the flimsy pretext of sume 
ulterior fear of Greek Christianity ? 


WE shall be very gladto make the correction 
desired by The Vermont Chronicle, it it will come 
to particulars and’ tell us what misstatements 
we have made fu our editorial on ‘‘ The Historic 
Belief in Vermont.’? We made no charge that 
Vermont “ pastors and churches in convention 
have become mere politicians to secure sinister 
ends.’’ Nor did we have the thought, unless it 
be to this extent true, that the effort to drive 
outa number of faithful and zealous pastors 
of churches because they do not hold with 
Dr. Walker and Mr. Johnson is in pur- 
suit of “a sinister end.’ We should not 
call the end “ sinjster,”’ although we believe it 
to be an end which, if achieved, would be in- 
jurious to the churches and which is contrary 
to the genius of Congregationaliem. In a com- 
munication, Mr. Johnson tells the readers uf 
The Chronicle, in substance, that the “ Histor'c 
Belief’ resolution was written by oné minist.-r 
(we said Dr. Walker), and communicated by 
him to another (Mr. Johnson), who copied it 
out and presented {it to the convention. He 
adds that ‘no consultations preceded it,” and 
‘‘no privately communicated ends are to be 
gained by it.” Every one would acquit Mr. 
Johnson of the desire to make difficulty in the 
churches, But we only say what is probable onthe 
face of it, and what there is evidence to believe 
is the truth, that the effort to impose this resolu- 
tion in the Vermont convention, and similar 
ones in other state conventions, is part of a 
plan to press out of the denomination those 
who are obscurely pointed at in this resolution. 
Dr. Cushing declares that to be his purpose 
and effort. The Congregattonalist declares that 
it will do its best to drive such people out of 
the denomination. There és just now a consid- 
erable movement to “‘ purge’’ the denomination 
of a number of men who have been for years 
held in esteem as teachers within it. Dr. Walk- 
er and Mr. Johnson have a full right to try to 
drive them out, and veither they nor The Chron- 
icle have any right to complain If their object is 
fairly stated. 


THE collapse of the Freedman’s Savings Bank, 
organized under the authority of Congress, oc- 
curred in the fall of 1873, now more than five 
years since; and soon thereafter Congress 
placed its assets in the charge of commission- 
ers,authorized to settle up its affairs and divide 
the proceeds prorata among the depositors. 
Several small dividends have already been made, 
and the cost thus far paid out of the assets, 
according to a recent dispatch from Washing- 
ton, has been $40,000 in salaries of commission- 
ers, $64,000 paid for the salaries of agents, and 
$31,000 expended for attorneys’ fees, making 
an aggregate of $135,000, which is equal to 
nearly one-half of the dividends ¢:stributed 
among the depositors, These are ugly- 
looking figures, especially when we add 
that, unless Congress shall take the 
matter in hand again, the prospect of a final 
settlement seems very remote. We do not 
know precisely what the commissioners have 
been doing, and are somewhat at loss to under- 
stand this seemingly enormous rate of cost; 
but we do know that the Freedman’s Savings 
Bank has turned out to be one of the most cruel 
swindles of modern times, and that Congress 
owes it to the depositors to take the most 
prompt measures to secure to them every penny 
that can possibly be realized from this rotten 
concern. We wish that it had the constitu- 
tional power to reimburse them from the pub- 
lic Treasury for the entire loss. 


Tue California Constitutional Convention 
has in the committee of the whole adopted 
an article which gives to the legislature of the 
state the most plenary powers in dealing with 
the Chinese problem. The legislature is author- 
ized to prescribe the conditions upon which the 
Chinese may reside in the state, and provide for 
their removal upon their failure to comply 
therewith, and to ordain that no Chinaman 
shall be employed upon any publie works, or 
directly or indirectly by any corporation, or be 
allowed to catch fish or lease or hold real estate, 
and that the cities and towns shall have power 
to remove Chinamen beyond their limits and 
prevent their return thereto. These are some 
of the forms of the power which the proposed 
article gives to the legislature of the state. It 
seems highly probable that the people of that 
state will ratify it. No sensible lawyer can sup- 
pose that the article, if finally adopted, would 
stand five minutes in the presence of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, It is in 
direct and open conflict with the express lan- 
guage of the Burlingame Treaty, which the Con- 
stitution makes a part of ‘‘ the supreme law of 
the land,” and hence the supreme law for Cali- 
fornia, as well as for every other state in the 
Union. 


Our readers will in our correspondence col- 
umns find the first of ashort series of articles 
from the peu of Dr. Spear on the gold and 
silver coinage of the United States. The object 
of the series is to give both the law and the 
facts in regard to this coinage, for the purpose 
of throwing light upon the so-called silver ques- 
tion, that has recently attracted so much public 
interest. Dr. Spear has made the subject one 
of careful study, and we cannot doubt that our 
readers will find these articles worthy of a 
thoughtful perusal. No one can fully under- 
stand the silver quostion without a knowledge 
of the coinage legislation of the United States. 

....Why loud-mouthed patriots should make 
such a disturbance over the proposition of 
Cyrus W. Field to erect a memorial stone over 
the spot where Major André was executed we 
fail to discover. Their patriotism must be as 
sensitive as it is explosive. It is not to be a 
monument to the virtues of André ; but simply 
intended that the spot may not be lost, as it 
would have been had not an old man of ninety- 
one been found, whose mother witnessed the 
execution, and who had himself witnessed the 
removal of the body in 1821, who conducted; 
Mr. Field and Dean Stanley to the spot. If 
Dean Stanley should write the inscription, we 
may be sure that it will not be one that will be 
offensive to any but an abnormally susceptible 
American. 


.... We are inclined to agree in part with The 
Freeman's Journal, which says : 


“The Puritan following are very careful to 
avid the use of the name of God, or of Our 
I, d, ax avn invocation! In place of the old 
Catholic ejaculations ‘Good God!’ ‘Lord of 
Mercy !’ ‘ Dear Jesus!’ and many others, they 
express their ‘true inwardness’ by saying ‘darn 
it,’ ‘dratt it,’ and sundry other explosions of 
obscure meaning.” 


Of course, there is no objection to those pious 
ejaculations when piously used, while the 
Puritan” “explosions” above quoted are a 
mean compound of cowardice and profanity. 
“Thou shalt swear by his pame’’ isa command 
given to Moses. But the swearing must be 
devout. 


....They were not twelve, but four candi- 
dates for licensure whom the Presbytery of 
Santa Fé required to repeat from memory the 
entire Shorter Catechism. It ie said in defense 
of the Presbytery, by a correspondent of The 
Evangelist, that this was all the theological 
education that these Mexicans had, and that 
they were excused from the ‘‘Latin Exegesis’’ 
and ‘other similar exercises’ imposed by the 
‘Form of Government."" This was not too 
much theology ; but we should have preferred 
to require the memorizing of double the quan- 
tity of the Epistle to the Romans, or of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which are sufficiently 
Presbyterian, we trust, at least for a missionary 
field. 


... Judging from the extracts which have 
appeared in dispatches from Washington, the 
documents to be submitted by the President 
to the Senate in regard to the last election in 
Louisiana and South Carolina will pot only 
justify his reference to the subject in his Mes- 
sage, but also confirm the truth of what be 
sald. These documents consist in the official 
reports of marshals, deputy marshals, and dis- 
trict attorneys; and if the extracts already 
published indicate their general character, then 
they tell a story of horrible outrage upon the 
electoral rights of colored voters at the South. 


-.»»The moral which the daily papers are 
drawing from the life of Caleb Cushing is a 
healthy one, They almost unanfmously con- 
demn him as a man of marvelous acquirements 
and abilities, which were not sufficient to pur- 
chase him the respect of his contemporaries, 
because he Jacked conscience. Right did not 
arcuse apy enthusiasm ip him and wrong did 
not disgust him. This lack, notwithstanding his 





talents, in which he perhaps surpassed every 





one of his countrymen, made his life a compar- 
ative failure. 


...-We heartily commend the Hoebraica 
monthly supplement of the Jewish Messenger. It 
is devoted to matters of Hebrew scholarship, 
and much of the matter in the firet issue would 
be of value in our own “ Biblical Research.”” We 
see in this the enterprise of a young Jewish 
scholar who is well filling his father’s place as 
editor. But we see that even he finds it difficult 
to get Hebrew and Greek printed as correctly 
as English, which makes us look with more 
leniency on blunders in Hebrew in Christian 
quarterlies. 

.--.The new Christian Leader opens excel- 
lently. It takes the eight-page form, and is 
large, handsome, and well edited. Dr. Geo. H. 
Emerson is the editor, assisted by five con- 
tributing editors. It hangs out the Winchester 
Confession of Faith as its banner at the head of 
its first column. The two papers from which it 
is consolidated are among the oldest religious 
papers in the country, The Universalist being in 
fts sixtieth and the Leader in its forty-ninth 
year. 

-++-It is almost a mockery of popular gov- 
ernment that the man should be elected gov- 
ernor of Maine who received the smallest num- 
ber of votes—only one in five of those cast. But 
the house of representatives sent to the senate 
the names only of the two lowest candidates, and 
the senate wisely chose the Democratic, rather 
than the Greenback candidate. Republicans 
prefer an honest Democrat like Garcelon to any 
disciple of the school of financial dishonor. 


....dudge Sutherland, City Judge of New 
York, on retiring from judicial service by the 
limitation of age, was last week honored with a 
public reception by the members of the bar and 
the bench. He was never more competent for 
the service, and the constitution of this state, 
as we think upwisely, retires him. He proposes 
to resume the practice of law, after being on 
the bench for twenty years. 


.... The legislative commission that bas heen 
looking into the conduct of Senator Grover 
while be was governor of Oregow has brought 
very serious charges against bim, involving no 
less than $97,000 of state funds which have 
passed into his hands and for which no proper 
account has been given. The people of that 
state would like to know what the ex-Governor 
did with these funds. 


...When we hear of a woman who has al- 
lowed numerous suitors to propose marriage to 
her, we set her down asa heartless coquette, as 
it is so easy generally to save a suitor the pain of 
a rejection by intimations which a noble-minded 
woman will know bow to give. There are minis- 
terial coquettes who show equal heartlessness, if 
we can judge from the number of calls which 
they receive. 


....If those who read the admirable article 
by “ Another Country Reader,” in Tue InpE- 
PENDENT of this week, on “Providence and 
Professor Newcomb,”’ should think they detect 
init some of the strength and felicity of Pres- 
ident Noah Porter’s style of thought and ex- 
pression they would be exercising a shrewd 
critical judgment in which they may put con- 
fidence. 


«»+. We heartily hope that the appeal of the 
American Home Missionary Society will be 
heeded. Those Congregational churches which 
are not able to take up a special collection for it 
next Sunday will, we hope, do so the Sunday 
following. The debt, which is all due to its 
missionaries, has been reduced from $38,000 to 
$26,000, and a faithful effort will remove it alto- 
gether. 


...-It is an admirable plan that has been 
adopted, on recommendation of the mayor of 
this city, at a meeting called at hie office in the 
City Hall, that the entire city be canvassed 
next Tuesday for supplies, to be distributed to 
the needy through our benevolent institutions. 
Other cities might well adopt the same plan 
this severe season. 


....Governor McClellan’s refusal to convene 
the New Jersey Court of Pardons seals the fate 
of Hunter, the convicted murderer of Arm- 
strong, who will be hung at Camden to-morrow. 
Thera is no reasonable doubt of his guilt. Pub- 
lic opinion in New Jersey is and has been over- 
whelmingly against bim. 


....How classic the obituary which the poet 
of the Hartford Times writes on the death of a 
citizen of that town, who lost his life by falling 
under the cars: 

“ He suffered by the will of God, 
However sad his case ; 
The Lord have mercy on his soul, 
* Requiescat in pace.'" 

...-The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs bas decided to recommend that the re- 
mainder of the Japanese Indemnity Fund be 
returned to Japan, amounting, with the inter- 
est, to more than a million of dollars. This 
ought to have been done years ago. Yet, bet- 
ter late than never. 

-+.-The treasurer of Oswego County, in this 
state, recently died, after having held the office 
for seventeen years. An examination of his 
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books shows a deficiency of sixty theusand dol- 
lars. Some remedy for these repeated defalea- 
tions of county treasurers is most urgently 
needed. 

--.-A correspondent in the Boston Herald 
contradicts the report that woman suffrage in 
Wyoming Territory has proved a failure. The 
women, according to this correspondent, gener- 
ally vote, and the effect is healthful upon the 
morals and good order of the community. 


----The Christian Intelligencer is fifty years 
old, and shows its years by its dignity. We 
wonder whether when we are as old we shall 
feel as aged as it now seems to us that the Jntel- 
ligencer must feel. 


-»-. The deuths in this city during 1878 amount 
to 27,005, against 25,729 births, showing an ex- 
cese of the former by 1,276. 


Hublisher's Department. 


SooTHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








THE common flavoring extracts in the 
market bear no comparison for fine flavor to 
Dr. Price’s. 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tur third public rehearsal of the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, Adolph Neuen- 
dorff conductor, is announced for next Friday 
afternoon. The third concert will take place 
on the following Saturday evening. The soloists 
will be Mrs, Anna Granger Dow and Mr. Frank 
Rummel—artists so well known to the musical 
public that no praise is necessary. The pro- 
gramme is one of exceptional excellence. 

The English Glee Club, assisted by Miss 
Beebe and Miss Finch, will give their second 
Evening Concert, at Chickering Hall, this Thurs- 
~~ evening, January 9th. 

he Italian opera season under the manage- 
ment of Max Btrakosch has opened success- 
fully, in cone of many predictions to the con- 
trary. Although the public have been charmed 
by the brilliant singers in Mapleson’s company, 
they do not fail to appreciate their old-time 
favorites, Miss Kellogg and Annie Louise Cary. 








Tue Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, of Boston, who 
lectured last season in Brooklyn upon “Pagan 
and Christian Rome,” under the auspices of 
the Art Association, announces a new course of 
six illustrated lectures upon ‘“‘ Roman Life and 
Greek Art in Ancient Pompeii,’ to be given on 
Thursday evenings, beginning January 23d, in 
the Second Presb jan urch, corner of 
Clinton and Fulton Streets. The Course Tickets, 
at $2.50 (with reserved seat), will be for sale at 
Chandler Brothers, 172 Montague Street, on 
and after January 16th. 


Ons of the events of the lecture season this 
winter will be a series of twenty-five historical 
lectures by Dr. John Lord on the ‘‘ Great Char- 
acters of History,’ at Chickering Hall, on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, at 11. ‘he second in 
_ course will be given next Friday, January 








CLUB RATES. 


Tue attention of our readers is called to 
the fact that we have made some important 
reductions in the prices at which we can 
supply other newspapers and periodicals in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT. 

Those who wish to take one or more 
publications with Tus INDEPENDENT will 
save time and money by remitting to us at 
per terms given in our Club Rates. 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 


A New YEar’s present of one or more 
volumes of the Household Edition of Charles 
Dickens’s Works would be very acceptable 
to any friend or relation. We have changed 
our offer somewhat, making it more attract- 
ive and liberal. For which see page 29 of 
this issue. 


SAFE TRUST FUNDS. 


THE semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. has 
= been announced by the North River Sav- 
ngs Bank, of this city. Their rg age the 

ast six months illustrates what can be done 
p rudent management. The expenses were 

less than in 1877, requiring only $8,600 for 
the entire year, while the deposits and depos- 
itors have increased in a marked degree, and 
the year closes with a surplus of over 2 per 
cent. The workings of this institution are a 
model of perfectness, and the depositors are to 
be congratulated in having funds so prudently 
invested. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES. 


A Bratn AND NERVE Foon, composed of 
the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ. Physicians have pre- 
scribed 160,000 packages in all forms of 
Nervous Disease and Debility. F. Crosny, 
666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. For sale by druggists. 


























“Tue Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 
and alt farms af tenet aebiity relieved by taking 
Menemau’s AAs 4 oni: Tonic, only 





pro; is not a mere stimulant, ltke the ex 
tracts of beef; but contains blood-making, f 


ting, and life-sus' inv: 
Crate ee ed conditions w result of ex- 
haust! overwork, or acute 
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Tue leader of the retail clothing trade 
(Baldwin the Clothier, of course) speaks for 
the good of the people. The great reduc- 
tion in the Ulster department may be under- 
stood by the following examples: 

Former price $22, now $13. 
Former price $22, now $16. 
Former price $17 50, now $14. 
Former price $20, now $13. 
Former price $22, now $12. 

Throughout the retail warerooms of Bald- 
win the Clothier’s three stores in New York 
and Brooklyn prices are much less than 
other stores have ever named for like fab- 
rics. The stock is replenished daily. Head- 
quarters northeast corner Broadway and 
Canal Street, New York. 





GOOD CHEER. 


Some of my friends have written to —— 
about Horsford’s Bread Preparation, the bak- 
ing powder that I mentioned as making such 
delicious biscuit. Since then we have tested it 
most thoroughly, and I am happy to say that it 
fills the bill exactly. For students who do their 
own cooking, or men who board thomselves, or 
young wives who are not yet skillful in kitchen 
and culinary arts it isinvaluable; but it seems 
to me you women in the East should know all 
about it, because it is made by one of the pro- 
fessors in Harvard University, on purely scien- 
tific principles. The other day we had company 
unexpectedly, and the bread disappeared so 
rapidly that we had not enough to last over 
Sabbath. On Saturday evening I made a loaf 
with the Bread Preparation, made it according 
to the printed directions, and in } psec J one 
hour from the time I stirred it up it stood a-tilt 
on the pantry shelf, cooling off—a nice, light, 
sweet loaf, a good deal like salt-rising bread. 
Sunday dinners have to be planned the day 
before in all well-regulated families. In plan- 
ning ours last Saturday I said we would cook a 





. chicken ready, and leave it in the broth, and 


with the nice Bread Preparation I believed I 
could make a pot-pie by the time the table was 
set, afterchurch. The flour was already pre- 
pared and everything handy. It was one 
o'clock when we got home. Father had a fire 
in the kitchen stove and thetea-kettle boiling. 
We four were very hungry. Before I took off 
my gloves 1 put the kettle on in which was the 
chicken and the broth. Then I ran up-stairs 
and changed my ‘‘one good dress” for a ging- 
ham one and a wide apron, washed my hands 
and cooled my forehead, and—well, you women 
know the formula of getting dinner as soon as 
youcan. The girls spread the table and I made 
the pot-pie, and after we had set down to din- 
ner I looked over my shoulder at the time, and 
it was twenty-two minutes past one. The 
chicken pie was delicious. e crust was as 
light when cold as when first taken from the 
fire. Dumplings, pie-crust, biscuit, bread, cake, 
crullers, puddings, everything it makes is per- 
fect. I used to cry over my biscuits, for very 
vexation. I wanted to make them good not 
sometimes, but always; and a pot-pie that will 
fall when the cold air touches it is not fit for 
the pigs—the clammy, soggy, indigestible, putty- 
like substance. 

I want to tell you women every good thing 
that comes to me; every way of saving your 
strength and doing your work well and satis- 
factory to yourselves and your families If you 
want to test the Bread Preparation and it is 
not sold by your grocer, send a three-cent stamp 
tothe address of Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I.—mentioning THe INDEPEND- 
ENT in your letter—and you will receive enough 
by mail, postage paid, to prepare one quart of 
flour, with all the minute directions that one’s 
own wise mamma would give. If you send 
two stamps, you will get enough for two quarts 
of flour, andsoon. Send thirty-five cents in 
stamps or currency, and you will get one of the 
regular packages, which is sufficient for prepar- 
ing twenty-five pounds of flour. Never mind 
the little measure that accompanies the regular 
package; but weigh out the flour and sift the 
preparation through it most thoroughly two or 
three times, then put this flour by itself in a 
covered box or pail. When you go to use it, 
there is no running here and there for the 
necessary ingredients. There it is, and all you 
want is water or milk and your shortening. A 
trifle of butter is better than lard. 

We regard cake-making a pleasure now 
whereas it was formerly a job that we all 
dreaded and grew weary over. When I think of 
the blessings that come to us housewives, I rub 
my hands and say: 

“The world is gray with morning light.” 

Perryville, 0. ROsELuA RICE. 





Tue North Church and congregation in New 
Bedford (Rev. A. H. Heath’s) are rejoicing in 
a new organ from the factory of Messrs. E. & 
G. G. Hook & Hastings, of Boston. Fora 
purely church organ of the largest class it is 
probably the best, as it is the latest work of its 
distinguished builders. It is characterized by 
great power, singular smoothness and purity of 
tone, and a charming variety of rich solo stops. 
It has also all the latest pneumatic and other 
mechanical improvements, which offer new pos- 
sibilities of ready combination and bring the 
entire instrument within the instant and per- 
fect control of the organist, as the former con- 
struction, in its best estate, could never do. 
Altogether it is a credit to the good taste and 
liberality of the society which owns, as it is to 
the wise, faithful, and skillful hands which 
fashioned it. 


New Excursion to the Tropics. 


STEAMERS leave New York omy two weeks, 
ealling at Havana, Progreso, and Vera Cruz; 
and from New Orleans every three weeks for 
Vera Cruz. Send for circular. 

Sons, No. 33 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


Dvurine the year 1877 there were but two life 
insurance companies in this state that suc- 
ceeded in securing sufficient new business to 
counterbalance the losses sustained by lapse of 
policies and the retirement of old members, one 
of which was the company whose name ap- 
pears at the head of this article. In this year 
of great depression the United States Life In- 
surance Company of this-city brought its cash 
assets up to $4,846,082.64 and its surplus to 
$800,000 above every liability. In common 
with many other life companies, the United 
States underwent a rigid examination at the 
hands of the state departments. The result 
was a glowing eulogium of the methods of its 
management and the announcement that its in- 
vestments were of the soundest character. 


Hon. STEPHEN H. Ruopes, commissioner for 
Massachusetts, says : ‘‘ No life company in this 
country has ever been subjected to a more 
thorough and severe scrutiny. Its books, ac- 
counts, and collaterals, its policy liabilities and 
agency accounts were gone into with a minute 
detail which left no room for the slightest con- 
cealment or misapprehension. Its mortgages 
were actually appraised, and, notwithstanding 
the decline Inet e value of real estate, were 
found to afford the most abundant security, 
giving evidence of remarkable discernment and 
soundness of judgment in selection from this 
class of securities.” 

Hon. WILLIAM SMYTH, superintendent for 
New York, says: ‘‘The commissioners went 
into the most minute details and every partic- 
ular was verified. The assets wererather under 
than overestimated. Their investments are in 
the most compact form and unexceptionably 

ood. All their mortgages were appraised, and 

was agreeably surprised to find that these 
securities had suffered no depreciation in value. 
A masterly judgment seems to have presided 
over these investments, I feel that I have 
reason to congratulate the life insurance inter- 
est on the strictness of the investigation, be- 
cause it has demonstrated the integrity and 
— strength of this sterling old life corpor- 
ation. 

Hon. Joun A. MoCatt, JR., the experienced 
deputy and expert examiner of the New York 
Insurance Department, says: 

‘The examination of the United States Life 
Insurance Company was very searching, and 
the instructions received from the Insurance 
Superintendent to make it thorough in every 
respect exactly coincided with the request of 
the Company’s President, Mr. Buell, He told 
us to make it as exhaustive and complete as 
possible ; for he had just come intothe manage- 
ment, and was more anxious than we could be 
to ascertain its exact condition. The examina- 
tion was as close and unsparing in every par- 
ticular as we could make it, and, as it turned 
out, was so much the better for the United 
States Life, which, being perfectly sound and 
remarkably prosperous, had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by the most minute and 
penetrating scrutiny and public exposition of 
its real condition, strength, and standing.” 

There is not a company in the country where- 
in so intelligent a system of management pre- 
vails. At a moment’s notice the secretary will 
produce the title deed of any property in its 

ssession, with a record of every sale made of 
t since the formation of the company and with 
the price paid on each occasion. careful 
have been its investments that the company has 
been called on bui rarely to foreclose, and has 
not lost by its real estate operations. Its suc- 
cess is no doubt owing to the great care exhib- 
ited in the selection of risks, to prompt pay- 
ment in case of death, to the well-known in- 
tegrity of its management, and especially to the 
high standing of its president, James Buell, 
who is also president of the Importers’ and 
Traders’ National Bank.—Christian at Work. 





CHOCOLAT DEVINCE. 


Tuts favorite brand of Imported Chocolate is 
familiar to all American travelers abroad, and 
highly esteemed for ite purity, flavor,and hygiene 

ualities. It is composed of the choicest in 
nts, and its moderate price places it wit 
the reach of the consumer generally. Besides 
being in use in the apy oe otels throughout 
the city, it is for sale by the leading confection- 
ers and grocers, and is one of the very few 
chocolates that ean be used in sickness without 
nauseating the patient. Its superiority has 
been established by several gold and silver 
medals obtained at the Great Universal Expo- 
sition, and also the general approbation of the 
consumer, 





Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder stands 
to-day, in the estimation of thousands, as 
the only safe and reliable powder to use. 





A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Reap! Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
der is the wonder of the age. No throat 
disease can resist it and for catarrh it has 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 


bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
Vy should sess a bottle. Then throat 
isease and catarrh would be unkoown. 


Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents, 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, and Jas. W. Bradley, 
Broadway, N. Y. 





ProGREss.—The progress of the arts and 
sciences for the last few years have marched on 
with gigantic speed from the past. We may even 
conclude that a few years more will develop 
combinations by which we may successfully 
navigate the air. Whether this ever be ac- 
complished or not, the discovery and manufac- 
ture of the Gold Medal Saleratus, by elevating 
the culinary sciences, has proved a far greater 
boon to man. 











A TASTELESS, non-alcoholic tonic, certain in 
its effects, stimulating appetite and eradicating 
disease, is a public boon. Thermaline does all 


this. 25c. a box. 
cc 


Croton Pornt, June 27th, 1877. 

I HEREBY certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death has been 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained in all its origina) 
purity undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871; and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is now, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

Jno. V. Cooxcrort, 
Agent o the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
Ce 





Tbe above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail by most of the leading drug- 
gists in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 


ty. 

It is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, iquored, nor watered, and 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes can- 
not be surpassed, 

H. K. & F. B. Tourer & Co., 
General Agents 





“To sum it up, six long years of bedrid- 
den sickness and suffering, costing $200 per 
ee $1,200 —all of which was stopped 

y three bottles of Hop Bitters, taken by my 
wife, who has done her own housework for 
a year since, without the loss of a day, and I 
want everybody to know it for their benefit. 

‘‘JoHN Werks, Butler, N. Y.” 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





HAIR DYE. 











ean be covered with a exactly to the Bala 
Seiepee seatie ooece 
celebrated la y anu BS New York. 
FOOD 
BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


Wwe provide vital, blood-making foods for all dis- 


Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Vonsti ation, Nervous 
Prostration, and Diabetes ‘should cond for our free 
pamphlets. BALCH FOOD CO. 

14 Fourth Ave., New York. 





COX & SONS, 10%". 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


KTAL A G 
CHRISTMAS DELCO ATION for Churches 
bools, an ellings. 


List of CATALOGUES on appli: 2. 





Saratoga Springs in Winter.—Drs. Strongs’ 
Remedial Tmatioecs as Turki, Russian, Hydro- 
c, and Blectric Baths, Equalizer, and other val- 
uable facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and other diseases. Prices reduced. Send for Circular. 


FOR $10 DOLLARS CASH 


we will insert a seven-line 





page pemphict,_ ’ ne P. ROWELL & CO., 10 


A SPLENDID PRESENT 


ie, PRINTING PRESSES 


AND OUTFIT. 
Complete outfit of Press, Type, Ink, 
Type Case, etc. for $2.50, $4, $8, $12. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


$250 IN GOLD, 


the highest award at 
International Fair, N. 
Y., Dec. 24—7th, was 
given Butter made by 
the Cooley process. 
Also First Premium 
for beat Butter made 
in the State of New 
York, at same fair. 
Nearly 4,000 Dairies 
and Cr ries have adopted this system in last 
two years, including the following celebrated farms: 




















N. Weed, Stamford, Conan. 
ho Farm, infield, Conn., and many others. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Circular to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALL&, VT. 








HANDKERCHIEF. OTTOS, 


CASSIE FLOWERS. 


A NEW AND ELEGANT 


Handkerchief Perfume. 


STEPHANOTIS. 






















very fine. 
KNIGHTS 
TEMPLAR. 
NEW 
WHITE ROSE, 
TEA ROSE, 
OTTO ROSE, 
and all the odors 
known. to the art 
of Perfumery. 
Ihave adopted 
the name Hand- 
kerchief Ottos as 
trade-mark, and 
warrant the 
goods bearing 
this name equal 
to any, either 
foreign or domes- 
tic. The cut rep 
sents the exact 
size of the bottle. 


Sold at 
Fifty Cents. 


Smaili sizes 
25 CENTS, 
and warranted 


FINE QUALITY. 


PERFECT BLISS, 
NEW EXTRACT. 
FULL ONE OUNCE, 25 CENTS. 


T. P. SPENCER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PERFUMERY, 


OFFICE AND ‘LABORATORY 
_ 59 and 61 Hudson Street, New York. _ 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 





T 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, 





SKIRT-SUPORPTER SHOU LDER-BRACE 
CORSET. 

A sure cure for stooping Girlsand Tadies whose oc- 
cupation cause them to become round-shouldered, 
Abdominal Corset, with Band, warranted to keep in 
place. 

21 East 16th Street and 39 Union Sqaare. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


SUSTAINS TO THE GREATEST DEGREE 
THE CAPACITY FOR PROLONGED 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL LABOR. 


of its merits and value is given in 


New York, July 10th, 1878. 
H. M. ANTHONY, Esq., 104 Reade St., City : 
Dear jhe repl * your inquiry relative to the 
effects in my case of “ ‘ord’s Phosphate,” 
leased to say that it has proved a success beyond 
most sanguine summer of 


e ns. In 
os ey I suff greatly from 
verw as 


ge Horstord by the CHEMICAL WoRKS, 
Providen i 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Bustness during the past week has been 
very dull in all departments of wholesale 
trade. This is always a quiet season of the 
year and no particular activity is to be expect- 
ed for several weeks to come. In the mean- 
time the new year begins very favorably and 
with every prospect of a complete recovery 
from the long period of business depression. 
The shrinkage in prices of merchandise has 
undoubtedly had its day, and sound currency 
calculations can now be made in connection 
with contemplated transactions without fear 
of a further falling off in values. The 
change in the commercial and financial posi- 
tion of the United States during the past few 
years has been very great. During the seven 
years ended with September 1st $730,000,000 
of our public debt has been funded at a lower 
rate of interest; and, having disposed of all 
the five-twenties of 1865, the Government is 
now funding those uf 1867, at the rate of 
over $100,000,000 annually. After an ad- 
verse balance of trade reaching $815, 000,000 
between 1866 and 1873, the last fiscal year 
showed $257,832,000 balance in our favor; 
and some $10,000,000 of this was paid in 
coin, notwithstanding a wonderful return of 
interest-bearing bonds and securities, Our 
imports of merchandise have fallen from 
their maximum of $624,689,727 in 1878 to 
$324,611,722 in the first nine months of this 
year. Our mines were never so productive 
as now, while the list of exports is much 
larger than ever before and constantly 
widening. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The last 
statement from the Bureau of Statistics re- 
specting our foreign trade is even more 
gratifying than the most sanguine predic- 
tions. For the twelve months ending No- 
vember 80th, 1878, the excess of exports 
over imports was $309,369,741, against 
$140,723,629 for the twelve months ending 
November 830th, 1877. The exports and 
imports of coin and bullion, more than any- 
thing else, tell the story of the revolution 
which this enormous balance in our favor is 
bringing about. For the three months end- 
ing November 80th, 1878, the imports of 
coin and bullion exceeded the exports by 
$1,517,674, while for the corresponding 
three months of 1877 the excess of exports 
was $15,884,216. 

Another trade year like that which has 
just closed will extinguish our whole out- 
standing foreign debt, by bringing the secur- 
ities home to pay balances. That is some- 
thing that would have been thought impos- 
sible before 1874. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: gen- 
eral merchandise imports, including dry 
goods, $5,564,356, and produce exports, 
$5,782,678. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $286,880,144, against $316,198,- 


630 for the same period last year and $278,- 
531,651 in 1876, 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist this year were $346,910,878, against 
$295,382,619 for the same period last year 
and $273,929,650 in 1876. 

FAILURES.—Sixty-one failures were re- 
ported in this city in December, the liabilities 
amounting to $1,842,284, and the assets to 
$1,014,754. This shows an increase over 
November of five failures and $300,000 lia- 
bilities. There is a marked falling off, how- 
ever, from the record of December, 1877, 
when the total failures were 100, and the 
aggregate liabilities about $8,000,000. 

During the past year 917 failures were re- 
ported in New York, with liabilities of 
$63,958,403, and assets at $18,695,531. This 
large number, which exceeds that of any 
former year, is due to the repeal of the 
Bankrupt Act. Itis worthy of note that in the 
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last quarter of the year—after the repeal of 
the Bankrupt Law—there was a rapid in- 
crease in the number of failures and the lia- 
bilities involved, both of which were less 
than for the corresponding period in 1877, 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Nationa, Banks AND Usury.—A general 
statute of Pennsylvania fixed the rate of dis- 
count for state banks at 6 per cent. = | 
special statute certain state banks were al- 
lowed to discount at as high a rate as 10 per 
cent. The National Bank of Mount Plea- 
sant was sued for usury, in having charged 9 
per cent. discount upon certaia loans. Held 
that it was the purpose of — to place 
national banks upon an equality with all 
banks doing business in the same state and 
to guard against any destructive competition. 
Whether a state bank be autho: to take 
a certain rate by special or general statute, a 
national bank in the same state must be al- 
lowed the same rate of discount.—First Na- 
tional Bank of Mount Pleasant os. Duncan 
& Brothers, U. 8. Cir. Ct. W. Dist. Pa. 

InsurANcE.—A clause in an insurance 
policy against ‘‘ — or using camphene, 
spirit gas, burning fluid, or chemical oils” is 
not violated by using a burning fluid not in 
its nature like camphene or spirit gas. Keep- 
ing a burning fluid, the use of which is not 
by the express terms of the policy prohibit- 
~ § as a light, in moderate quantities, to fill 
the lamps used on the premises from day to 
day, is not ‘‘keeping or storing” the oil in 
the sense intended to be prohibited by those 
terms, nor was it ‘‘ so using the premises as 
to increase the risk” within the meaning of 
the ig Ait ape gl vs. Am, Central Ins, 
Co., St. Louis Ct. of Appeals. 

SuretTiEs.—Where sureties engaged for 

the faithful discharge of the duties of book- 
keeper of a city bank, and the principal in 
the bond was employed in the double capac- 
ity of book-keeper and teller, without the 
knowledge of the sureties, and while thus 
employed he made false entries in the books 
of the bank, by which erroneous payments 
of money made by him as teller were con- 
cealed, or in consequence of which they were 
made, and loss accrued to the bank, it is im- 
material whether the loss to the bank was 
caused by the wrong-doing of the employé 
as book-keeper or by his wrong-doing as 
teller. In either case can the sureties be 
held, where it is found as a fact in the case 
that the offices of book-keeper and teller are 
quite distinct, and that those of a teller are 
more responsible, and that as teller the 
employé was afforded: pene and 
exposed to temptations to take money of the 
bank which as book-keeper he would not 
have had? The change imposed upon the 
sureties a risk which they did not undertake 
and exonerated them from all liability on the 
bond.—Home Savings Bank vs. Traube & 
Bircher, St. Louis Ct. Appeals. 


MONEY MARKET.—The payments of 
January dividend and interest accounts has 
increased the supply of loanable funds, and 
the market has been easy all the week. The 
ruling rate for call loans has been 4 to 5 
per cent., with exceptions at slightly higher 
and lower figures, Mercantile paper is not 
very plenty. We quote first-class endorsed 
notes of short date at 4 to 44 per cent. ; four 
months at 44 to 5 per cent.; and good 
single names, four to six months, at 5} to 7 
per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—The Times in its 
financial summary for 1878 says: ‘‘ Indus- 
tries have been disorganized, credit shaken, 
and failures multiplied on every hand, It 
is stated on good authority that the failures 
of this year will be nearly five thousand in 
number more than last year, and it would be 
difficult to say where the distress will end. 
Not only have. wages been reduced and 
many thousands of artisans thrown out of 
employment; but many thousands also of 
those above the artisan class are either in 
actual want or on the confines of it.” Con- 
sols were firm at the close at 95} to 954. 
United States bonds were higher, except 
1867s, and American railway securities 
steady. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet, closing 
at 4814 to 482 for 60 days and 486% to 487 
for demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Charleston, easy, none offering; 
New Orleans, commercial {@5-16, bank 4; 
St. Louis, par; Chicago, quiet, buying 1-10 
dis., selling 1-10 premium; and Boston, 12} 
cents premium. 

SILVER.—The standard silver dollars are 
entering into circulation more freely. The 
approximation of gold and paper has bridged 
something of the discrimination running 
against the silver dollar, and the demand for 
it has materially increased. 

The Mint Bureau on Thursday turned 
into the Treasury $575,000, as profits accru- 
ing to the Government from the coinage of 
the standard silver dollar for three weeks 





past. 
The bullion value of the standard 412}- 


grain dollar is now $0.8391 gold. We 
quote: 


Bar Silver (@O1d).........-.seeeceeseeseeess 108% 100% 
Trade Dollars (currency).........++-++++++ 08% OB1g 
Halves and Quarters............-s+seee00++ 984 QHLs 
Dimes and Half Dimes......0000+sseee+e++ 98 99 


GOLD.—The Gold Room was abolished on 
Thursday, by order of the governing com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange, and all sales 
on Monday and Tuesday were practically at 
par. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
decided to issue gold certificates, for the con- 
venience of merchants, to avoid the neces- 
sity of handling the gold in bulk. It had 
been decided to discontinue the use of these 
certificates, through fear that some use might 
be made of them in opposition to resump- 
tion; but the Treasury feels so confident in 
its strength that the former circular'is to be 
rescinded, and gold certificates are to be 
issued as heretofore. 

The total coinage at the United States 
Mint for the year just closed was as follows: 
22,755,889 pieces, valued at $25,226,278.50. 
Of this amount there were 543,645 double 
eagles, 73,800 eagles, 181,740 half-eagles, 
82,824 three dollars, 286,260 quarter-eagles, 
8,020 gold dollars, 10,509,550 silver dollars, 
900 trade dollars, 1,878,400 half-dollars, 
2,260,800 quarter-dollars, 600 twenty-cent 
pieces, 1,678,800 dimes, 2,350 five-cent 
pieces, 2,850 three-cent pieces, and 5,799,- 
850 cents. 

The annual statement of the precious 
metals produced in the states and territories 
west of the Missouri River, including British 
Columbia, and the receipts in San Francisco 
from the west coast of Mexico, during 1878 
shows the aggregate products as follows: 
gold, $38,956,231; silver, $38,746,391; lead, 
$3,452,000, the total being less by $17,267, - 
132 than for 1877. 

California shows an increase in gold of 
$2,068,000; but a decrease in silver, etc., of 
$1,323,000. Nevada shows a total falling 
off of $16,398,341, the yield from the Com- 
stock being only $21,295,043, as against $37, - 
911,710 for 1877. Montana shows a marked 
increase in silver. Utah a falling off of over 
$2,000,000; but nearly $1,000,000 of it is 
caused by the reduced valuation of silver 
and lead bullion. 

Although Colorado shows $1,680,802 less 
than for 1877, the yield has been really 
greater, as the reports for 1877 duplicated 
the product of certain localities; but the 
duplication was not discovered soon enough 
to be corrected in the statement for that 
year. The production by states and terri- 
tories is as follows: California, $18,920,461; 
Nevada, $35,181,919; Oregon, $1,218,724; 
Washington Territory, $73,311; New Mexico, 
$453,813; Arizona, $2,287,988; Dakota, $2,- 
215,804; Mexico and West Coast, $1,594,- 
995; British Columbia, $1,283,460; Idaho, 
$1,868,122; Montana, $9,763,640; Utah, $6,- 
064,618; and Colorado, $6,232,747. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange was active and bouyant 
early in the week and the general list ad- 
vanced from 4 to 3§ per cent. Later on the 
market reacted to 1 per cent. in the gen- 
eral list and 2} to 3 per cent. in St. Paul. 
In the final dealings the market was steady 
at a fractional recovery. The principal 
dealings were in Lake Shore, Erie, St. Paul, 
Northwestern, Michigan Central, Del. 
Lack., and Western, and Western Union. In- 
vestment shares were in active demand, with 
Rock Island, New York Central, Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, Harlem, Fort 
Wayne, and Pittsburgh leading the market. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 








—_ High- Low- Clos- 
ng. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 77 7 7 aad 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 2846 2044 24 2K 
Burlington, C. R., and N,,... 224 WW BW 2 
Canada Southern...........+ 4534 46% «244g O45 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 4956 5144 4054 50% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 76% 78% 7% 76% 
C., R. 1, and Pacific,......... 121% 120% 121} 119 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 110 112% 110 111K 
C.,C.,C., and Ind. Cen........ 54 64 5 5 
OOF CHET 655 oc ciecitiee 88% 364% 83% 35 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 83 8654 82% 855 
Chicago and Alton....... ovens TH WH WH TW 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ = _ — 14 
- = q 
- — 23 
4534 4156 43g 
4044 «37% «38 
10534 105% 105% 
4655 4635 4616 
‘ais aes 4534 
9714 «96 97% 
23 Wy =O 
38 8% 
1414q 1414¢ 140 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 14 4 18 1344 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 8544 Shi 83% «(84 
Tilinois Central.........s..... 784 81% WK 80 
Lake Shore,.........scseees ae 7 68% 70 8744 

















Panama 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. — - 


— 101% 
Quicksilver........00ssseeeceee 12 12 1x i11 
Quicksilver, pf.......sse000+ _ - _ 82 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn...... 12% 4% 12% 13% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 6% KH C8 6% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 2514 263 2514 255% 
Wide cdsctetcsccscds... 21% 22% 213% 21% 
Union Pacific........ .......- 66% 67% 6636 66% 
Western Union Telegraph.. 944% 6% O46 9456 
ML, K., and Texas.......... .. 5% 6% 5% 6 


According to a return just published by 
the Railroad Gazette, the number of miles of 
railroad constructed in the past year ex- 
ceeded, but only slightly, the construction 
of 1877. In 1872 7,340 miles of railroad 
were built in the United States; in 1873 the 
mileage fell to 3,883; in 1874 2,025 miles 
were bu.‘; and it was not until 1875, two 
years after the great crash, that construction 
of this kind touched bottom, with 1,561 
miles. In 1876 there was an increase to 
2,460 miles; in 1877 it fell again to 2,281, 
and in 1878 it rose to 2,620, the largest mile- 
age since 1873. 

During the year 1878 Minnesota built 338 
miles; Iowa, 255; Colorado, 198, of which 
86 were of three-foot gauge; Pennsylvania, 
182; New York, 142; Texas, 118; and, at the 
other extreme, New Jersey but 3 miles, 
Massachusetts 6, and Arkansas 7. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing are the comparative earnings of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad 
for the month of December and for the ycar: 


MONTH OF DECEMBER. 





RAILROAD BONDS.—There was an 
active business in railroad bonds and prices 
advanced sharply in some cases. C., C., and 
I. C 1sts rose to 61%, and reacted to 604. 
The New Jersey Central issues rose to 87 for 
convertibles, to 73$ for do. assented, to 86 
for adjustment bonds, and to 748 for con- 
solidated Ists assented. Lehigh and Wilkes- 
barre consolidated sold up to 53}, and do. 
assented to 363. Denver and Rio Grande 
1sts rose from 94 to 944, fell off to 93%, and 
rallied to 944. Toledo and Wabash con- 
solidated convertible ex-coupon advanced 3 
per cent., to 65; and Bur., Cedar Rapids, and 
Northern 1sts 13 per cent., to 69}. St. Paul 
consol. sinking funds rose to 99% and 
Long Dock bonds to 111. New York Ele- 
vated ists sold at 1083@1034@103%. One 
lot of $42,000 Rock Island 6s were taken at 
108%, ex-interest. Morris and Essex 1sts sold 
at 117; Erie 3ds at 108, do. 4ths at 105; 
Detroit, Monroe, and Toledo ists at 112; 
Chic., Bur., and Quincy consol. 7s at 113; 
Michigan Central 7s at 118; and Harlem 
reg. Ists at 1204. 

The assenting holders of bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad have agreed to 
convert their bonds into stock at the rate of 
$1,400 preferred stock for each $1,000 bond, 
including interest to July, 1868. This pre- 
ferred stock is receivable for lands of the 
company at par. It is generally understood 
that the company’s title to the land is un- 
questioned. ‘‘Poor’s Manual” says that 47,- 
000,000 acres of land were given the com- 
pany, of which only 743,498 acres had been 
certified to up to June 80th, 1877. Of the land 
granted 7,955,200 acres are in Minnesota and 
Dakota and 2,515,917 in Washington Terri- 
tory. There had been sold up to August 
81st, 1877, 1,192,381 acres. These sold for 
$5,787,209. 

STATE BONDS.—Louisiana  consols 
were quoted at 68} bid and 69 asked. North 
Carolina old sold at 19, and do. special tax 


at 24. 

. the United States Circuit Court, at 
Charleston, S. C., a bill was filed on Tues- 
day to restrain the state treasurer from pay- 
ing out any part whatsoever of the interest 
fund now in the treasury. 

After hearing argument, the Court granted 
the restraining order asked for, and the case 
will come up for a hearing on its merits be- 
fore Judge Bond, in February. The -esult 
of this action is that, the legislature having 
levied no tax to meet the interest for 1879 
on even the valid portion of the consolida- 
tion debt, the holders of these bonds and 
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stock are debarred payment until the case 
is tried, and if the complainants should 
prove successful at the trial not a cent of 
interest on any portion of debt can be paid 
during 1879, except in so far as they can 
compel the receipt of the coupons for taxes. 

The Funding Association of the United 
States (limited), which was formed a few 
years ago for settling all bad debts of states, 
has proposed a new plan to the legislature 
of Virginia, which is said to meet with 
favor among the bondholders and those 
members of the legislature to whom it has 
been privately submitted. The plan is to 
fund these bonds into four-per-cent. bonds, 
leaving out the interest on the tax receiv- 
able bonds and for interest due on ‘“‘ peeler” 
bonds, issuing a certificate equal to two per 
cent. interest. It proposes to guarantee the 
state against any abortive effort to fund, by 
making a definite proposition to fund, a 
given number of bonds, if the desired legis- 
lation can be obtained. Bonds are to be 
dated July ist, 1879, and due and payable 
forty-five years after date, but redeemable 
after ten years. The interest is to be four 
per cent. per annum, and both principal and 
interest are to be exempt from taxation. 
Coupons evidencing the interest on the new 
“fours” are to be made receivable after 
maturity for all taxes and debts due the state. 
It provides for a sinking fund to redeem 
this bond of one-half of one per cent. of the 
amount of the outstanding debt, to, be set 
aside by the state from general taxation. 
The equity between the classes of bonds is 
to be settled by the bondholders themselves. 
The new “‘ fours,” when sold, are to be ap- 
plied only to the payment of the outstand- 
ing debt of the state. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
except for 5-20s of ’69, and in active de- 
mand, both at the Stock Exchange and from 
the large dealers. 

The subscriptions to the 4-per-cent. loan 
amounted to $8,590,150 on Thursday. This 
is the largest amount ever received in one 
day, $3,000,000 being the greatest sum ever 
subscribed in any single day heretofore. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes.......... 119% 119% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10634 10654 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 106% 1064 
United States sixes, 1867, registered.. 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupons.... 102% 10244 
United States sixes, 1868, registered.. 10414 105 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 10446 105 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 108% 10854 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 10834 10854 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 105% 106 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 107 107% 
United States 4}4s, 1801, registered.... 105 105% 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon....... 105 105% 


United States fours, 1907, registered.. 9034 9954 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 9936 99546 

The Treasury has given notice that called 
bonds will for the future be paid only in 
Washington, and not at the Sub-Treasury in 
New York, as has beer customary hereto- 
fore. : 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the seventy-sixth call for the redemption of 
5-20 bonds of 1865, consols of 1867. The 
call is for $10,000,000, of which $6,000,000 
are coupon and $4,000,000 are registered 
bonds. The principal and interest will be 
paid at the Treasury on and after the 1st day 
of April, 1879, and the interest will cease on 
that day. The following are descriptions of 
bonds: 

Coupon bonds, dated July 1st, 1867, 
namely: $50, No. 1 to No. 5,000, both in- 
clusive; $100, No. 1 to No. 5,000, both in- 
clusive; $500, No. 1 to No. 6,000, both in- 
clusive; $1,000, No. 1 to No. 6,000, both in- 
clusive. Total coupon, $6,000,000. 

Registered bonds, redeemable at the pleas- 
ure of the United States after the 1st day of 
July, 1872, as follows: $50. No. 1 to No. 182, 
both inclusive; $100, No. 1 to No. 
both inclusive; $500, No. 1 to No. 
both inclusive; $1,000, No. 1 to No. 
both inclusive; $5,000, No. 1 to No. 
both inclusive; $10,000, No. 1 to No. 
both inclusive. Total registered, $4, 000, 000. 
Aggregate, $10,000,000. 

The Acting Secretary of the Treasury has 
issued the seventy-seventh call for the re- 
demption of 5-20 bonds of 1865, consols of 
1867. The call is for $10,000,000, of which 
$6,000,000 are coupon and $4,000,000 are 
registered bonds. The principal and inter- 
est will be paid at the Treasury on and after 
the 4th day of April next and the interest 
will close on that day. The following are 
descriptions of bonds: coupon bonds dated 
July 1st, 1867, namely: $50, No. 5,001 to 
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No. 11,000, both inclusive; $100, No, 5,001 
to No. 11,000, both inclusive; $500, No. 
6,001 to No, 11,000, both inclusive; $1,000, 
No. 6,001 to No. 13,000, both inclusive. 
Total coupon, $6,000,000. 

Registered bonds redeemable at the pleas- 
ure of the United States after the ist day of 
July, 1872, as follows: $50, No. 183 to No. 
400, both inclusive; $100, No. 1,501 to No. 
2,800, both inclusive; $500, No. 1,051 to No. 
2,000, both inclusive; $1,000, No. 3,701 to 
No, 7,400, both inclusive; $5,000, No. 1,151 
to No. 2,600, both inclusive; $10,000, No. 
1,001 to No. 2,000, both inclusive. Total reg- 
istered, $4,000,000. Aggregate, $10,000,000. 

NATIONAL DEBT.—The national debt 
of the United States increased $1,233,785.30 
last month, standing on the 2d inst., less 
cash in the Treasury, $2,028,648, 111.09. 
Since June 1st, 1878, the debt has decreased 
$7,138,720.07. 

RESUMPTION.—Specie payment by the 
United States was resumed on the 2d inst., 
without excitement or disturbance in finan- 
cial circles. 

The Treasury started resumption with a 
coin balance of two hundred and twenty-six 
millions, of which two hundred millions is 
gold and twenty-six millions silver and sub- 
sidiary. The currency balance is twelve and 
a half millions. 

The amount of gold paid out of the New 
York Sub-Treasury, for the redemption of 
greenbacks, on Thursday and Friday—the 
first two days of resumption—was but $210,- 
000, while the amount taken in was $600,- 
000, a net gain to the Treasury of $390,000 
in gold. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
urer now holds $848,988,000 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank cir- 
culation, and $18,637,300 in United States 
bonds to secure public deposits. United 
States bonds deposited on account of sub- 
scriptions to the 4 per cent. loan, $4,782,700. 
United States bonds deposited for circulation 
during the week, $622,650. United States 
bonds held for circulation withdrawn dur- 
ing the week, $527,650. National bank 
circulation outstanding: currency notes, 
$322,379,609; gold notes, $1,468,920. The 
receipts of national bank-notes for redemp- 
tion for the week, as compared with the cor- 
responding period last year, are as follows: 





1878. 1879. 
New York.........scccscsesees $676,000 $262,000 
bo scdaccdsackbakeacacnns 1,559,000 1,238,000 
Philadelphia.................. 168,000 50,000 
Miscellaneous............0..++ 738,000 426,000 
ROUGE: aisccstescccecced $3,142,000 $1,976,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT is favorable, 
showing an increase in all the items except- 
ing loans. The banks gain $796,775 in sur- 
plus reserve, and now hold $11,275,550 
above legal requisites, against $9,824,125 one 
year ago. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 


week: 
January 4. 





BANK STOCKS were dull. 
quotations at the Board were as follows : 


The latest 























Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
erica... .... 125 uf’s’ & Mer. — 80 
Am’can Exch 100% 1014) Marine.......... = 
Bute'rs & Drs.. 90 _ Ob. 2.00.64. 106 oo 
Central Nat'nl. — 96 |Mec'! Fe caccdl - 
Chase Nat. B’k. 110 — |Mech. Bkg As... 52 -~ 
Chatham...... 00 — |Mechs’ & — 70 
Chemical.. .... 1502 — |Mercantile...... 84 98 
ee — 200 h Reese coke -- 
. Commerce. 113 — |Mer. . 60 os 
Continental vi) 76 |Metropolitan...116 116 
Corn E 120 — |Nagsau.......... 80 
Kast yd 90 — |New York...... 115 120 
First Nat! . 400 — jNinth Nat’l..... 1” -- 
fourth Neeh 9814 95 |North Amer.... — 70 
fulton......... 150 |North River....— 100 
fifth Avenue. 285 - 130 = 
Gallatin - 14 - 82 _ 
German Am 67 _ -. 0 - 
G Pio cece - 6 82 = 
Hanover....... — 108 ~— 103 
a4 &Trad’s 198 203 Nic! _ 80 
ree — 140 = 
Leather Man's’ 182 — nion........... 150 
Manhattan.... 125 182 


As one of the immediate effects of resump- 
tion, national banks will no longer be able 
to obtain new notes in smaller denomina- 
tions than $5, nor will they be able to have 
their mutilated notes of smaller denomina- 
tions exchanged for new ones of similar 
character. Several Eastern banks, evidently 
ignorant of the terms of the national law, 
have made application since the first of Jan- 
uary to the Treasury for the redemption of 
considerable sums of mutilated notes in 
denominations of one and two dollars. 
Their application was refused, and their 
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attention called to the following clause in | 


Section 5,175 of Revised Statutes : ‘‘ After 
specie payments are resumed no association 
shall be furnished with notes of a less de- 
nomination than $5.” 

The Emigrant Savings Bank divides 2} 
per cent. half-yearly to depositors under 
$2,000, and 2 per cent. half-yearly to larger 
depositors. 

The Bowery Savings Bank advertise to 
pay 24 per cent. half-yearly to all depos- 
itors under $1,000, and 2 per cent. to larger 
depositors, 

The Excelsior Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual interest dividend at the rate 
of four per cent. per annum, payable Jan- 


20th. 
the Dry Dock Savings Bank pays 24 per 
cent. for the half year on all sums under 
$2,000, and 2 per cent. on larger deposits. 

The Irving Savings Institution pays 2} 
per cent. half-yearly on all deposits January 
20th. See advertisement. 

The Star Fire Ins. Co., of 141 Broadway, 
this city, announces a semi-annual dividend 
of six per cent., payable on demand. 

The Safeguard Fire Ins. Co. has declared 
its usual semi-annual dividend of eight per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Niagara Fire Ins. Co. has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of six per cent. 

The New York City Ins. Co. has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable on demand. 

The Hoffman Fire Ins. Co. has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., pay- 
able on demand, 


What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1866 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shal) selectin mak- 
ing an excbange while they can realise the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,”’ “Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), and 
“ Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this 4 ad from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a jarge demand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of ou 
“MBMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St., New York City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


69 WALL STREET, Now York, 


issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in 
dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in pounds sterling, for use in any 
part of the world, 

Application for Credits may be madeto the above 
house alrect, or caeous® any first-class bank or 
banker in this country 


t@ OFFICE OF THE STAR FIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, No. 141 
BROADWAY, New York, January 2nd, 
1879.—The Board of Directors of this company have 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of SIX (6) 
PER CENT., payable on demand. 

JAMES M. HODGES, Secretary. 


NEW YORK CITY INSURANCE CO., 


No. 100 BROADWAY, 


New York, Jan. 2d, 1 
Board of Diseotess have declared a semt- amie 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on and after 


Jan. 6th inst. 
WM. M, RANDELL, Secretary. 


HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


130 BRo 
A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. 3 iS ans by DAY 
declared, payable on demand. 
« JOHN D. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


G 00 method for operating in 
osbete is by uniting capital of various sums by com- 
bining the comparatively sma! orders of @ great 
number of persons, thus aggregating \housands or 


hundreds of thousands of dollars and using the same 
together a la . A limited amount of money 























ro-rata ip the profits of im- 
. Men of large capital always 








BOWARY SAVINGS BANK. 


New York, Dec. 9th, 1878. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of Five per Cent. 
per annum on all sums of Five Dollars and upward, 
and not exceeding One Thousan‘ Dollars, and of Four 
per Cent. per annum on all sums in excess of One 
Thousand Dollars and not exceeding Three Thousand 
Dollars, which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the first day of January next, will be al- 
lowed to the depositors, and will be payable on or 
after Monday, Jan. 20th, 1879, in accordance with the 

provisions of the by-laws. By order of the Trustees. 


HENRY LYLES, Jr., President. 
a. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 


VITIZEN®’ CAN Ga PONE OF 1 THE 
58 Bow cy corner of Genel s 
THIRTY-SEVENTA INTEREST DIVIDEND. — 
774 2 tre atees have ordered that tnterest, at the rate 
K PER CEN’. per annum, be paid to —o qyeee- 
} ky py ano after Jan. 20th, on all eums of $5 and 
upward which have been on deposit for the three 
“3 six months evding Dec. 3ist, 1878. 
nteres be credited as an original deposit, 
and, if not withdrawn, will be entitled to interest 
from Jan. Ist, 1 
Deposits made on or before Friday, Jan. 10th, will 
draw interest from Jan, Ist 
Bank open dail —— 1) to 9, and on Mondays and 
Saturdays rom li Bank-boove in English, Ger- 
man, and Kren uA. UINTARD, President. 
SEYMOUR x <BuNCE, Secretary. 











LWAY COMPANY, 
Treasurer’ a Otcn, Grand Central Depo’ 
w YorK, December 2% 
Tan DIRECTORS OF THIS iS COMPANY HA 
this day declared a dividend of THREE PER 
Cenr upon the Capital och. garetts on the first 
ba A tl pobrunes wext, at this 
'ravafer Books will be closed at 8 o’clock 
P. = aa TUESDAY, the Bist inst., and will be re- 
opened on the morning of WEDNESDAY, the 5th 
day of February next, 
KE. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


61st SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East Hiver Savings Institution. 


No. 8 Chambers 8t.. NEW YORK, Dec. 80th, 1878 


Interest for the six ponsbe ne ontieg December 31st, 
1878, at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. per annum on 
suns of $3,000 and under, and atthe rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. onthe excess, has pees posters, and 
will be payable after January 10th, 


Bank open daily from 10 a. o~ <4 3 p.m. 
W.H. SLOCUM, President 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


SAFEGUARD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
173 BROADWAY, New York, January 2nd, 


The usual semi-annual dividend of EIGHT (8) PER 
CENT. is declared payable on demand. 


JAMES YEREANCE, Secretary. — 
Office of THE FARSAS UT FIRE INS. CO. "I 
ORS 


THE LAKS suons AND MICHIGAN Bee | 











446 Broadway, 
—— Oftce, a 1 Broadway. 
w Yo mber 30ta. 
HE ANNUAL ELBCTION FOR DIRBCTC 
of this Company will be held at the office, No. 
$46 Browdway, on BOnPay. January 13th, 1879, be- 
tween the hours of 3 Mand iP. 
MUEL DARBBE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF san Muoama Fine InsuRaxce 
ANY, No. 201 BRoaDWay, 

Nuw York, Dec. 27th, 1878. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF SIX PER 
CENT. has this day been declared, payable on and 

after Jan. 2nd, 1879. P. NOTMAN, 
Vice-President and Secretary. — 


NEW YORK. NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT CO 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, AND 
CHICAGO. 


106 Broadway................. New York. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for Capitalists, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and Life insur- 
ance Companies, Savings Banks, Corporations, and 
other investors. Strictly conservative 

Loans CAREFULLY I LACED on Western Farm 
Mortgages, at 8, 9,and 10 per cent. interest, and on 

choice business property in Clagaaee, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, 








Louis, Kansas 
City, ao = Cities. Current inter- 
est coliected wit ous cha: ans carefully 
laced also on Real —_ in the eres of New York, 
Br ookire sores sind 
MUN L. DISTRICT. SCHOOL, GAS, AND 
WaTER ate | OAL LROAD and other: OKPOR- 
ATE BONDS negotiated. Deitaulted Bonds coo- 
vee _ interest-paying investments. Coupons 
collecte 
TEMPORARY LOANS made to Counties, Towns, 
and Cities, in anticipation of Taxes and otber 
Revenues. oupons paid ne oa Counties, 
T 4% Cities, Bailes Com 
LL ACT (OCK THANSHEK AGENT for 
eaae Minine, ‘und alae y weamesran and also 
as mrastes of Bundholier 
NANCIAL ME OOTLATIONS conducted for 
Brates, Counties, Towns, Cities, Railroad and other 
Corporations, and Individuals. 
JOHN ‘', SHORT, President. 
Wm. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Jas. T. WORTHINGTON. Drexel Building, 
General Solicitor. 


TO INVESTORS, 

Improved Farm First Mortgage Bonds, 9 “7 cent., 
balf Nearly io New York, Duriog our eight ears’ 
business noclient of ours ever waited a day for tn- 
terest or principal. For several months our custom- 
ers have fully suppliedthe demand. Now we can 
invest further sums in small amounts, upon Very 
Choice security, being often eniy $1.25to $2.50 per 
acre on rich, productive tarms. Send us $200 to 
$10, _ = = yay hunoreds of references to 

rties who invest in these mortes 
™ B. WATKINS & CO., 
Counselors at Law, ankers, and Loun Agents, Law- 

rence, Kansas, and 243 Broaaway, New York. 


NEW YORK fAariies ) BANK. ! 


Detroit, Chicago, 8t, 
other large Wes 


sai: 











eo Avenue, 
dividen 


ed on or ‘be ‘ore Januar 
Jan. 


fro 
Assete, $3.51! jan. sii wins 4187. 
Cc. W. ne 


$10 to $1,000 invested -" Waill-St. Stocks 

makes fortunes every month. Book sent. free ex- 

jaining gverzsbing. Address BAXTER & CO., 
Bankers, No | Street, New York. 








many advantages over Others. ‘hey can buy large 
lineg.anda hold for a profit, which small operators cao- 
not do. By thisnew combination system we have 
=< extraordinary profits tora numerous class r 
mers, and will take pleasure in extendin, or 
facilities = our office to such correspondeno 
y patrons as have money toinvest and choose to 
favok us with their business. We aresure we can do 


alone. actory refcrences asto ruinforsae- and 
Fesponsibility cheerfoll farnlebee. inf 

tion free on — cation. CE $ go 
Bankers and Bro wt Snanes S Pieoe City. 








profits 10 days’ tgvestmens Ao 

$1300 io Western Union, Octobe $100 

Prop ional orem every Yeo Stock "ptions of 
‘4 Circulars Free. Address 

vr jal Reports ang Co., Bankers, 15 Wall St., N. ¥ 





inGHAM & Co., brokers, 12 Wall mses, 

New York, make careful investments for customers, in 
sums of to 4 which frequently pay ten to 
the amount invested. Weekly 

Report, sent free, gives full information. 
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Weekly Blarket Heview. 


(Por the week ending Friday, Jan. 34, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEE.—Brazit Correx.—The receipt 
of still further encouraging advices from the 
primary markets, together with a continued 
good demand from dealers and jobbers, has 
increased the firmness of holders and caused 
them to advance their demands, while buy- 
ers have found it necessary to make higher 
bids in order to secure stock. The tone of 
the market has been decidedly buoyant 
throughout, and a fair mevement of stock 


has taken place. Mitp Corregs.—Stocks of 
all descriptions continue to be very firmly 
held at full values and the market is firm. 
We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice...... 11 @19 
Santos, Ord. to Choice...........+.- 16 @1% 
ee RCE 5 @28 
_ PETS RO yy. 264 @27 
REORROMNO i. dais cccvew v0cctecessoves 16 @19 
IIE oncnqnatcesns= a000ns senneue 174 @18 


TEA.—The auction sale Thursday was 
generally considered lower for all descrip- 
tions, Japans being the only grade that did 
not show a marked decline. The business 
by private contract has been small, the de- 
mand being restricted by the announcement 
of two large auction sales to follow each 
other next week, one embracing over 6,000 


half-chests. We quote: 

ee ee ee 20 @50 
Towne TFAORs 60 ..08s 0000 wdc seeeves 18 @80 
Ue ec esboansngo 0s 66,0 846.0000050ne 20 @% 
URGSOTOE SEDER . .knide ccccccccsccs 22 @60 
SPONSE. 2:0 cc. sonscesicsentenseeen.opeer 22 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Suear—The light offer- 
ings of stock, together with the firm attitude 
of holders and the continuance of a fair 
demand, has produced a strong market, with 
a corresponding advance in price; and, not- 
withstanding adverse influences, arising from 
the regulations respecting tare and lighter- 
age, which are now insisted upon by sellers, 
there was a decidedly buoyant feeling 
throughout. Rerimvgp.—There has been a 
fair demand, slightly in excess of the supply, 
which has imparted more tone to the mar- 
ket, and at the close of business yesterday 
there was a better feeling and an upward 


tendency to values. We quote : 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba,.......... 63 @ 63 
oN eer re % @ — 
a rer 9k @ 9 
i PEPE ETT EET eT Pe 9 @10 
GRATES MIDS nnns ons 600d s0de sin’ 83 @ 9 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocsty’ - ovece 8 @ — 
Steam Refined A......... 84 @ 8 
Neos beste stinds 7 @8 
YELLOw.—Coffee C....... ecesccecee 14 @ TH 
Other grades............. 6k @ 63 


MOLASSES.—Foreign descriptions are 
dull and nominal in value, there being no 
demand except for the Grocery grades, and 
these only in jobbing quantities. Nrw 
OrRLEANS.—The market is dull, the sup- 
ply being large and the demand indif- 
ferent. Holders are generally asking full 
values, while bids are, as a rule, much under 
quotations; but they elicit no response, as 
prices are already below those at the primary 


market. We quote : 

Cuba, Grocery Grades............... nominal. 
“ Boiling Grades ............... 32 @83 

New Orleans, _ Coop, Fancy...... 48 @— 


sag - Good....... 38 @41 

FISH.—The market for all kinds is ex- 
ceedingly quiet; but supplies are generally 
held with confidence, the feeling through- 
out being that the next few weeks will 
develop a better inquiry. Mackerel are held 
at about the rates recently current. Dry 
Cod are selling in a jobbing way at $2.75 to 
$3 for Grand Bank and $4 to $425 for 
George’s. Box Herring sell slowly at 12 
and 14 cents for No. 1 and Scaled respect- 


ively. Barrel Herring are quiet, but steady. 
We quote: 
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Pickled, Scale, per bbl.........++ 375 @ 4 50 
Tickled Cod, per bbl..........+- 3 50 @ 4 00 
MACKEREL: 

| RP ere rr 12 00 @20 00 
BR BI ocinicisvieccedea bine 70 @78 
No. 8 Large..........cesececeees 700 @ 9 00 
No. 8 Medium ............+0+008 8 50 @ 4 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl..12 00 @18 00 
Herring, Scaled, per box........ 4@ 18 
Herring, No. 1, per box......... 2@— 


SALT.—Prices of Liverpool Fine are en. 
tirely nominal, due to the absence of de- 
mand and prospective liberal supply. Sales 
are making to arrive at prices below those 
recently current. Bulk is a trifle firmer, 
but the demand has not materially increased 
We quote: 


Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........— — @250 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 10 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl...... - -@ & 
In small pockets, 100inabbl.... —@ & 


I 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES are exceedingly dull and prices 
are nominally quoted at 44@5 cents for Pot, 
6@6} for Pearl, as to quality or quantity 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erco.—F Lour.— We have 
to report a continued limited demand for all 
grades of Flour and the market still favors 
the buyers. Shipping Extras are in limited 
inquiry, mainly at $3.90@$4.10, while Trade 
brands are likewise taken to some extent 
for export at $4.50 to $4.75. Family 
Flour remains quiet, but steady. South- 
ern Flour continues in moderate export 
demand and prices are without im- 
portant change. Rye Flour is quiet; 
but pricesare the same. Buckwheat Flour 
is lower. Corn Meal isa little more 
active, at a shade under previously quoted 
prices. We quote: 





Unsound Flour..........ssseseseee 2 00@8 50 
State Supers........... jueanees eves 3 25@B 60 
gk a Be ee me Sag ek 2 25@2 90 
State Shipping Extra........ cooeee 3 90@ 4 10 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 60@ 4 90 
e, “ White....... 4 %5@ 5 W 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy.... 3 75@ 4 2% 
ad New Process........++ 5 75@ 8 00 
Southern Flour.......ce.-seeeeeee 2 25@ 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs...........+6 2 40@ 8 30 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 bbls..... 1 0@ 1 % 
Corn Meal, per Dbl.........ccccece 2 15@ 8 50 


GRAIN.—WaeEat.—The market for Red 
Winter Wheat remained heavy, under a 
light demand for both cash and future de- 
livery, and prices declined about one cent 
per bushel. Yesterday the market, though 
very quiet, was firm. White Wheat has 
ruled dull and heavy, in sympathy with Red, 
and prices have favored the buyer. Spring 
Wheat has been dull, and, although there 
has been no pressure to sell, prices have 
been shaded, and in order to sell to any 
extent a decline of at least 1 to 2 cents per 
bushel would be necessary, Corn.—The 
demand continues light and the market has 
tended in buyers’ favor. The offerings have 
been very light, however, and prices are 
but little changed. Ryz.—The demand is 
very light, but the market is nominally un- 
changed. Barry remains dull and prices 
are nominal, Oats.—The demand continues 
very light, but prices are well sustained, 


particularly of White. Brans.—The de- 
mand has been light, and only a small 
business has been done in either Mediums or 





Marrows. Other kinds are quiet. We 
quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State ........ ecocece 108 @110 
White Western............ 100 @110 
No. 2 Spring.........-s-0+ %6@ 7 
Mander. th... ics. cco. Wad. 105 @ 1 09} 
Red Wiehe? < . nhc00consee 1 08 @ 1 095 
RYE: 
Seer peel wees B@ 58 
TOP Rcs ctiavevnpees mre t 56@ 58 
Corn : 
Western Yellow........... 45 @ 64 
Western White............ 45 @ 48 
Oats: . 
RR wea ee ene a tee a cien 32 @ 87% 
pe RITE TCT Ee 33@ 3k 
BaRLeyY: 
Beaty .onc00 cep qecescneds 5: PO 100 
Canada...... eeisaseceseocs ADD Re 


' Marrow........------f.0.b. 150 @ 185 
Mediom..........0s..s04. 145 @180 
White Kidney..........0+ 19 @200 
Red Kidney.........+4.++ - 23 @240 
itecaddixnnntmodunedtili 155 @165 


CATTLE MARKET.—There has been a 

good export demand for Beef Cattle during 
the week; but the market in other respects 
lacks animation and the closing prices exhib- 

it a decline of one-quarter of a cent. The 

range for extra Steers was 10} to 104 cents, 

to dress 56 to 57 Ibs. to the gross cwt.; good 
to prime, 8% to 10 cents, to dress 56 Ibs. ; and 
common to fair, 74 to 8} cents, to dress 55 to 
56 Ibs. The shipments for the week were 
458 Live Cattle and 7,964 qrs. Beef. Milch 
Cows continue dull at $40 to $60. The de- 
mand for Calves is still limited; but prices 
have not varied to any important extent. 

Sheep and Lambs have sold slowly, notwith- 
standing prices have favored buyers. Sheep 
have sold at 4 to 5 cents for common to 
choice, and Lambs 4% to 6 cents for ordi- 
nary and above. Live Hogs ruled quiet, 
with prices nominal. Quoted at. $2.90 to 
$3.10. The receipts for the week have been 
9,895 Beef Cattle, 54 Cows, 746 Calves, 15,- 
161 Sheep, and 82,910 Hogs. The total re- 
ceipts for the year have been 544,371 Beef 
Cattle, 4,118 Cows, 183,578 Calves, 1,841,502 
Sheep, and 1,797,161 Hogs. 


HAY.—The demand is active for all 
kinds, and, with light receipts, current 
prices are firmly maintained. We quote 
Shipping 40 to 45 cents, Retail grades 65 to 
75, Medium 55 to 65, and Clover and Salt 
40 to 50. Straw is in good demand; but the 
offerings are light, the current receipts be- 
ing very small. Long Rye isashade higher, 
but other kinds are unchanged. The quo- 
tations are for Long Rye 45 to 50 cents, 
Short do. 25 to 80, and Oat 40 to 45, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Porx.—The market for 
Pork remains almost unprecedentedly dull, 
the ruling exceptionally low prices afford- 
ing no inducements to venture beyond the 
limits of actual necessities. Bacon remains 
very quiet, but prices are steady. CuT 
Meats.—The market remains quiet but 
steady at the reduction previously quoted. 
Larp.—The market has ruled very dull, but 
prices have not materially changed. BrEr.— 
The market remains quiet and nominally 
unchanged. Bsr Hams remain dull and 
nominal. 


Pork : 
Mess, Western...... eeeee 710 @7 0 
Extra Prime, Western.... 7 25 @ 8 50 
Prime Megs.... .........- 9 00 @10 00 
Cur Meats: 
Pickled Shoulders............ 34@ 44 
PR OE iinvcescce ens <onnees 34@ 34 
Pickled Bellies........ .....+. 34@ 5 
WOCRIOG CRED. 568 6.000 cc0edeee 6 @ 7% 
RG sia cspeescdseaamesene ‘ 743@10 
BOG a 0 oc'050 ccncccee ccneses 4 @ 4} 
LaRD: 
Western, Steam, tcs., pr., 
Per LOD Abs ...000..ceeeee 7 873@— — 
Clty, Prime. ..eccccccccccce 5 823@— — 
| rere eT 6 10 @ 6 2 
BEEF : 
Plain Mess, per bbl....... 9 00 @11 00 
Batra Mess, ©  ...ccc0¢ 10 00 @12 00 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 17 00 @18 00 
Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @12 00 
City Extra and India Mess, 
SE err 18 00 @21 00 


WOOL.—The first week in the year is 
usually a quiet one, and the period under 
review has been no exception to the rule. 
Dealers generally, however, look upon the 
prospects for the present year as very favor- 
able, basing their calculations upon the 
smaller supplies in dealers’ hands, compared 
to other years, and also to the low range at 
which stock is offered. Already in some 
quarters there is visible a disposition to ask 
a shade higher rate for best Wools, and, 
though no positive advance can be reported, 
the feeling, it may be said, is somewhat 
stronger. We quote: 


‘AMmierivam MAE... sce cece — 87 @— 39 
Mwsberionn KX... of. oa le — 30 @— 36 
Amoriesn Ki. iy sisi cboed civslecvdes — 80 @— 84 
No. 1 Pulled........... binthcwwds — 17 @— 6 
Superfine Pulled...............4+ — 380 @— 35 
Tek06, FINO... sccccccctpioe eseceee— 21 @— 28 
Texas, Coarse........... occepevepe —bB@ 1 
SONA, WT EID soo voces ccpesicccnces — 2 @—2% 





COUNTRY. PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER,—The Butter market remains 











steady, under a fair demand for good to 
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choice; but all other grades are quiet and 
nominally unchanged. We quote: 


State, firkins..........sessseeseeeeee 18 @I9 
State, tubs, selections....... ecacste 22 @& 
State, tubs, poor to prime............ 10 @19 
State, tubs, Creamery................ 23 @28 
Western, Creamery.................5 25 @30 
Weatern, tubs, choice.............+.- 17 @18 
Western, firkins, choice.............. 12 @18 
Western, firkins, good toprime....... 9 @10 


CHEESE.—The demand continues light, 


but prices are the same, fancy bringing 9 
cents. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy..... ccccscccccces 9 @ 
State, Factory, good tofine............ 8 @ 8% 
State, Factory, fair togood....... oeeee 5 @ Sh 
Miata, DEMON: nonccsciqesciedccevececese 7I@t% 
Western, Factory, MR. cn nannnondn 83@ 9 
Western, Factory, good to prime...... 74@ 8 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 5 @ 53 


EGGS.—The market remains firm, with a 
fair inquiry and moderate supplies. We 
quote; 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 28 @29 
State and Pennsylvania............... 27 @28 
Western and Canadian, choice........ 18 @27 


FRUITS.—Domestic GREEN.—Applesare 
unchanged. Sales are fair at prices ranging 
from $1.50 to $2.25 per bbl. Domestic 
Driep.—The market is very quiet, with 
prices unchanged. A better demand is 


looked for later on. We quote: 

Apples, State......cccccccccccccvoes 34 @ 4 

Apples, Western............seeeeees 24 @ 8 

Apples, Southern............seeeeeee 2 @6 

Peaches, Peeled, prime............+. 6 @M 
Peaches, Unpeeled............see006 2 @ 8 

Blackberries........ ..sssseeee becews 44@5 

Serer ere $s exdsise csi viwoudd 144 @15 


POTATOES.—The market for Potatoes 
remains steady at the reduced prices. We 
quote: 


ai, State Peerless............. 2 00@2 2 
O° TEs i tccsccpecsess 2 25@2 7% 
«OPE. T. and N. 8............ 1 %@2 2 


SEEDS.—Clover is steady. Timothy was 
quiet, but steady, at former prices, Flax is 
nominal, We quote: 

Clover, Western, per Ib......... 
“ State, vaiane Pe rere 
Timothy, per bush.............. 12 @l 30 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





z 
: 


No. 1. Per. Guano, 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 
No 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Stockbridge Manures : 

: «eo 


“ “ t, 

“ “ “ 

“ “ a, “ 

“ “ top-dress, 


B2eE8 SBE 


S 
SS SSsssssss S SSSES ESSE 


87 
. 32 
” Bone BIOEE. cseccccs 36 
84 
31 
27 


ae Ground Bone....... ie 
as Crescent Bone...... 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sS8unGua’o 30 
“« Acid Phosphate 30 
00@ 


Pure Bone Meal 33 
Raw Bone S8u- 


“ te 
“ “ 


SSB SBSSSRSRS 


rphosphate. 38 
Manhattan Blood sees ee 
Matfield Fertilizers (in “lots less 
than car-load.............+000 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Gnano............ 

Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 
Pure D.G. Fish Guano 

~ Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 38 


80 
i: Crude Fish (in Phi} 17 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer, Co. (Phil. ): 

np = erg as a 

pee a 

Imp. Actdulated hosphates... 

Ground Raw Bone..........+++ 
BORG FIOUP ...2ciccccccccccscece 40 00@ 
Raw Bones Ground (pure)........ 88 00@ 
German fetes Salts (25 p. Gus 
Plaster, per ton........-+se0-0% 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p . c.), z, 2. 
Sulphate of Potash CF p.c.), ‘ 
Muriate of —— p.c.), “ 
Nitrate of Soda, @ tb........... 
Sulphate of yok beng @ b.. 


Dried Blood, ® Ib.......0...04+ Qe. @ 
ay Flesh, . ¥. Ma ees ARSED Bie @ 
rs “ Fine Bone.........- 

- «¢ Phosphate.........- 40 


SSESSSE ESBESaas 
pesesesese sesessss 


Piers 


BEB cococ 
Sssere 








THE “GREAT cian TEA CO. 
P.-0, Box 4935. 81. and 88 Vesey St., New York. 
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Commercint, 


KILLING THE GOOSE. 


Our law-makers have done their worst to 
kill the goose which lays the golden eggs of 
trade and commerce. They have only to 
keep on a while longer in order to crush out 
our banks entirely. These corporations can- 
hot be compelled to continue business, and 
will not do so, unless it can be made reason- 
ably remunerative. If the stockholders in 
our banks once become convinced that they 
are to be, by a slow process, taxed out of 
existence, they will wind up at once, call 
in their money, and invest it elsewhere. 
It is not possible for these institutions to pay 
five or six per cent. in taxes, and have any- 
thing left to divide among their stock- 
holders, after paying expenses. All the 
bank capital in the country is now needed 
to afford proper facilities to start business 
again. It will not be wise or safe to cut off 


* ten millions here and twenty millions more 


in other cities and towns all over the nation. 

The following surprising figures will show 
how the killing process is at present going 
on in New York. 





Former Present 

Bank. Capital. Capital. 

New York Banking Association. ..$3,000,000 $2,000,000 
Moerohamte’. ......sccccccesccccocectes 8,000,000 2,000,000 |: 

GaldAtiM. ......-.ccccccccecs --. 1,500,000 1,000,000 

Butchers’ and I 500,000 300,000 

Mechanics and Traders 600,000 400,000 













Bank of North America 1,000,000 700,000 
Metropolitan........ 4,000,000 8,000,000 
PRR os cvckcackscrscseccdsciccssce 1,000,000 500,000 
Shoe and Leather. 1,000,000 500,000 
Continental...... - 1,500,000 1,250,000 
POPE isi ckctehicecdsscaece 400,000 240,000 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’... 100,000 75,000 
Fourth National.. 5,000,000 3,500,000 
Ninth National... . 1,500,000 750,000 
German American.. +». 1,000, 750,000 

WE ccvesccccccossccecesig $35,100,000 $21,965,000 


This, it will be seen, is a total reduction of 
$13,135,000 for the sixteen banks, and it is 
expected that many of the remaining fifty 
or sixty banks will follow suit, unless they 
can be relieved from such unjust taxation, 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue condition of the dry goods market 
remains unchanged. All departments con- 
tinue dull or very quiet. The close of the 
year brings about fewer changes in firms 
than has frequently been the case in former 
years, and comparatively few new firms 
have been started, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing list of changes, which we copy from 
the Commercial Bulletin : 

E. N. & W. H. Tailer, commission mer- 
chants, dissolved, and new firm formed un- 
der the name of W. H. Tailer & Co., by W. 
H. Tailer, Thomas 8. Fuller, and R. B. 
Baker, who will continue the business at 
No. 80 Franklin Street. 

Converse, Stanton & Davis, commission 
merchants, dissolved and copartnership re- 
newed under the same firm name, 

Van Volkenburgh & Leavitt, commission 
merchants. Mr. Edward Van Volkenburgh 
admitted. 

Sweetser, Pembrook & Co., jobbers. W. 
L. Boues, Joseph H. Bumstead, and Geo. E. 
Brightson admitted as partners. 

Van Volkenburgh, Beach & Co., jobbers, 
retired from business. 

Harbison, Shiner & Co., jobbers. Mr. 
Noah Loder admitted as partner, and style 
of firm changed to Harbison, Shiner & Loder. 

Tefft, Griswold & Co., jobbers. Mr. John 
A. Beach admitted as partner. 

Butler, Broome & Clapp, jobbers. Mr. 
Broome retires. 

Hazen, Whitney, Todds & Oo., jobbers. 
J. W. Whitney and O. J. Rounds retire, 
and business continued by Hazen, Todds & 
Co. at the old stand. 

Cook, Valentine & Co., jobbers, retire 
from business in February. 

Thomas A. Harton & Co., commission 
merchants, No. 84 Franklin Street. New firm 
formed by Thomas A. Harton, John J. Mor- 
ris, and Richard C. Field. This firm will be 
agents for Ponson’s gros-grain silks. 

Bauendahl & Co., commission merchants. 
Copartnership expired by limitation. The 
business will be continued under the firm 
name of L. J. Stiastny by Leonard J. 
Stiastny as general partner, and Mr. Carl 
Schlief will be a special partner. 

Hovey & Huchthausen, auctioneers, re- 
tire from business. 

_ Whitney & Matthews, commission mer- 
chants. New firm formed by J. W. Whitney, 
J. B, Whitney, and John Matthews. 


Whiteside Bros., commission merchants. 
James Whiteside retires, and the business 
will be continued by Wm. Whiteside. 

Sewall, Erickson & Co., millinery goods. 
Firm dissolved. J. W. Horton and J. M. 
Van Note withdraw, and the business will 
be continued at 675 and 677 Broadway, 
under the firm name of Sewall & Erickson, 
with G. N. Smalley as special partner. 

Hirschkind, Parker & Co., clothing. Co- 
partnership dissolved. E. 8. Parker retires, 
and the business will be continued under 
the firm name of Hirschkind & Co. 

Mr. Henry Lewis, Jr., has been admitted 
to an interest in the firm of Lewis Brothers 
& Co. 

Mr. Wm. H. B. Buffum has been ad- 
mitted to partnership in the firm of Fair- 
banks & Martin. Firm name hereafter will 
be Fairbanks, Martin & Co. 

Mr. Robert C. Ogden has retired from the 
firm of Devlin & Co., clothing, and Mr. 
John C. McLoughlin has been admitted to 
partnership. The firm name will be Devlin 
& Co., as heretofore. 

The firm of 8. & J. 8. Bunting, auc- 
tioneers and commission merchants, Phil- 
adelphia, has been dissolved, and a new 
one formed, under the name of Samuel 
Bunting’s Sons. 

Cotton goods were very quiet; but prices 
were a shade firmer, because of the advance 
in the staple. The export movement con- 
tinues large. 

The shipments to foreign ports for the 
week comprise 815 packages from this port, 
139 packages from Boston, and 161 packages 
from other ports, making in all 1,859 pack- 
ages; and for the expired portion of the 


$8,539,590, compared with 182,795 pack- 
ages, valued at $8,576,247, the same time 
last year, and 110,182 packages, valued at 
$7,839,831, for the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
light movement; but prices were steady to 
strong on all the best makes. 

Bleached goods were dull. 

Cotton flannels were in fair request. 

Cheviots.—The new styles for the coming 
season are attracting more than usual atten- 
tion, and large orders are already being 
placed for the most desirable makes. 

Print-cloths were in fair demand and 
prices were firm. We quote 8% cents cash 
to 8} cents 80 days for 64x64 cloths, and 2} 
cash for 56x60. 

Prints were in light demand, except for a 
few of the most popular makes of patchwork 
styles. 

Dress goods were quiet as for immediate 
sales; but large orders for certain makes of 
worsted fabrics were placed with agents for 
future delivery. 

Woolen goods were unchanged. The 
Christmas holidays have taken a good many 
buyers out of the market and selections have 
been light and unimportant. 

Fancy cassimeres were in light demand. 
New business was scarce; but large deliv- 
eries were made in execution of previous 
orders. 

Worsted coatings were in fair demand for 
leading makes of all-wool goods. Cotton- 
wraps were quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were very quiet, notwith- 
standing the low prices at which many 
makes were offered. 

Satinets were dull. 

Flannels and blankets were in light de- 
mand for small lots for reassortments, 

Foreign dry goods were in continued light 
demand from first hands; but jobbers 
effected some large sales by means of reduc- 
tions in prices to close out stocks, 

The imports for the week amounted to 
$934,205, showing an increase of $30,000 
as compared with last week, and $108,000 
greater as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods marketed 
for the week is $1,050,246, or something in 
excess of the imports. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 6, 1879. 





PRINTS. 
Albion.,............ 5$|/Hartel ..........0+. 5b 
Allens ........ hetens Mallory ........... 6 
CAN ......00- -- 5g:Manchester........ 6 
Southbridge......... 5g|Merrimack, D..... 
Arnold...........++- 6 |Oriental........... 
Cocheco, L.......... 6 |Pacific....... 
Dunnells..... . 6 [Richmond 





Freeman...... sscoen Simpson’sMourn’g. 
Garner & Co......... 5s/Sprague........+6 


year a total of 186,516 packages, valued at 














Gloucester .......... po nw etlbommet 
Hamilton............ 5$| Washington ....... 6 
GINGHAMS. 

Amoskeag ...... +ee+ 9§) Lancaster ......... 9 
Belfast. 1... ress 7 Gloucester heees jd. D 
Bates.......... sees. 9 Renfrew..... veccee 9 
Glasgow ....... .eeee 9p|Southwark .,...... 7% 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A,4—4..... 74|Lawrence, LL...... 6 
be ; seed © - Weaecece 

ne oo oo * XX..... 7 
«6D, 44... - XxX 9 
« LL, 4—4..! 54|Massachusetts, BB 
« -V, 80-inch f 
Agawam, F come desee My J... 
Augusta, 4—4....... bp 
as 80-in 6 ** Standard. 7 
Appleton, A, 4—4... 74'Medford, 4—4..... 
= R, 6 |Nashua, O, 33-inch, 6 
Bedford, R, 3—4 R, 36-inch 
linen “  E, 40-inch. 
a en nian “  W,48-inch.11 
Ge Re dacecccaestae jNewmarket, A..... 
Te sscaneens Be vei ges 
Broadway, 4—4...... * oqe 7 





“ eoeevee 6} ee e 6 
scent Mills, 4—4.. 7}{Pepperell, E.....-- 7% 
Clark Mills, A....... “ | ee 
Continental, G...... 6b“... 6} 
ey soni@ 5 thoTcees 6 
Dwight, X .........- bs 7—4,...18 
ellie PaO af ee 
6) Becstescdds 6 ad 9—4. ...174 
Exeter, A, 4—4...... 5 y 10—4,... 
ee Pee Pequot, duesacaae ve 3 
Great Falls, 8....... eM B56 cus 
‘s M. cee ot bes Wisateoncq 13 
ete Pittsfield, A....... 5h 
Harrisburgh, A...... Pocasset : 
« oo seek Canoe, 4—4... 7 
Hyde Park, Stand’d., 7 Mddesecsageene 
« XXX.... Eidaceees acanke Oe 
Indian Head, 4—4... 7}\Stark, A........... 7 
ay Wics, Gok, on) Phcicncicss § 
Indian Orchard, AA. 7}/Tremont, CC....... 
“ EE. 64\Utica, 4—4....... 9 
6 Oahawicas- 
ie, Ee r) 
Wachusett, 30-inc.. 6} 
7 a 36-inc.. 7 
ve 40-inc. .11 
= inc. 124 
Waltham, P....... 11 
* 9—4....18 
= 10—4....20 





Androscoggin : Hope, 4—4......... 7 
AA, 4—4..... 9 |Langdon, 4—4..... 
L,4—4....... 8 |Lonsdale, 4—4,..., 

Amoskeag, A, 4—4.. 8 | “ Cambrie 4—4..1 

,» 1—8.. 6 |\Masonville, 4—4... 9 

Bay Mills, 4—4...... 83)N. Y. Mills, 4—4.. .10} 

Bartlett, A, 4—4..... Newmarket,H,4—4. 8 

lou & Son, 4-4.. ty we 8} 
“«  «  ” 80-in, Nashua, E,4—4.... 8 
Oe Miadadescg canes alle SS 
ps Meetsseet elle P mt W, 45-in...11 

“LER sorties ca. wag Foe 

Blackstone,AA, 4—4, 7 “«  64....1% 

Blackstone River.... 7 « O4....20 

Cabot, 7—8....... 10—4.,...225 

de -... ES 74|Red Bank, 4—4.... 6 
“  42inch....... = 7-8... — 
“ =#-inch.......104|Slaterville, A, 4—4. 
=> pee 24 7—8.... 
Clinton, CCC, 4—4 Tuscarora, 4—4....11 
“  C, 4—4...... —|Utica Nonpariel : 
Dwight, 8, 4—4...... 74 “ 4—4.,11 
er = eee 7 i 5—4. .15 
Forestdale, 4—4..... 8 “ 6—4. .18 
Fruit of the Loom: - 8—4. .225 
4-4. 83 “ 9—4. 25 

Fearless, 4—4....... q “ 10—4. .27% 

Green, G 4—4....... 53| Wauregan, No. 1...10 

Great Falls, 8....... 6 |Wamsutta, 4—4...1 
vas Tlevecses 7 ” 54... 

« Mdsciees Williamsville, 4--4.. 
9 Bo oes Teenie toa: 
eee, ee Whitinsville, 4—4.. 7, 

Gold Medal, 7 “ 7—8.. 

“ . 6 Waltham, 6—4.....17 

Hills - 8—4..... 











DEN™S, 
Amoskeag..........- 16 [Otis, CC.......000- 1 
Blue Hill............ ear! River........ 1 
Columbia, Heavy....15 |Warren, AXA..... 1 
Bverett...ccccccccces 15 <> | eee 11 
Ha ica pelea dae a” ‘Gtaduaes 1 
Otis, AXA .......... MeN occsasss 15 

WO FR déseseaensade 11 


STRIPES. 
American ...... Ht Otis, BB.....10 — 
Amoskeag.....1 11}|Pittstield.... — 54 
xter,A..... — @l4 |Thorndike ; 
al egy ia | B...11 @1 
Hamilton...... 104 @11})Uncasville,A 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA..... 15 |Hamilton...... poner 
ae es! 14 |Hamilton, D....... ot 
a ee .. -18}) Lewiston, A, 86-in..164 
Us > nay |Methuen, AA...... 
o ) ee 114'Pearl River........ 1 
“ 1 {Pt Id. 
18 Ri 
16 














Tusurance, 


Tue Insurance Editor will give to the subseribers of THR 





policy: (1) as to age of inaurer at issue of policy, (2) 
number of premiums paid, (8) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 





A REVIEW OF THE MUTUAL LIFE 
QUESTION. 





On September 23rd last a confidential cir- 

cular was issued by the general agents of 

the Mutual Life Insurance Company, ad- 

dressed to the various local agents, announc- 

ing that a rebate of 80 per cent. upon the 

regular whole-life premiums would be al- 

lowed to new insurants for their first and 
second years, That is to say, 70 per cent. of 
the regular rates would be exacted in cash; 
but the balance, 80 per cent., would be ac- 
cepted in the form of drafts drawn to the 
order of the local agent upon the company. 
The local agent is permitted to write the 
words ‘‘ without recourse” over his own 
endorsement, and he is authorized to write 
the same words ‘‘ without recourse” over 
the signature of the policyholder; but he is 
instructed ‘‘ not to do this unless it be abso- 
lutely required” to satisfy the signer of the 
draft. It is then explained that “ the third 
annual premium will return to REGULAR 
RATES, less the regular dindend awarded to all 
policyholders UNIFORMLY as heretofore.” Also, 
‘‘no charge is made against the policyholder 
for any part of the premium; and the whole 
of it is cash to the company.” The pledge is 
thus distinctly given that no deduction 
from future dividends shall be made on 
these new policies to offset or cancel the re- 
bates thus donated to them. 

On September 25th an official circular 
was issued over the signatures of F. 8. 
Winston and R. A. McCurdy, the president 
and vice-president of the company, explain- 
ing and confirming the first circular. It was 
stated that the deficiencies which are cer- 
tain to result from the rebate given would 
not come out of surplus belonging to ex- 
isting policyholders, but would be sup- 
plied from a “‘ vitality fund”—the amount of 
which has not been stated—derived from 
profits on forfeited and surrendered policies. 
That is to say, by confiscating, in whole or 
in part, the reserve deposits belonging to 
unfortunate policyholders, who were unable 
or unwilling to keep up their insurances. 
The officers claimed great credit for ‘‘ con- 
servative sagacity,” in thus accumulating a 
vitality fund which made it unnecessary 
‘‘ to spear the bleeding flanks of exhausted 
resources by the expenditure of money to 
agents.” 

On November 11th Mr. Winston procured 
a professional opinion from Prof. C. F. 
McCay, of Baltimore, which was printed 
by the company for the information of the 
policyholders and commended to the at- 
tention of all persons interested in life in- 
surance, Prof. McCay explains that “the 
sole object of the drafts was to afford proof 
from the policyholders themselves that they 
had received the thirty per cent. reduction. 
I am since informed, from the officers of the 
company in New York, that this statement 
is correct, and that the rebate allowed to 
new members is a GIFT TO THEM, and a 
cheapening of inswrance by the whole amount 
of this reduction.” Prof. McCay also states: 
“IT am reminded that new members would 
be admitted on better terms than the old. 
This is true, and I would not extenuate or 
deny it, But this is of no practical impor- 
tance”! { 

On October 26th, Messrs. Ropes, Gray, 
and Loring, an eminent law firm in Boston, 





gave a formal opinion on the rebate scheme, 
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at the instance of Hon, John T. Clark, an 
old and influential policyholder. This opin- 
ion was written by Prof. Gray, of Harvard, 
and has since been concurred in, unofficially, 
by each of the attorneys-general of the six 
New England States. The following are 
the closing sentences of this opinion: 


Are the policies so issued void? Or, to 
speak more accurately, can the company be 
enjoined from paying the amount of these 
policies when they fall due, and can the 
holders be compelled to give them up to be 
canceled? If the company had merely 
issued the policies at a lower rate, and paid 
the policyholders the full dividends, without 
declaring to them the nature of the proceed- 
ings, it may be that the new policyholders 
would not have been affected by the charac- 
ter of the transaction. But, under the pro- 
ceedings contemplated by the circular, they 
have full notice of the character of the trans- 
action. The trick of drawing a draft on 
persons who have no funds of theirs, sign- 
ing the draft ‘ without recourse,’ and receiv- 
ing a receipt for the premium, as if paid in 
full, is notice to any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence of what wasintended. They were, at 
any rate, put fully upon their guard to in- 
quire into the circumstances of the affair; 
and (independently of the established princi- 
ple that a member of a mutual insurance 
company must be presumed acquainted with 
its charter and by-laws) they must be held 
to have known that the object of this series 
of fictions was to entitle them to receive div- 
idends on and other benefits in respect of 
moneys which they have not paid, and that 
this was in fraud of their fellow-members. 
They are, therefore, parties to the fraud, 
and can, on suit brought on behalf of the 
older members and commenced in due sea- 
son, be compelled to give up their policies 
to be canceled; and the company can, upon 
such suit, be enjoined from paying the 
amount of these policies in case of loss, and 
from paying any dividends upon them 
while they remain in the hands of their own- 
ers. 
“We remain, sir, your obedient servants, 

‘‘Ropgs, Gray & Lorine. 
“I concur in the above opinion. 
“‘Onartes R. TRAIN.” 


As an offset to the foregoing, Mr. Wins- 
ton procured a counter opinion from Hon. 
Dwight Foster, the counsel of the Mutual 
Life in Boston, and which was concurred in 
by Hon. P. W. Chandler. Judge Foster 
asserts that the trustees have the full right 
under the charter to determine or to change 
the rates of premium (which right has 
never been questioned), from which he 
deduces their full power to deduct 30 per 
cent. for the first two years from the regular 
rates of premium. Judge Foster omits to 
state that the premiums have not been reduced, 
but remain the same as when formally 
adopted by vote of the trustees, some fifteen 
years ago. Judge Foster overlooks the 
seventh section of the charter of the com- 
pany, which provides that ‘‘every person 
who shall become a member of this cor- 
poration, by effecting insurance therein, 
shall, the first time he effects insurance and 
before he receives his policy, pay the rates 
(not 70 per cent. thereof) that shall be fixed 
upon and determined by the trustees; and no 
premium so paid shall ever be withdrawn 
from said company except as hereinafter 


provided (by dividends or surrenders), but 
shall be liable to all the losses and expenscs 
incurred by the company during the contin- 
uance of its charter.” 

Early in December a petition addressed 
to the president and trustees of the Mutual 
Life was prepared by some of the old 
policyholders, and is now being circulated 
among the members for signatures. This 
petition sets forth in mild terms, but by 
statements anil arguments which are unan- 
swerable, the objections to the scheme of 
the officers of the company. Mr. Winston 
meets this petition, and the arguments there- 
in, by elaborate and costly advertisements, 
inserted in the daily press and paid for out 
of the trust funds in his hands, in which 
the vast. accumulations of the corapany are 
ostentatiously paraded, the motives and 
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actions of other companies are wantonly as- 
sailed, statements of facts are flatly contra- 
dicted, but no arguments in explanation or 
in defense of his action are even attempted. 
On Dec. 26th a brief, forcible, and in every 
way admirable address to the old policy- 
holders appeared in the public press of this 
city, over the signatures of Messrs. Hezron 
A. Johnson, the oldest policyholder in the 
company, 98 Broadway; Conrad N. Jordan, 
Third National Bank; and James W. Mc- 
Culloh, 98 Liberty Street; urging all the 
members to unite in resisting this great out- 
rage upon their rights and property. Mr. 
Winston has not even attempted to answer 
the simple, yet damaging statements in this 
petition, for the reason, we suppose, that 
they are unanswerable. 


This, then, is the present status of this re- 
markable controversy: 

The officers of this great company, by far 
the largest in the world, and hitherto deemed 
to be impregnable in any ordinary revulsions 
and financial. panics, in order to infuse 
‘new blood,” which they pronounce to be 
necessary for the salvation of the company 
(but which we are unwilling to admit), have 
resorted to the unworthy device of selling 
insurance at less than cost to new members. 
By so doing they not only admit new mem- 
bers on more favorable terms than have been 
and continue to be exacted from the old, but 
they are using surplus funds belonging 
wholly to the older members to meet the 
deficiencies which are certain to result from 
the plan proposed, They resort to the trick 
of a draft ‘without recourse,” which can 
hardly be reconciled with the principles of 
common honesty, but which can deceive 
noboc_-, not even themselves. 

What is to become of these drafts? The 
confidential circular, confirmed by the offi- 
cers, explains that they are to be marked 
paid; that no charge will be made against 
the policyholder; but yet asserts that they 
are the ‘‘same as cash tothe company.” In 
other words, they are to be included in the 
receipts of premiums and are to be balanced 
by counter entries of payments for surren- 
dered policies, as evidence, we presume, of 
the ‘‘conservative sagacity” of the officers; 
but which the ordinary mind can only look 
upon as an unworthy trick to falsely swell 
the premium income on the one side and 
the payments for surrendered policies on the 
other. In the sworn reports of the officers 
of the Mutual Life for the year 1876. the 
premium income is stated to be $15,176,- 
703.36, while the payments for surrendered 
policies and additions are stated to have 
been $6,319,785.21. We venture the asser- 
tion that these sworn statements are untrue, 
and that the premium income for that year 
was not fifteen millions, and that the officers 
cannot show receipts from persons whose 
policies and additions were surrendered in 
that year for anything like six millions. 
The officers of the Mutual Life have long 
been suspected, and on several occasions 
directly charged, with a tricky, disingenuous, 
not to say criminal method of manipulating 
their accounts and sworn statements, in 
order to magnify the merits of their man- 
agement in comparison with that of other 
companies; but have never yet denied these 
grave accusations. And yet it was for 
swearing to false statements that some life 
insurance officers have already been sent to 
the penitentiary. 


Let us now see what advantages (!) are to 
be gained by a person who is tempted by 
this offer of a gift of 80 per cent. of the 
regular premiums for two years. He is first 
compelled to sign an application, which in 
its terms and conditions is simply mon- 
strous. He must agree that every answer, 
no matter how trivial, is material and is 
absolutely true. Mistakes cannot be cor- 
rected; but the slightest may void the in- 
surance. The least tmpatrment of health by 
narcotic or alcoholic stimulants, even al- 
though death resulted from the kick of a 
horse, would effectually defeat his purpose 
of leaving a provision for his family. He 
agrees to accept and to ratify any distribu- 
tion of surplus which may be made by the 
officers, and formally relinquishes all claim 
toa surrender value in cash or in paid-up 
insurance, and expressly waives all rights 
that may be given by “‘ any laws of any of 
the United States now or hereafter enacted.” 
Finally, he accepts a contract which, in the 
opinion of some of the most eminent law- 
yers in the country, #9 a legal fraud. The 





payment of his policy as a death claim, or of 
any dividends thereon, will most, certainly 
be enjoined by old policyholders, Moreover, 
by giving a draft on funds to which he must 
know he has no title, he becomes party to a 
fraud. Hence, instead of inswrance, he buys 
lawsuits and litigation! 

How is it in respect to the old policy- 
holders? Must they sit still and see the 
surplus funds, belonging to themselves ex- 
clusively, given to strangers? The claim 
that they, the old members, are benefited by 
this action is simply absurd and untrue. No 
benefit at all commensurate with the expend- 
iture can ever result to them, unless the 
new members are in turn to be cheated of 
their rights. 

What is the remedy? 

Instead of being a purely mutual company, 
the Mutual Life is one of the closest of cor- 
porations, By the diligent collection of 
proxies during a long series of years, through 
the agents, and by the monstrous abuse of 
the system, Mr. Winston has been able to 
get absolute control of the company and of 
its trust fund, amounting to over $85,000,000. 
These proxies are available at all future 
elections. He is thus able to put in the 
Board of Trustees any person or persons 
whom he may select, to give corporate sanc- 
tion to his schemes, or to put out any who 
are not sufficiently subservient to his wishes 
He is the master, instead of the servant, of 
the policyholders. His autocratic will is 
law, from which there must be no appeal. 
No policyholder can make any suggestion 
or criticism in regard to the management of 
his own money, without running the risk of 
a newspaper or personal controversy or of 
expensive litigation, and at the same time 
injuring his own property and interests. 

There is only one way by which this out- 
rageous assumption of autocratic power can 
be checked, and the great Mutual Life Com- 
pany be managed in the interests of its pol- 
icyholders, and that is by the repeal of the 
present proxy law. No proxy in any corpor- 
ation should be valid except for the single 
election named in the instrument, or for 
more than one year after it is given. Every 
policyholder, every friend of the company, 
and every one who desires purity and integ- 
rity in corporate management should use his 
efforts to secure, by means of a law to be 
enacted at the approaching session of the 
legislature of this state, such safeguards as 
may be necessary to secure freedom and 


purity in elections. 
LL 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


AN IMPORTANT OPINION. 





Tue following correspondence between 
the committee appointed by the old pol- 
icyholders of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and three of the most well- 
known actuaries in the country will attract 
wide attention. Of these three gentle- 
men Mr. Wright was for years insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts, and bas a 
world-wide reputation, and has on many 
occasions been consulted officially by the 
Mutual Life. Mr. Homans was for seven- 
teen years the actuary of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and is thoroughly 
conversant with the usages and practices of 
the Company. Mr. Fackler was formerly 
the assistant manager of the Mutual Life, 
and hasa reputation as an accomplished 
actuary second to none. 

New York, December 20th, 1878. 
Messrs. Ex1z0R WRIGHT, SHEPPARD HOMANS 
and Davip Parks FAOKLER, Consulting 
Actuaries : 

Gentleme.:—Many of the old policyholders 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company believe 
that its recently adopted plan of giving to new 
insurants (under whole life policies) a rebate 
of 80 per cent. upow their premiums for the 
first two years gives tothem the full benefit 
of the institution at a rate which creates a de- 
ficiency in the reserve fund, that must be made 
good from sources other than the contributions 
of these new insurants. 

But in opposition to this view we 
are met by the opinion of the eminent 
Actuary of the Compary, and by that of 
a professional gentleman whose opipions are 
fully set forth ina circular published by the 
Company for the information of the policy- 
holders (of which a copy is enclored), wherein 
it is stated that the 70 per cent. cach received 
on these new policies “is sufficient to pay the 
expected losses according to the legal standard of 
the State of New York, and. usual charges for ex- 
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penses which the Company has made for many 
years past. and furnish some profit to be returned 
to the policyholder, after providing the proper re- 
serve requtred by the American Experience Table 
o Mortality, with four per cent, interest.”’ 

We, therefore, desire to bave the opinions of 
other actuarial experts upon this subject ; and, 
@s you are conversant with the established 
rules and formule of the Company, we ask 
your replies to the following questions: 

1, Taking the example of an insurant for 
$10,000, at age 35, on life plan, can the Com- 
pany give him a rebate of 30 per cent. for the 
first two years; pay the agent a commission of 
30 per cent. on full rate of first premium and 
5 per cent. on second premium; pay tbe usual 
charges for expenses other than agente’ com- 
missions ; pay the mortality losses, according to 
the experience of the company ; and then bave 
sufficient remaining to provide the reserves re- 
quired by the usage of the Company and by 
the laws of this state? 

2. If not, what will be the deficiencies at the 
beginon!ng and end of the first year, and at the 
end of the second year, allowing interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum for thosq 
years ? 

In your judgment, as practical insurance 
men, is an increase in the vast membership of 
the Compiny desirable on the terms proposed, 
or, indeed, upoo any terms ? 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) a 
Hezron A, ‘Jonpan, | on behalf 
Conrap N. JORDAN, of the Old 
James W. McCuLton, ) Policyholders, 
New York, D.c. 27 h, 1878. 
Messrs. Hezron A. JOHNSON, ConrRAD N, 

JORDAN, JAMES W. MOCULLOH, Committee 

of Policyholders of the Mutual Life Insurance 

Company : 

Gentlemen :—We are iv receipt of your favor 
of the 26th inst. requesting our professional 
opinion upon certain matters relating to the 
plan recently adopted by the officers of the 
Mutual Life, according to which new insurants 
under ordinary life policies will receive dur- 
Ing their first two years a rebate of thirty per 
cent, of the regular premiums. 

Taking the suggested example of a policy 
for $10,000, issued at age 35, with a regular 
annual premium of $263.80, we answer that, 
under the conditions ramed in your letter, the 
Company will not realize sufficient cash to 
provide the reserves requircd, either by the 
usage of the Company or by the laws of this 
* tate. 

2d. Assuming that the expensee, otber than 
commissions, will be five per cent. of the real 
premium {ocome (which is much less than they 
have been), also that the mortality will cor- 
respond to the Company’s published expe- 
rience (see Table XIII), and that six per cent. 
interest will be received on the net cash real- 
ized, we find that, according to the Company’s 
own estimates of the proper reserves, the de- 
fictencies will be as follows : 


At the issue of the policy.......... eiovercesed $96 09 
Atthe end of the first year........... , ances 53 84 
At the end of the second year................ 62 00 


And that, according to the Jegal standard of 
the State of New York, the defici encies will be 
as follows: 


At the tssue of the policy.................... $86 44 
At the end of the first year..... .. .....65 + 44 67 
At the end of the second year........ ....... 38 74 


By « more rigid adherence to the facts of the 
case, we might have slightly increased these 
deficiencies ; but by no recogn'zed mode of 
calculation could we hare’made them less. 

In answer to your third question: We do rot 
think an increase in the vaet membership of 
your Company is desirable on the conditions 
shown above; and, under all the circumstances, 
we do not think an increase desirable on any 
conditions, Your Company is already far 
larger than is necessary to secure an uniform 
mortality experience, and any augmentation 
would be likely to make it too unwleldy for 
proper management by your trustees. Even if 
your membership should diminish somewhat, 
tbe assets will probably soon exceed one bun- 
dred millions. 

We remain respectfully yours, 
Exizur Wricut, 
SHEPPARD Homans, 
D. P. FACKLER. 
pee eee 


Oor brilliant and esteemed cotemporary, the 
Sun, knows where to look for valuable in- 
foi mation to give to its army of readers. Last 
Monday morning it printed nearly the whole of 
an editorial from the Insurance Department of 
our paper, but failed to give due credit for the 
same. The article referred to was printed in 
Tue INDEPENDENT last week, and was entitled 
‘‘ Corporation Morality.’ We are glad that our 
esteemed cotemporary disapproves of the new 
departure of the Mutual Life. The same is true 
in regard to nearly the entire secular and re- 
ligious press of the country. Indeed, we have 
scarcely ever seen such unanimity among the 
people in all directions as there is in opposing 
the unfair and illegal course of the Mutual 
Life. 
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A CALUMNY REFUTED. 


One of the oldest and most often told 
calumnies against life insurance is that 
losses are not paid promptly by the 
various companies and that they are too 
often contested. The agent meets this 
criticism almost daily. Those  en- 
gaged in the business and who are ac- 
customed to see the daily workings of it 
know that there is no truth in the state- 
ment, and that it is an extremely exception- 
al case in which a loss is not paid as soon as 
it is due, and that in the few cases where it 
is not paid promptly the circumstances are 
such as require investigation, and perhaps 
contest. In 1872 the Baltimore Underwriter 
compiled some valuable statistics on this 
subject. It covered all of the actual cases 
in nearly every company in the country up 
to that date, and it resulted in showing that 
ninety-eight and three-fourths per cent. of 
all the claims ever presented to all of the 


* companies had been paid when due. We have 


seen no compilation since that time, It 
is impossible, of course, to get at the 
exact data from all of the companies; but 
the New York reports give the amount of 
resisted claims on hand at the end of each 
year, and also the amount of claims paid 
during the year. The following table shows 
the amount of losses paid during the three 
years cnding with January 1st, 1878, and 
also the total amount of claims resisted dur- 
ing the same years. It should be under- 
stood that it is frequently the case that the 
same amount will go over from year to year, 
as a case which is contested frequently lasts 
for years. The result of this shows that 
during the three years $65,905,349 have 
been paid by the companies named in the 
table, and that only a trifle over three mil- 
lions were resisted, or about four and three- 
fourths per cent. of the amount paid. But 
it is almost certain that by far the larger 
portion of this was counted twice, and 
that some of it was counted at least three 
times, There is little doubt but that if the 
resisted claims were cut down to the proper 
amount it would show that not over two 
per cent. had been resisted; and it is more 
than probable that it is not greater than was 
shown by the compilation based on exact 
facts of 1872—viz., one and three-fourths 
per cent. The amounts belonging to each 
company can be seen by examination of the 
table, and should be taken at not more than 
one-half the amount stated in each case. 
This is a deserved compliment to the life 
companies. That not over two per cent. is 
resisted at all is almost wonderful. It should 
end all criticism of that nature, and should 
be proof positive that the losses which occur 
in the various life companies are, almost 
without exception, paid as soon as they be- 
come due. Cases occur, of course, in which 
it would be a gross wrong to pay without 
investigation, and swindles are frequently 
proved. The Calvocaresses case and that 
of Theo. C. Brown, of Philadelphia, and, 
we fear, the Dwight case all go to show 
that some judgment should be used in the 
matter. It is apparent, however, that, if the 
life companies have made any mistake, they 
have been too lenient in the matter. Al- 
though the figures are necessarily inaccurate 
as to the precise amount of resisted claims, 
the table takes all of the companies on the 
same basis, and is, therefore, of value in 
showing the comparative practice of the va- 
rious companies on this point. 





Losses paid, Resisted Per 
pas Claims past} Cent- 
Three years.| Three years.| age. 



































tna, Ct......cccvovs $4,898, $217,205 4.43 
Berkshire, Mass....... 580,447 80,000 5.09 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ 136,865 15,000 2.04 
Conn. Gen., € 254,573 48,000 | 16.89 
Conn. Mutual, C 8,680,821 665,400 2.71 
Equitable, N. Y. 6,702,841 148,500 | 2.22 
Germania, N. 1,670,626 46,902 2.81 
Globe, N. ¥.... 1,292'214 91,982 | 7.11 
Home, N. Y... ae 778,905 48,000 6.16 
John Hancock, Mass. . 691,004 8,715 1.26 
Knickerbocker, N. Y.. 1,828,116 270,000 | 14.82 
Manhattan, N. ¥....... 2'248'881 125,652 | 5.60 
ae 1,243.486 164,769 | 13.25 

«..-| 18,661,212 475,636 3.48 

b Me Done 6,235,012 129,000 2.07 

New York Life, N. Y.. 5,321,549 224,000 4.21 
Northwestern, Wis....| 21849177 110,300 | 3.87 
National, Ill 54,500 8.26 
NE, Til xanhe> cgnasene 46,500 | 433 
Phoenix, Ct 184,500 7.67 
State, Mass...... 20,000 6.62 
Travelers, Ct... 14,950 8.05 
Union Central, O $2,600 | 11.43 
ashington, N. Y 19,500 | 1.82 
Totals............ $8,187,476 | 4.84 

W. B. 





- We 
IS THE NEW EXPERIMENT OF 
MUTUAL LIFE LEGAL? 


Tue following letter of Hon. John T. 
Clark, of Boston, sufficiently explains itself. 
It is simply impossible to see how any man 
of reason can be induced to take a policy 


whienmit is so clearly valueless. The attor- 
ney-generals of six states say that the officers 
are violating the charter of the company, 
and that the policies are practically worth 
what they would bring if sold for waste 
paper. The opinion was written by Prof. 
Gray, of Harvard, and was then pronounced 
correct by six of the highest legal minds in 
the country. Of course, those who have 
taken the worthless policies will not feel 
very pleasant. It will be a wonder if there 
are not many suits for obtaining money 
under false pretenses. If it is not that, we 
do not know what to call it. P 


OFFICE oF CLARK, ADAMS & CLARE, 
Boston, Dec. 17th, 1878. 
‘* The Editor of The Chronicle : 


‘* Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your 
valued favor of yesterday’s date, makin 
inquiries: relative to certain professiona 
opinions touching the egality of the recent 
action of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and —_ at whose instance they 
were obtained. In reply, I have to say that, 
as far as 1 am aware, no seperate opinions 
have been written by the officials to whom 
you refer; but the opinion prepared for me 
some time ago by Professor Gray, of Har- 
vard (law firm of Ropes, Gray & Loring, of 
this city), was recently submitted, at my 
instance, to Hon. Willard Sayles, vor aan 
General of Rhode Island; Hon. Lucilius A. 
Emery, Attorney-General of Maine; and 
Hon. Mason W. Tappan, Attorney-General 
of New Hampshira, for examination by 
them, Each concurred unreservedly in 
Professor Gray’s views—namely, that in the 
eye of the law the policies now being issued 
by the Mutual Life are fraudulent as regards 
the old members and, consequently, void. 

‘*T have only to add, in reply to your sec- 
ond inquiry, that these opinions have been 
obtained at my own instance, for the benefit 
of myself and a number of friends who 
hold large policies in the company, and that 
our object in obtaining and publishing them 
was to induce the trustees to voluntarily re- 
consider their action, and thereby render 
unnecessary long and perhaps disastrous lit- 
igation, that is otherwise likely to occur. We 
hoped, and I think with reason, that such 
an array of distinguished legal testimony 
(every attorney-general in New England 
concurs in fessor Gray’s opinion) to the 
illegality of the proceedings complained of 
would create gach a healthy public opinion 
regarding the powers of trustees, and their 
necessary limitations when vast and intri- 
cate interests are being dealt with, that the 
eminent and highly respected business men 
who control the fortunes of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company would be impelled to 
and supported in an honorable retreat from 
the unjust and untenable position that had 
been, as we have hoped, unwittingly 
assumed. 

‘* snould we be disappointed in our expect- 
ations (this I am not prepared to admit), the 
ningun investigation which the subject 
as undergone will be of service in the 
legal proceedings that will no doubt ensue. 

' ** Yours, res ge. Joun T. CLARK. 
‘« The Chronicle, N. Y.” 





POLICYHOLDERS MOVING. 


THE policyholders of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company are now waking up in 
good earnest in all sections of the country, 
protesting Joudly against the monstrous in- 
justice now being practiced upon them by 
that corporation. Meetings are being held 
and steps taken to stop that Company in its 
new gift-enterprise movement. On Wednes- 
day evening of this week a few of the leading 
policyholders of this city met at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and completed an organization 
to take legal and other measures necessary 
to prevent the giving #way of their money, 
and compel the company to deal fairly and 
alike with all—old and new policyholders, 
Hon. Cyrus W. Field, and others equally 
well known, are at the bottom of this very 
proper movement, and we are assured that 
they mean business. Policyholders in other 
cities should also move promptly and in 
concert with those acting here. Full in- 
formation and suggestions as to the proper 
course to be pursued can be had from Mr. 
J. W. McCulloh, 98 Liberty Street, New 
York. 





rr 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue following advertisement recently ap- 
peared in the Chicago Hvening Journal : 

‘“‘A prominent manufacturer, who in- 
sured his life for $20,000 ten years in the 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., of New York, had all 
his premiums returned, and nearly 4} per 
cent. compound interest besides.” 

e intention of the above is to trap peo- 
ple into the belief that some man had re- 
ceived a surrender value from the company, 
as stated. The fact is, of course, that he 








had a ten-year endowment, which matured; 
and it equally fact that his investment 





turned gut as it did in consequence of the 
great wrong -practiced by the company to- 
ward its retiring members. If this is not 
charlatanism, what is it? 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICI®S 18 
SUED. REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FU 
NISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuarv. 
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LOUIS pz COMEAU, Esq., of De Rham & Co. 
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T. J. TEMPLE Manager for Middle States 
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144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
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MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


156 BROADWAY, New York 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 oPi1h's; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 nope ® i ae to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$ 1 9 700,000 LIASiciyi Es 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THI8 
CUMPANY, 


HENRY STOKES, Presipent. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N, STEBINS, 
Vice-President. A 


Y, H. B: STOKES 
J.L.HA LS® -B. STORES," 


KNICKERBOCKED 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Asses - - - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 700,000 
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GRO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
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JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 


4 Connecticu 
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+ OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 234, 1878. 
The Trusteca, in Conformity to the Oharter of the Come 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the Bist of December, i877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, te 3ist Decem- 
er, 1877 sees. em UL 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
of January, 1877. 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 46 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 


Losses paid during the same period....,. $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,923 86 
‘Fhe Sompans has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
ik. City, Bank, and other Stocks . $10,565,958 
ans secur. d by Stocks and otherwise 1,163,200 
eal Estate and claims due the Com- 
ny. eatimated at . 617, 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,764,393 68 
Cash in Bank : 255,364 0S 
Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 


seer eee eeeeeeee eeneeseonese 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, ot 
heir legal, representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 41st December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


4 Pe JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
AKLES DENNIB, ALEX. V 


. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNBE, 
LEWis CURTIS BT. B. MINT R 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES L. W GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE ROBURT L. STUAKT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘®RED CHAUNCEY 
WM. STURGIS CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM B. DODGB, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYOC 
C. A HAND. WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
OHN D HEWLETT, PETER V. KING 
ILLIAM H. WEBB, _ THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
SHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORS, 24 Vice-President, 
A.A. BAVEN 34 Vice-President, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. 





“STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DEC, 31st, 1877. 


Motel IMOOMRC....sccccccs _ceccccccsccccces 82,862,282 
Total Lisbursements for Death Claims, 
Endowments, Distribucions of Surpius, a1100 8 


= cae Assets, - per insurance B 

Mmissioner’sTePOTt = nwuceses see 5 

Total surplus, do., 40., do., do., do, 1,621,073 68 

Now Policies issued, |,871. Term- 
inated, |,665. 

The Directors’ Annus! Bopors, containing @ de- 
talled statement, together wiih the results o a | 
investigation of the L Cc isel 0: 
Massachusetts, can be obtaiied at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. CIBBENS, Secretary. 
W.G. McKOWN, Aae’t Seo’y 


W © WRIGHT. Actuary. 
OHUN HOMANS, M.D., Medica! Examiner 


1878s. 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








779,325 44 
545,155 72 


DEVEREUX, Pres. 
wae ee 1 Reoweoe A ae’t Bec, x 





THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 

783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,603.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsobs 
President.” 

A. ¢, Winchester 
ice-Pres’t. 
3 E. Beecher, 








Twenty-Ninth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


ited States Life. Snsranee Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending December 3ist, 1878. 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 








To Reserve at per cen merican By sand Mortgages... .-cor+..-++.++> $212,010 55 
ad pacenean 960, = States 
«chia cree aiarty: ORR | "RE Rata Bonds. mora 
wd Pre mie paid in advance...........» x Real Batate..........ceccsocesrecceccsece 
" Frye ie peed pol policies preset: | Gash in Hania aiid ‘rust Gompany..; 160,390 4 
accrued rents and unipresenied ae ported BE - SS 
ai osceuneshaaeepnabennnniiarentou> 2,064 91 “ Call Loans secured by U. 8, and other 
nad sorples as regards policyholders..... 826,878 99 “ _ Stocks, ope <7. t ood xe $1300 44 
$4,874,947 O1 “ Interest accrued,...... Se ead Ace 
“ Deferred Tromeaan, less 10 per cent. 
£08 COO OADN 0.00 0050590098, 25 000000 ogere 71,304 00 
© promiume: in course of collection, iess 
10 POF CONE... ...cscccceccccscenccececes 40,506 00 
$4,874,947 01 








DIRECTORS. 


D. KELLOGG BAKER, 
JAMES BUELL, 

H. K. THURBER, 

P. VAN VOLKENBURGR, 
EDWARD H. AMMIDOWN, 
JULIUS CATLIN, Jz., 

E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
JOHN A. LIVINGSTON, 
HENRY C. HURLBERT, 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


GEORGE G, WILLIAMS, 
ANTONY WALLACH, 
OLIVER P.- BUELL, 

GEOKGE W. PERKINS, 
ABNER 8. RICHARDS, 
TIMOTHY H. BROSNAN, 
HENRY L. CLAPP, 
RAPHAEL BUCHANAN, 
EDW. VAN VOLKENBURGH, 
CHARLES E. FRALEIGH, 


CHARLES E. BILL, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 

WM. B. BOLLES, 
JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON, 
HENRY W. FORD, 
EDGAR 8. VAN WINELE, 
W. 4. OGDEN HAGEMAN, 
THOMAS GARDINER, 
NATHAN F. GRAVES, 


OFFICERS. 
JAMES BUELL, President, 
Also President of the Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. T. H. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. CHAS. H. MILLER, Cashier, 
A. H. BUCK, Med. Director. 


Home Office, 261, 262, and 263 Broadway, New York. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFF ICK, No. 135 BROADWAY 
Fiftieth Gemi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the frst day of July, 187 
CASH CAPITAL, - « - sd - - - - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - ° - e - - - 1,798,699 50 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, ° ° ° ° ° - 206,131 28 
Net Surplus, - - “ s ait ° - 1,179,042 38 


TAL wees? UcflUCUU th UT .LUm. UL $6,180,873 16 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Uni tates available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection 
oe Se S Policybolders of FIRE INSURANCE: v “8 







































Ge TI cic Locsin hc bsocthODeln- heb RE Asis AcGtb oge+ ++: 5. sennpnnnogovanpeecoosies senha &: 6.115 : 
Boudeand mo ges, ‘being frst lien on Real Bstate (worth $4,315,000) 60 ee 2. A338 
goles | Biaiee ae 8 (market, value) ads {+1 + 
Ban 4 
it é sepa Bonds ie 9,20 
roty oD Socks, pa apie on on ee (market value of Securities, $434,587 50).. on 4 é 8 
Envorest due on let daly. 1818. 4 i" 
Balance inh hende o} Wears édvonty 1 wae 
Premiums due and uneoliected on Policies issued a¢ this Ofoe.. Se ccagees.cdbedbe ae V8 


TOU... ..cccrrccsrevsseccees 86. 180,873 16 16 


“CHAS, J. ° ‘MARTIN, "President. 
J.B. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 


UNITED STATES) CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Company, |“ esoo matte, Doe az 


Warren Street. Cash on band and in banks. “$183,411 64 
INCORPORATED 1850. Loans on U, 8. other 








aa Blocks (vaine 458 25), 
CASH ASSETS, payable on demand........... 402,460 00 10 
Loans on Bone and Mories e 
$4,827,1 76.52, | ‘rates err 
United States and other Stocks ana Bonds 
The 4 of this Companyare ABSO- 
LUTES OMICAT. MANAG ENT cones mg the Company as follows (Market 
SE BeTaLTY BOO TO THE INSURE Ren vos York warnd ome — qehes $232,510 00 
4 Form of LAfe ana Endowment Polictes Issued. State Bonde eee 2 aT 0 
Fines au ma m Soares, N. ¥.and ‘Bariem 73.500 08 
ELL enihenh: |B oka baswes<ssernssntiondiesce : 
Cc. P. FRALBIGH, Secreta 78 ‘, United Staies BOOKS. 205 - cress 17813 60 50 
-‘BURFORD, Actuary 1,073,603 





*ohnce bin renee Hy ire aperate: 


Liverpool and London and Globe 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL PAID UP IN CASH.8$1,228,200 


RE A a. 
TOTAL LIA BELITIBS...2272772.27 Roose 4 
SORPLUB.......-....02. sseseees 85,725,108 23 


UNITED @TATES BRANCH. 








STATEMES?. JURE 20ru, 1878: f° 4 nes'rve Fuad 90 
PED oro cpcceScccaces.ct 71381 15 | CBdivided Surplus... 68.501 08 966,567 08 
Surplus over all Léabilities .. ..91,920,419 43 Sraus Bore iret BB 
NEW YORK OFFICE: A-M.KIRBY, JOHN B04 
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THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 
(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, . . . over 182,000| SURPLUS, .. . over $6,000,000 
Insurance in force, . $128,000,000 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 
Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 


BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 








A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty-third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. 


vw by es 
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The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 848 Broadway, New York 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878, At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums 3 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollarsin Policyeclaims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 


lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and increasing. 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
eS ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi. 
clent to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS waturivg under its policies, 

EXAMPLE. 


Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815 | Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Death Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128] Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 

















te Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


= The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest 
most prosperous, and most trustwortby companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feae 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
for this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety to the company (without whieb all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Everfflesirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN President. 





WILLIAM. BEERS" Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 





and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- . 
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THE SAD FATE OF BESSY BRU- 
NETTE. 












BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





Bessy BRUNETTE, whose charms I sing, 

Had hair as black as the raven’s wing, 

And eyes as black as—my simile flies; 

But they were the very blackest eyes 

You ever saw. Black eyes are oft 

Sharp and hard ; but hers were soft— 

Sweet and soft as eyes should be— 

And her mouth was small and rose-buddy, 
And her nose was as nice as you wish to see. 


Now, Bessy Brunette came all the way 

From Paris, to live with Adelaide Gray. 

When she reached her home she was quite 
cast down, 

To find it only a country town. 

For she’d brought a trunkful of dresses, made 

In the latest style. There was rich brocade, 

Silks and velvets fit for a queen, 

Delicate muslins and grenadine— 

The sweetest suits that were ever seen. 


Ribbons and laces and little gloves— 

Six-button, at least ; and oh! such loves 

Of dainty hats, one for every dress ; 

And mantles, a dozen, more or less ; 

And boots and slippers that might well ha’ 

Been the envy of Cinderella. 

The very acme of Crispin’s art, 

They'd walk with ease into any heart. 

And stockings! Oh! there was not a thing 

That a doll should have, worth mentioning, 

But was hers; and whether she walked or 
rode, 

Or played or slept, she was @ la mode, 


We read, you know, that a face so fine 
Should be the outward, visible sign 

Of inner graces most divine. 

I grieve to state, as in duty bound, 

This pretty theory’s quite unsound. 

It’s all in vain the truth to hide— 

Miss Bessy’s beauty was all outside ; 

And she took it upon herself to see 

How disagreeable she could be. 

Such airs! such temper! The way she acted 
Was enough to drive one quite distracted. 


Now, pretty clothes and a pretty phiz— 

They both are good; but you know how ‘tis: 
They will. not weigh for a moment’s space 
’Gainst a home-made gown and a plainer face 
Made fair by a true heart’s tender grace, 

As you shall see. Another pet 

Shared the honors with Miss Brunette. 
Another doll—not a lovely thing, 

Like the beantiful Bess whose charms I sing ; 
But an old rag-doll, with scarce a trace 

Of features left on her cotton face. 

One hand was gone, no one knew where ; 
You had to imagine her head of hair. 

This, with a miserable look of care, 

Gave her a generally used-up air. 

But she had « gift that was better far 

Than cheeks like a rose or eyes like a star, 

A gift all other gifts beyond— 

A heart that was tender and true and fond. 
Now love is blind, they say, you know. 

I am not certain that this is so, 

For Adelaide saw in her rag Marie 

Beauties that no one else could see, 

And gave her the largest, warmest part 

Of her own unselfish, loving heart. 

But little Bessy, alack! alack ! 

Turned her pretty Parisian back 

On poor Marie, and cut her dead— 

A wicked thing and so ill-bred. 


It came to pass that Bessy learned 

(Her dainty ears at the good news burned) 

That Papa, Mamma, and Adelaide Gray 

Proposed to go in the month of May— 

S8o’s to be there on the opening day— 

To the good American’s land elysian, 

Paris, to visit the Exposition. 

And Bessy made up her mind that she 

Would be the doll to accompany 

Her little mistress ; and so she tried 

For once her follies to lay aside. 

She grew so amiable, sweet, and charming 

It really was positively quite alarming. 

And Adelaide said, with a little sigh : 
“I’m afraid my Bessy’s going to die, 

She’s getting so good.”? Oh, my! oh, my! 

Miss Bessy’s a fraud; her only care is 

To reach again her beloved Paris. 


Now, Mamma Gray had given permission 
To take one doll to the Exposition. 
Only one; now we shall see 
Which of the two that one shall be. 
Adelaide looks at her dollies twain, 
She looks again and she Jooks again. 
‘Bessy is ready from head to foot. 
Marie has scarcely a decent suit. 
Bessy is beautiful. Poor Marie is— 
Well, I’ve told you about what she is, 
' Outside, at least; but who can know 
Raa me in her little bosom glow. 
, and the waiting-woman, Jessy, 
Are quite in favor of taking Bessy. 


© Por certain reasons which I have stated, 
Adelaide listened, and hesitated 
Only a,moment. Then cried ont: “Oh, 
Bessy is beautifier—that I know— 
Ever so much ; but I cannot go 
Without Marie, for I love her so!” 


You can easy see, there’s no denying, 

*Twas more than a little mortifying 

To this Paris belle, with her rayen tresses 
And her clear-cut nose and her stylish dresses, 
To be cut out by this wretched creature, 
Who hadn’t a single decent feature, 

Who couldn’t command a word of French. 

It gave her pride a terrible wrench. 

She, Eugenie St. De Leon, 

Set aside for this mere plebetan ! 


They gave Marie a new complexion ; 

They gave her arm the missing section ; 
They fixed her up with a nose and eyes, 

Till she was, when finished, a great surprise, 
And, the worst of all, they took Miss Bessy’s 
Beautiful, elegant, bran-new dresses— 

With little trouble they made them over. 
Bless me! wasn’t Marie in clover? 


This was too much for Miss Brunette. 
The very day that the good ship set 
Sail, with her handsomest necklace she 
Hung herself to a willow tree. 

An illustration to me quite plain . 
That a selfish heart and a silly brain 
Find dress a delusion and beauty vain. 


Now in the land across the sea, 

If you look, you’ll find our friend Marie 

Gay and happy, and, beyond cavil, 

Greatly improved by foreign travel. 

So sometimes, dollies, it can be said, 

That goodness really comes out ahead. 

Watertown, Wis. 

Ce 


LUCY REYNOLD’S UNHAPPY DAY. 





BY ALICE M. BALL. 





“‘Lucy! Lucy!” called Mrs. Reynolds 
from the foot of the stairway leading up to 
her daughter’s room. 

** Well, Mother, what?” was the hurried 
reply, somewhat sharply given, as if Lucy 
were not quite willing to hear what her 
mother had to say. 

‘Come down and find Bennie. My 
hands are in the dough, and he has been 
missing some time.” 

“Oh! I can’t, Mother. It’s almost school- 
time, and I’ve ever so much—” 

‘‘Lucy!” Beside the reproof the mother’s 
tone of voice conveyed, Lucy interpreted 
the command: ‘‘ Obey this instant.” 

Twitching the ribbon from her hair that 
she had been arranging ina very becoming 
bow, she tossed it on the bed, with an im- 
patient exclamation, and went reluctantly 
down-stairs. Entering the kitchen, where 
her mother was at work, and where her 
brother John sat crouching before the fire, 
half sick with a cold, ‘‘ Where shall I 
look?” she sullenly inquired, gazing around 
the room with an indifferent air, that plain- 
ly said: ‘‘I don’t want to look anywhere, 
and I think it actual abuse to be obliged to.” 

‘Look on the pantry shelf, Sis, or in the 
oven,” remarked John, good-naturedly, 
who was just sick enough, Lucy men- 
tally reflected, to be excused from doing 
anything himself, and not well enough to 
be reproved for tantalizing others. 

‘Search where your good judgment tells 
you you will be likely to find your brother,” 
Mrs, Reynolds replied, ignoring her daugh- 
ter’s petulance and John’s absurd sugges- 
tions. ‘‘ He may be in the woodshed, or on 
the garret-stairs; but it is too cold for him 
in either place, without his cloak and cap.” 

With a frown settling on her pretty fca- 
tures, Lucy hastened toward the garret- 
stairs. Every door she opened received be- 
hind her a very spiteful slam. 

Bennie was not there. As Lucy stretched 
her neck to look the entire length of the 
narrow passage, she bumped her head 
against alow rafter, which sent the blood 
tingling through her veins. 

“‘Oh! that good-for-nothing little—” Lu 
cy did not finish what she commenced say- 
ing about the small boy, who, quite igno- 
rant himself of the pain and the displeasure 
he was causing his sister, was clapping his 
hands gleefully, just at that moment, in the 
face of a snow-man he had found standing 
near the wood-shed door. 

‘‘Bennie ought to be whipped for running 
off so—oh dear!—and making me so much 
trouble—dear, dear!” Lucy ejaculated, press- 
ing an aching head between her hands, as 
she glanced hurriedly around the woodshed, 
without finding the missing child. 

She was ready to tell her mother that 
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Bennie could not’ be found, when through 
a crack of the door she suddenly espied her 
baby brother’s scarlet dress. 

‘‘See, Lucy! My man! my man!” Bennie 
exclaimed, as soon as he saw his sister. 

“Come into the house, you wicked, 
troublesome boy!” Lucy seized a tiny 
shoulder and shook its astonished owner 
severely. ‘Come into the house, I say, 
where you belong!” 

“T won't! Isay I won't! So there!” 

Bennie pianted his feet firmly in the snow. 
All the gladness faded from his face, and an 
ugly, defiant look came instead. 

“You're a naughty, troublesome child!” 
Lucy declared, hurrying in to give her 
mother a glowing account of the rebellion 
that had arisen just outside. 

‘Tell your brother,” said Mrs. Reynolds, 
after hearing Lucy’s explanation of affairs, 
‘firmly, not crossly—Lucy, there is a vast 
difference between the two—that I wish to 
have him come in immediately.” 

Bennie had not stirred from the position 
he had assumed; but stood calm and res 
olute in the srow. 

‘*Mother says that you are to come in im- 
mediately, sir!” Lucy cried, reappearing in 
the doorway. ‘‘If you don't,” she added, 
shaking her head significantly, ‘‘ you're ears 
will tingle worse than they’re tingling now, 
young man.” 

“Tsay I won't! So there!” 

Bennie made a wry face and ran out his 
tongue, in imitation of those badly-behaved 
boys one sees occasionally here and there. 

“Oh! Benjaman Reynolds (when Lucy 
wished to express her deep abhorrence of 
his words or actions, she always spoke, 
slowly and in an impressive tone, Bennie’s 
whole name), what will Mother say now?” 
hurrying in, with still more astounding in- 
formation. 

Bidding Lucy prepare for school, Mrs. 
Reynolds went to her stubborn little son. 
Lucy lingered longer than necessity re- 
quired after she was ready for school, hop- 
ing to see Bennie punished for his bad be- 
havior. But Mrs. Reynolds kept both rep- 
rimands and counsel in reserve until she had 
her children together, in better humor, by 
and by. 

The town clock was striking nine as Lucy 
passed it, on her way to school. She 
would be marked tardy, she was sure. 

As she turned a corner, with this fear ou 
her mind, some one spoke her name. It was 
Fannie Boothe. As soon as her classmate 
reached her side, Lucy asked Fannie if she 
knew that they were late, and would, very 
likely, receive tardy marks to-day. 

“Yes, I know,” Fannie replied, breathing 
hurriedly and speaking in short, broken sen- 
tences. ‘‘ But I couldn’t help it. Mother's 
been gone all the morning; do you know, 
Lucy? Oh, Lucy! Susie Greyson’s little 
brother Will is dead.” 

‘‘Oh, Fannie!” Lucy grasped Fannie’s 
arm and whirled her about until she stood 
facing her in the snow. 

“Yes. He died this morning, with the 
croup. Poor Susie feels dreadfully, Mother 
says,” Fannie remarked, as the two girls 
walked along. ‘‘ Willie was such a pretty 
little boy; almost as nice as your Bennie, 
Lucy, and just about his age, you know.” 

“Yes.” Lucy remembered that, and, with 
an unusual sadness in her heart, she won- 
dered if Susie had ever spoken sharply to 
her little brother. She wondered if she had 
ever shaken him and called him a naughty, 
troublesome child, It would be very un- 
pleasant for Susie to remember, if she had, 
Lucy considered, ‘‘ now that Willie lay cold 
and dead.” She sincerely wished that she 
had not spoken so crossly to little Bennie that 
morning. She wondered if Bennie had not 
taken cold standing in the snow. Why had 
she not thought of that before? she won- 
dered. Perltaps Bennie would have the 
croup and die before she saw him again. 

Lucy’s heart was aching and her eyes were 
full of tears when she entered the school- 
room, where an unusual sadness seemed to 
prevail, School had been in progress sever- 
al minutes; but Lucy did not mind that 
now. There was a vacant seat beside her 
own before Susie Greyson’s desk. A friend- 
ly hand had laid thereon some rosebuds, 
pure and white, and a black ribbon was 
tied, where blue had been, around Susie’s 
case of books. As Lucy took her seat and 
waited for the Scripture that she would soon 
be called to read, she wondered if Bennie 





disliked her very much, and if she had 





mm 


caused him as’'much unhappiness as she en- 

dured to-day. It was her turn to read now, 

and these were the words that came to her: 

“But whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones, which believe in me, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea.” Lucy did not comprehend that 
“offend,” in this instance, means to cause to 
sin, nor that by “little ones” the Master re- 
fers, doubtless, to those weak in faith; 
but she knew that Bennie was a little 
one, and that she had offended him, 
and felt sure that those Bible truths were 
written purposely for her. The day proved 
long and wearisome to Lucy. She had 
brought her dinner with her; so there was 
no excuse for returning home at noon, as she 
wished to do. The words of the verse she 
had read in the morning were so constantly 
in her mind that there seemed little room 
for anything else, and Lucy carried imper- 
fectly learned lessons to the recitation bench 
several times that day. As soon as school 
was dismissed, the unhappy girl hurried 
home. Asshe camein sight of the house, 
Dr. Pierson’s carriage was driving from the 
gate, and Lucy believed that her worst fears 
were soon to be confirmed. 

‘‘Bennie was sick—dead, perhaps,” she 
said to herself, as she fairly flew up the path 
that led to the kitchen door. Her mother 
was in the sitting-room, sewing busily, when 
Lucy entered; and Bennie lay on a lounge 
in the same room, asleep. 

‘*Oh! Mother, Bennie is not dead, is he? 
Is he very sick?” 

Mrs. Reynolds looked up from her sewing 
in surprise. 

‘“Why, I saw the doctor, Mother,” Lucy 
explained, sitting down on the floor at her 
parent’s feet and bursting into tears, ‘‘ and 
Ithought— Oh! Iam so sorry for my cross 
words this morning, Mother.” 

‘“My poor child!” said Mrs. Reynolds, 
compassionately, smoothing tenderly her 
daughter’s brown hair. ‘‘ The doctor called 
to leave some drops for John’s cold. Bennie 
is quite well. If my little girl is truly sorry 
for her petulance this morning, I am very 
thankful.” 

‘Oh! I am sorry,” Lucy sobbed; “and I 
was so afraid that Bennie would die without 
knowing that. Do you know, Mother,” 
Lucy wiped her eyes and spoke softly, as 
she looked up in her mother’s face, ‘‘ Susie 
Greyson’s little brother Will is dead?” 

‘Yes, I know; and I think that Susie has 
always been so kind to her little brother 
that she need not shed many regretful 
tears,” 

‘Do you suppose that I'll ever learn to 
be good, like Susie, Mother? I love John 
and Bennie dearly; but when I’m cross and 
angry I say so many hateful things. Oh! 
Mother!” 

Lucy again burst into tears. Bennie 
awoke now, and looked at his sister in 
astonishment. Lucy sprang to her feet, ran to 
the lounge, and, throwing her arms round 
Bennie’s neck, told him she was “very, 
very sorry” that she had been so cross. 

‘‘Won’t Bennie forgive Lucy,” she begged, 
‘“‘if sister will try and never be unkind 
again?” 

Bennie rubbed his eyes and raised him- 
self slowly from the pillows, without under- 
standing just what was required of him. 

‘Bennie’ll give ’oo his sugar doggie, 
Lucy, with the shaggy tail,” he exclaimed. 

Lucy laughed then, and told her mother 
she was sure she was forgiven, since Bennie 
was willing to give her the toy he prized so 
highly. 

‘‘I’m 80 glad you forgive me, Bennie!” 
she cried, kissing the little boy again. 

“ That is much nicer than to have a sugar 
dog, Mother,” she said, crossing the room, 
slowly and thoughtfully, to her mother’s 
side. ‘‘I think I'll write that verse about 
the ‘little ones’ and the ‘ millstone’ on the 
fly-leaf of my Bible.” 

Lucy then told her mother about the verse 
in Scripture that had troubled her so all day; 
Mrs. Reynolds explaining, in return, as 
plainly as she could, its literal meaning. 

“‘ Our beloved Master says,” remarked the 
mother, after a little pause ‘‘‘If ye love 
me, keep my commandments,’ and those 
commandments teach us not only to love one 
anothcr, Lucy, “but to be patient, gentle, 
and forbearing. Every boy andgirl who 
desires to be one whom the Master loves 
must first of all ask for his grace in the 
heart, to help overcome evil and do good, 
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and then strive earnestly to do that, al- | ten letters, and the cross words all of six let- 


ways.” 

Lucy buried her face, that was red with 
the crimson tide of remorse now, in her 
mother’s lap. 

“‘I am going to try and be sweet and pa- 
tient,” she said, after a little spell of silence, 
looking up, with a new and strong deter- 
mination in her heart. ‘‘I don’t mean to be 
cross and impatient and say unkind things 
to any one again. Indeed, I do net, Mother. 
No one can be happy who does that, I 
know.” 

Lucy looked up at John, who was just 
entering the room. Mrs. Reynolds talked 
with her children pleasantly a little longer; 
and then, bidding them kneel around her, 
that good mother prayed for the dear ones 
her Lord had given her, and thanked him 
for his mercy, truly believing that from the 
day’s experience her children had learned 
something of that wisdom which oftentimes 
‘‘is hidden from the wise and prudent” and 
revealed ‘‘ unto babes.” 

PITTarizLp, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communtoations for this department should be ad. 
Greseed “ Pussies,” Tux InDEPENDENT, New York.) 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 


BeHOLD a maiden, straight and —, 
With broad lace on her shade-hat —, 


With flowers rosy red and — 
Of style, and “‘lovely!’’ Nothing —. 


Her face made winning by a — 
She thinks must brighten half a —. 


She steps as if she walked on —, 
That antiquated, blooming —. 


Oh, dear! Approaching rural —, 
She strikes her foot against a —, 


And down she goes upon the —, 
With all her toilet scattered —. 


An envious overhanging — 
Seizes her shade-hat, curls, and —, 


And now the fair, made fair by —, 

Is her own self—gray-haired and —. 
Moraer D. 

Ewiemas.—D10KENs’s CHARACTERS, 


4 

My 5, 2, 6, 7, a heavenly body. 

My 10, 4, 12, 1, privation. 

My 8, 9, 3, 11, part of a fish. 
1. 

My 5, 2, 3, a metal. 

My 6, 1, a preposition. 

My 7, 4, a pronoun. 
ft, 

My 11, 2, 6, 10, 4, new. 

My 8, 7, 1, a male. 

My 9, 8, 5, not juicy. 
Iv. 

My 8, 6, 9, 5, to reveal. 

My 4, 8, 7, a number. 

My 2, 10, 1, contrary to good. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in Jeannie, but not in May; 

My second’s in evening, but not in day ; 

My third is in winter, but not in spring; 

My fourth is in carry, but not in br'ng; 

My fifth is in merry, but not in fun ; 

My sixth is in daylight, but not in sun; 

My seventh’s in reindeer, but not in Old Nick ; 

My whole follows after uncommonly quick. 
M. B. H. 

WORD PUZZLES. 


1. 

A fragment, an article of dress, a noise, an 
animal, a fruit, and a part of the body. The 
initials of these spell my whole, out of which I 
hope you will always keep. 

Tl. 

My first is equality, my second inferiority, 
and my whole superiority. 

r “ < A. E. L. 
CHARADE. 

My first is often run for when not chased, 
and often chased when not pursued. 

My second is necessary to life, pleasant to go 
on, dangerous to go over, and destructive to go 
by. 

A certain old lady, after a careful examina- 
tion of my whole, retired in disgust. 

C. F. 8. 
DIAMOND. 

1, consonant, and, 5, vowel. Fill the blanks 
with the remaining words in their order. 

He who imbibes —— in the morning may 
become its —— by ——. 


SQUARE WORD. 


Behead the long word of the diamond, and 
make a square word of the remainder. 1. A 
most salutary process. 2. A material used be- 
fore enamel. 3. A part of speech. 4. The 
name of a river. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Something of sound aud of light. Hach of 
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ters. 

1, a show; 2, a shed for cattle; 3,a fruit; 
4, belonging to seamen; 5, to beseech; 6, sex; 
7, the name of a Roman tribune; 8, a field for 
discoveries ; 9, a famous singer ; 10, an inn. 

Betsy BLakeE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 26ru., 
COFFEE-POT PUZZLE. 


n 
e c 
Coffeembe 
a0 1 1 
r s 1 
t e i 
h wes 
h 
i t) 


t r 
Tlireute 
Corkscrew. — Cross Words; Dace, Turn, 
Lips, Moss, Belt, Cant. First Spiral: Arisen, 
Second Spiral ; Cupola. 


Enioma.—‘ His ideas come red-hot from the 
heart.”’ 


Cuarape.—Newsboy. 


FOUR DIAMONDS, 


B B 
ART FLO 
BROAD BLADE 
TAR ODE 
D E 
8 Ww 
TWO DOE 
SWORD WOUND 
ORE END 
Dd D 


RippLe.—Plague, Ague. 

GrooraPpuicaL Acrostic,—1, Quinnebaug; 
2, Ural; 3, Euphrates; 4, Elbe; 5, Nerbudda; 
6, Senegal; 7, Toongooska; 8, Orange; 9, 
Wabash ; 10, Negro. . 

INITIALS.—Queenstown. 

ANAGRAMS.—1, Oliver Goldsmith; 2, Daniel 
Defoe. 

‘ CHARADE.—Cob-web. 

Easy Burtep MusicaL INSTRUMENTS.—1, 
Cornet; 2, Drum ; 3, Oboe; 4, Viol; 5, Flute; 
6, Lyre; 7, Horn; 8, Picco’»; 9, Spinet; 10, 
Trombone. 

Drop-LETTER PuzzLE.—A fool and his money 
are soon parted. 

ANAGRAMS.—He was profuse in his apologies 
for having been so distant to us, and we par- 
doned him. 








THE most remarkable promissory note in 
existence, we im»gine, is one held bya 
certain cautious old Jady in the south of 
Japan, the following story of whom is re- 
lated as an assuredfact by the Yomiuri 
Shinbun: 

‘The motber of one of the peasants in the 
village of Obiye, in Bichiu province, was 
afflicted with a gangrenein the left leg, 
which did not improve, notwithstanding 
all the care of the doctors. At last, on the 
16:h of August it was found necessary to 
amputate the limb, which was then put in 
alcohol by the surgeon, with the object of 
taking it away for subsequent examination. 
Toe old lady, however, strongly objected 
to this proceeding, observing that if her 
leg were taken away she could not use it 
in Heaven when she died; and that when 
in the course of transmigration she again 
became a human being she would suffer 
severely by its loss, She therefore begged 
that it might be left behind. The doctor 
bore with her silly importunities very pa- 
tiently for atime; but at last conceived 
plan to quiet her scruples, and at the same 
time to obtain possession of the coveted 
member. He, therefore, said that, as she 
would not want the leg in this world, he 
could borrow it until she started on her 
journey to Heaven, when he would be 
most careful to return it. To this the 
woman consented, provided he would 
draw up a formal contract to that effect in 
writing, which he did as follows: ‘‘ Bor- 
rowed, one leg. I hereby acknowledge 
baving duly received the left leg of the 
mother of Nagase Kisaburo, of the village 
of Obiye, in the district of Kuboys, i in the 
province of Bichiu. It is agreed that I 
keep the said leg during the terms of her 
natural life; and I hereby promise to re- 
turn it without failwhen she leaves this 
worldfor Heaven. In witness whereof, 
and to prevent errors in the future on this 
subject, this..........0.. Sues Wiabeibescaleks 
with my hand and seal.” 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 











JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 
JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufaciurers, will 
have the firm's name in raised letters on the bottom 
of thats IMPROV ED DOUBLE CHIME STANDARD 
PALL, bound top and bottom, and their trade-mark 
on a blue ground on all their Pitchers, Cuspadores, 


asins, ys ed. Trad 
ont rade su 
Ofice, Ro: i Murray Street, wee Fork City. 
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AWFUL SACRIFICE. 


Tuz GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, having retired from business, 
ave placed on the market all their unsold Machines. The subscriber has made arrangements 


whereby he can offer the 


Grover « Baker 


(Nos. 22 and 23 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, WITH COVER, 


FOR $15.00! 


(FORMER PRICE $65.00), delivered at any Express or Freight Office in New York City Free 


A GENUINE 
Grover & Daker 
Sewina MAacHINE, 







¢ 
A 


Th's engraving exactly 
* vepresents tie machine 
ij with the box cover off 





Shows Machine with Cover off. 





Shows Machine with Cover on. 


Each Machine is furnisned. without extra charge, witn three Hemmers, one Braider, one Friller, one 
Quilting Gauze, one Needle Gauge, one Gauge and Screw, one Embroidery Plate, one dozen Assorted 
Needles, one Screw: Driver, one Otl-Can, and One Book of Instructions. 

No better Machine at any price. Will do eversthing that any machine will do,and more than some. 
others. All the attachments and an entirely new machine. Money returned if not perfectly satisfactory 


§ay™ In case of breakage, extra parts of these Machines can be had at any time, for years, 


ef the Domestic Sewing Machine Company. 


fay” As there are but a few hundreds of these Machines left, early remittance is destrable, 
as the supply will soon be exhausted, and no more will ever be made, 


Refers by permission to TH8 INDEPENDENT. 


Orrice or “ THe INDEPENDENT,” ; 
No. 251 Broadway. 


Address 


H. s. CHANDLER, 


P.-O0. Box 2787, New York. 





SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTER ¥, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 
OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHITE HOLLY 


I8 NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some & vartepies. ts peettentets wuthe 
the atcention of whol-sale buye 
Send for Price-List. 


GEO. W. READ & C 
186 TO 200 LEWIS STRER?, wae York. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co, 
98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


CHAS, E. LITTLE, 


59 FULTON 8T., New York. 
SPECIALTIES IN HARDWARE. 
Tool Chests, with Al Tools, 
ready for use. Augers for bor- 
fea Pump-logs, Clay, or Sand, 
Agency for Barnes’ Foots 














chines on trial, Send for 
terns. All most approved 
Patents of Scroll Saws, best line 
of Desigus and fancy Woods 
to be found anywhere. Scroll 
work for sale and orders taken 











Young America Press Co., 


ry urray St., New York, 
2 re rey Po olt-taking 
28 , price from pent Ayr 8180 Define 
5% Centennial, I, Young 
= America, Cottage. Li 
oo pare ne and other celebrated printing 
e hines. Our ee w rotary press, the 
> United and wach vopb Of, tor 





men Book of Type, etc. te. 
- fe sey cards, 10 cents of i oné 





eed 
RACKFT WORKERS SUPPL ES, 
BRACKET PLANES, 25 cents each. r 


\. ew design Cir- 
cular und _ Price-List. Sorrento Woods for oil 
Sewing. GEORGE M,. WAY & CO Hartfora, Conn. 








B. W. MERRIAM & CO., 


577 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRR ORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DKSCRiPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, etc. 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOK- 
ING-GLASS PLATES, 

AT LOWEST PRICES. 


pT 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer Toe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THe INDEPENDENT” embossed. 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect. 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


PAPER FILE. 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has alwa 
Premiums are as follows: 


ys offered valuable and extraordinary Premiams, and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals, Its new 


WORCESTER'S (Unabridged Quarto Pictorial) DICTIONARY, 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


Three Subscribers, at $3.00 each---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
- ‘with $9; or 
Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 

$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at: our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 








The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which. is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands of 
these lettcrs. 


KrysMan, ILu., Dec. 30th, 1878. 

We have been treated to a run of happy sur- 
prises: First, when we sent our money, your 
answer came so quick, that you had ordered 
the Dictionary sent from Philadelphia, that we 
were surprised. Next week I went to the office 
to tell the agent to send me aline when it came, 
and he said: “It came last Monday.” I then 
handed him my hat, as a teller of a big lie; but 
lo! ’twas true, for he produced the book. I 
was surprised. And when I saw how large, how 
well bound, how complete, and how comprehen- 
sive it was I wassurprised again. Many thanks 
for so rich a paper and such a splendid pres- 
ent. D. 8. MARTIN. 

P.8.—I will send some names soon. 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 28d, 1878. 

I received the Dictionary in excellent condi- 
tion on Saturday, Dee. 2ist. It surpasses any 
premium I have read of, and I feel more than 
repaid for my trouble. I will hand the circulars 
to a few of my friends, whom I think will appre- 
ciate your liberal offers. 

LEILA H. ROWLEY. 





Tue Farmers’ Bank, t 
RusugsyLvania, QO., Dec. 21st, 1878. 


The Dictionary you sent me by express this 
week came safely to hand (being the second 
copy sent me as a premium). It is all that 
could be desired in typographical and mechan- 
ical execution; also standard work. How you 
can afford to give so valuable a premium for 
three years’ subscription ($9) for THe InpE- 
PENDENT is more than I can comprehend. 

J. McCULLOCH, Cashier. 
INDIAN ORCHARD, Mass., Dec. 24th, 1878. 

My papers have come for three weeks. I like 
their make-up and original contents, so now 
depend on its coming as though I had beena 
long-time reader. 

Accept my thanks for the very valuable Dic- 
tionary, which came to hand last Saturday. 
’Tis truly a beautiful Christmas present. 

GEO. W. STAFFORD. 


SCRANTON, Pa., Dec. 26th, 1878. 

I received the papers last Thursday. The 
Dictionary arrived on Saturday, for which 
please accept thanks. I expect to enjoy both 
this winter, and will do what I can toward en- 
larging your circulation. 

M. E. TUTHILL. 
More@an, CaLHoun Ciry, Ga., Dec. 28d, "78. 

Your premium, Worcester’s Unabridged 
Quarto Pictorial Dictionary, received December 
22d, 1878, A. G. WEAVER. 








PITTSFORD, VERMONT, Dec. 25th, 1877. 
The Dictionary, with a receipt for Taz Inpz- 
PENDENT for three years, was received as"a 
Christmas present by me. Fitting companions! 
Could hardly tell which was prized most, the 
life-long friend (for I have been a reader and 
admirer of Taz INDEPENDENT since it -was es- 
tablished) or the coveted Dictionary. With 

thanks. Mrs. 8. A. DENISON. 


Manrtin’s Ferry, O., Dec, 26th, 1878. 
“Worcester” arrived in good order, and it 
was decidedly the best thing that “Kris Krin- 
gle” brought this year. Am more than pleased 
and return my hearty thanks. 
Dr. GEO. H. SCHODDY. 


SHE.Br, Ouro, Dec. 31st, 1878. 
Your prize Dictionary is received. I am 
highly pleased with it and willtake pleasure in 
commending it as the best premium ever 
offered. M. A. MACK. 


APPLETON, W18., Dec. 284, 1878. 
The Dictionary came a few days since, in ex- 
cellent condition. We are very much pleased 
with the result of our investment. 
G. M. STE ELE. 
Detroit, MicH., Dec. 28th, 1878 . 
I received the Dictionary with the paper in 
good order, and am well pleased with the same. 
C. 8. McDONALD. 


REV. JOSEPH COOR’S NEW BOOKS, 


—— ENTITLED —— 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. JoserH Coor’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ BioLoay,” ‘‘TRANSCENDENTALISM,” ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” “ CONSCIENCE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY,” and ‘‘ MARRIAGE,” embod 
revised «nd corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. Theyare published in haudsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 


ina 


ston, tail 
price $1.50.) A copy of any one volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $8 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (oot in arrears) 
may remit $5.50, and receive THz INDEPENDENT for two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subsciiber who remits 


$8.00 for three years, in advance. 


tay” We can fugnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January lst, 
1879, for Fifty Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and eve 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together wit 





person, whether 


any one volume, 
handsomely bound in clo'h, with 16 illustrations (also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 for THE INDEPENDENT for two 
years and any two volumes of Dick«ns; or we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance, 


1, Tne Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 
> Dombey and Son. 534 p 
8. 


ages. 
Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 


Little Dorritt. 504 pages. 


9. Bleak House, 532 paces. 


10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, 570 


ages. 


11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages, 
12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, 514 pages. 
18, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pager. 


14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


pages. 
15. The Mystery of Edwin rood, A Child’s History of England, Master Hamphiey’s Clock, 


etc. 560 pages. 





Rev. Joseph GCook’s Lectures, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in THE INDEPENDENT last winter, and their publication will be continued to the end of the series. They [will 
be faithtully reported in full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has 
met and defeated on their own ground. ‘he earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern 
unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack, and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 


@HFTAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


Any one of the Magnificent (# Steel Engravings, -@3 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage od, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 





“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. | ‘‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
TION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. pam 4 By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of 
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Lava and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
Aints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
agpeciaily interested. 








Tt is more difficult to raise fruits in this coun- 
try than on the same parallel of latitude in the 
Atlantiqum Middle States; owing to two causes; 
first, thi@ severe cold of winter, and, second, the 
peculiar@ryness of the atmosphere. While we 
have about the same quantity of rainfall, and 
probably as evenly distributed through the year, 
yet we have more clear, bright weather, a level, 
open country, and freer circulation of air; and 
when the thermometer often goes below zero 
and down to 20° or 30°, with a dry, piercing 
wind, the life of tender trees and plants is 
frozen and dried out of them. What we call 
tender or half hardy—like the Baldwin, New- 
town Pippin, Smith Cider, etc.—may be hardy 
near the Atlantic or among the hills and 
forests, and that too probably with an equal de- 
gree ofcold. When I first began in the fruit 
business, twenty-five years ago, I supposed 
that wet or dampness, with severe freezing, 
would be more trying on plants than dryness ; 
but this has been proved a mistake so often, 
not only by my own experience, but it is gener- 
ally so expressed in our horticultural meetings 
by men of best experience. Excess of wet may 
be as injurious as excess of dryness, especially 
through the growing season. 

Therefore, we must discard many varieties 
which are choice and valuable at the East, and 
directly we look for choice and valuable varie- 
ties, which by trial we find suited to our clit 
mate. Some Eastern varieties of the apple do 
well here. Cole’s Quince, Dyer, Fall Orange, 
Seckel, Porter, Jonathan, Northern Spy, West- 
field, Seek-no-further, Willow Twig, Sweet June, 
Haskal Sweet, Baily Sweet, Winter Sweet, Par- 
adise, Talman Sweet, etc. Then we now have 
and are yearly coming as many more which 
are natives of the Middle and Western States, 
a few of which are Goff, Kentucky, Haas, 
Wealthy, Walbridge, Utter’s Red, Ben Davis, 
etc. Thémowe« have a few from Russia, and 
more coming, which appear to be peculiarly 
suited to our climate; for that climate about 
Astrachan appears to be very similar to 
this (so Professor Budd, of our Agricul- 
tural College; says, who is in correspondence 
with gentlemen there and importing scions from 
them). So we shall not want for varieties. The 
trouble is we have too many ; but few are best, 
We want two classes of trees: one for quality 
for home use, provided it is a reasonably good 
bearer; and one class of trees very productive 
of fair, handsome fruit, that will sell in market 
at large profit for the crop. I find the following 
very generally recommended in the West as 
profitable trees for commercial orchards : Duch- 
ess of Oldenberg, Benoix, Haas (same as Grass 
Dromier), Fameuse, Seek-no-further, Ben Davis, 
Willow Twig, The Wealthy, Iowa Black, Iowa 
Russet, Robinson, Walbridge. Will some of 
them soon come into general favor for profit- 
able trees? 

We have other fruits—the delicious berries 
and grapes—which we can raise as easily as 
they do.at the East. The Turner Raspberry is 
a decided improvement on any Eastern variety 
I ever tried. 

As I said in the beginning of this article, it is 
more difficult to select and raise most varieties 
of fruit here than at the East. It has discour- 
aged many farmers from further trials of plant- 
ing and caring for the orchard and fruit-garden. 
If they would learn what to plant and how tu 
take care of it, they would find it no more diffi- 
cult than many other branches of work on the 
farm. I am quite in earnest on this subject, 
because no farm is complete without an orchard 
and fruit-garden, and no family should be with- 
out fruit the year round, for food, for health, for 
the pleasure and luxury of that item of good 
living. 

Muscatine, Iowa. 





FLOWERS IN OUR DWELLINGS. 


Wuy do plants not thrive in the windows of 
our dwellings? is the question of many disap- 
pointed housekeepers, having in vain tried year 
after year the cultivation of flowers, to impart 
their beauty and fragrance to the drawing-room. 
Sometimes the florist fs charged with improper 
cultivation ; but generally the fault is ascribed 
to “abominable gas.’’ Indeed, many have dis- 
continued using it, on ccount of its imagineda 
injurious effect upon plants; but have found 
that they do not thrive better with other artifi- 
cial light. It may be most convenient to dis- 
pose of the gas theory of destruction here. In 
impure gas the element eliminated which might 
prove injurious to the growth of plants is 
sulphurous acid gas, If this was eliminated in 
suflicient quantity to injure plants it would also 
destroy animal life; at least, it would prove 
highly injurious. The burning of af ew sulphur 
matches would produce more injury that the 
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burning of three bat-wing jets. Lf ourgas wagao 
fmpure as to injure plant or animal life, it ts 
only necessary to lodge a complaint with the 
inspector of gas, and it would immediately be 
remedied. There are many greenhouses lighted 
with gas, which is kept burning for hours. One 
in New York hag 720 burners, and yet no injury 
has been perceived hitherto. There is no doubt 
that gas Gharged with the noxious sulphtrous 
acid gas Would be injurious to vegetable and 
animal life; but Montreal gas ie very free from 
it. What, then, is the cause of the withering of 
flowers when carefully tended and watered? 
To well answer the’ question, let us consider 
the condition of the plant itself and its re- 
lation to external atmosphere and the inner 
air of the house. The plant — whether 
rose, pelargonium, or heliotrope—is brought 
from the moist, warm air of a greenhouse and 
placed ina sunny window. Notwithstanding 
the utmost care, it soon withers, its leaves decay, 
and the plant is destroyed. If we examine the 
pot, we find the inner surface lined with fibers 
of the plant, which bind the earth firmly ina 
mass, as if molded in the pot. What has ef- 
fected this change so quickly in the flourishing 
plant? The house is heated by a furnace, or by 
steam, or by hot water, or by a base-burner in 
the passage. In either instance the process of 
diffusing heat is the same. The external air 
finds entrance by doors or cracks or by flues, 
and rushes toward the heating surface, whether 
of steam or stove or furnace. It then ascends 
or diffuses itself in the apartment, where it 
impinges on the ceiling and rolls toward the 
upper part of the cold window. Here it cools and 
passes rapidly down over the pots of flowers, 

drying them up quicker than could the Sahara 
sand-wind. The cool air falls upon the floor, 

and rolls along till it reaches the ascending cur- 
rent, uniting with which it is again carried to 
the window, to pass over the plants again; and 
so the work of drying goes on all day and night. 

The effect upon the leaves is to dry them up 

and cause a rapid evaporation, to supply which 

all moisture is drawn from the earth ; hence the 

fibers seek the inner surface of the pot for 
moisture, and this they speedily cover. The 

porous pot soon withdraws all moisture from the 

fibers, and they become “ burned,”’ insuring the 

rapid destruction of the plant. Another effect 

is the drying of the earth, so that the plant de- 

rives no moisture. Such is the condition of the 

plant. If we examine the external atmosphere, 

supposing the temperature at 10° below zero, 

we find that all moisture is frozen out of it, and 

is deposited as ‘‘frost” on all conductors of 

heat. To show the extreme dryness of winter 
air at a low temperature, the most delicately 
polished metal exposed outdoors remains un- 
tarnished. This frost-dried air enters our 
dwellings, and is further rendered more capable 

of absorbing moisture by contact with the 

heated surfaces, and rushes up to the flower- 

windows, sucking every trace of moisture out of 

leaves, earth, and pots, Some plants—like the 

German and English ivy, the Madeira vine, ger- 

aniums, cacti—can withstand the fearful trial to 

plant life; but generally plants cannot live 

under such circumstances, Before alluding to 

the remedy we will notice its effect upon animal 

life. While the dry heat is not in itself so de- 
structive to animal as to plant life, yet it ren- 

ders the condition of the air of dwellings most 
unwholesome and injurious to health, especially 
that of children. Manis capable of enduring 
without suffering a high degree of dry heat, as 
is witnessed in the Turkish bath, where the 
calidarium offen rises to 200° Fah.; and fire 
kings have endured 400° Fah. with little incon- 
venience. This dry heat produces an electrical 
condition of the atmosphere, which is illustrated 
in the common experiment of lighting the gas 
with one’s fingers after shuffling over a carpet. 
The effects upon the carpet are to set free to 
float in the air the minute woolen fibers of the 
carpet, which, though invisible, may be 
observed by holding a moist microscopic 
slide near the floor and placing in the 
instrument. One can easily imagine the effect 
upon a person with delicate lungs of inhaling 
all day this dust of carpet fiber. If we could 
see it, we should find children playing on the 
carpet surrounded with wool-dust, which they 
were inhaling. Passing from the drawing- 
room, we find the passages filled with another 
kind of dust, arising from earth and sand, 
brought by feet from the street. This, under 
the microscope, appears as silica crystals and 
organic matter. In the sleeping apartment the 
air is filed with dust resembling feathers or 
broken hair. This we breathe in sleeping, and 
only some fortunate current of alr prevents us 
from suffering seriously. ‘ Dust thou art’ can 
be written upon any part of the dwelling, not- 
withstanding the utmost diligence of the house- 
keeper. Not only is this frost and heat-dried 
air laden with dust highly irritable to the lungs, 
causing varieties of pulmonary diseases to 
adults and coughs and catarrh to children ; but 
it also causes irritation to the skin, chapping of 
the hands and face, Men who for the most 
part are frequently out of doors do not suffer; 
but women confined to the house suffer in their 
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complexion. Hence the striking contrast,in 
the rosy faces of those who live in the maritime 





pale faces of those who live in the dried atmos- 
phere of Canadian houses. It requires a whole 
summer of seaside and air to restore 
the health and bloom lost during the winter in 
our air-dried houses.— Canadian Spectator. 
A 


STOCK COMFORT. 


WINTER is now upon us. Some are in a 
measure prepared for its rains, storms, snows, 
and freezes. Others have made no preparation, 
preferring that every day should provide for 
itself. 

While it is a little late to commence doing 
what should have been done a month or more 
ago, nevertheless, we owe a duty to the dumb 
brutes, which we propose to discharge. Those 
who are reallly able to build good and comfort- 
able quarters for their stock, suah as cost 
money, manage to discharge such labor during 
the fall months, thereby having better weather 
and doing such work more economically than it 
can be done later in the season and under less 
favorable circumstances. Such men are a pat- 
tern to their neighbors, beneficial to society, to 
the state and nation. Others who refuse or 
neglect to provide for the comfort of their 
beasts persuade themselves that they are not 
able, and from one excuse or another delay do- 
ing their duty, until they come to the conclu- 
sion that spring will soon be here, and that 
there is so little time now remaining that it 
won’t pay to build sheds or houses for the 
stock. 

Visiting lately the premises of a young gen- 
tleman, who has embarked in the Berkshire en- 
terprise, we found he had them comfortably 
housed and at little or no expense. He had 
built rail-pens (double pens), leaving the south- 
ern exposure open for ingress and egress, filling 
between with straw, and then thoroughly cover- 
ing with the same. A few hours’ labor, and the 
comfort of his herd of swine was assured for 
the winter. Every farm has the same or sim- 
ilar material on hand, and all that is required isa 
little of that commodity known as common 
sense, A few hours’ labor and the thing is done. 

There is to-day all over this vast country a 
sufficiency of straw or other fodder, if proper- 
ly applied, to house a dozen times the stock of 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, and other kinds of 
animals owned by the farmers. 

Just why our domestic animals are left to 
freeze and thaw with the changes of ourchange- 
able climate, to hunt the southern exposures or, 
nestle in the fence-corners, daily shrinking in 
flesh and value, is one of the things past find- 
ing out. Common sense, good morals, our 
financial success, not to say anything about 
religion and humanity, demand that the stock 
be sheltered. The act can be easily and cheaply 
accomplished. The only question is: Will we do 
it? No farmer is so poor but what he can build 
arail or pole-pen, and cover and surround it 
with straw, thus securing the comforts of the 
beasts. 

We have said nothing about the enhanced 
value and good looks of animals properly 
housed and cared for. These are facts patent 
even to the most slovenly and careless ob- 
server. Then, again, the amount of food neces- 
sary to maintain life and growth in the open 
air, exposed to climatic changes, is much less 
when our animals are sheltered from tempests 
and storm and have a quiet and comfortable 
place to lie down, where they masticate their 
food in comfortable enjoyment.—Journal of 
Agriculture. 


OUR PLAN WITH POULTRY. 





First, hens, to do well, must have a warm, 
dry place, with plenty of sunshine. We always 
keep a box of ashes for them to wallow in, 
which should be kept perfectly dry. Every few 
weeks, and sometimes oftener, the henery is 
thoroughly dusted with dry ashes, occasionally 
adding a little sulphur. And once in a while 
we wet the roost with kerosene. A spring-bot- 
tom oil-can is just the thing for this purpose. 
Attending to these rules carefully, you need not 
have lice, which is an important item in keeping 
poultry. Our chief object is eggs, for which 
there is generally aready market and good price. 
And to lay well hens must have plenty to eat 
and of the right kind. We generally feed corn, 
and in the winter let them shell it for them- 
selves, after giving each ear a blow or two with 
the hammer or something of that kind, to start 
the kernels. This gives them exercise and keeps 
them from eating too much. One would think 
they would not get enough to eat this way; but 
if kept before them in a clean, dry place they 
will keep very fat. Give them each morning 
what they will pick off during the day. 

When shelled corn is fed, give them what 
they will pick up eagerly twice a day, and no 
more. In cold weather it is a good plan to give 
them a warm feed of boiled corn, rye, potatoes, 
or something of that kind. Always remember 
to keep plenty of pure, fresh water before them, 
as this is very important. A little observation 





To make them lay, all bits of meat, potato, cel- 


provinces, where the air is alwaye moist, to the | 


will show that they drink frequently and freely. | 


ery, onion, etc. fromthe kitchen are given to’ 
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them, and im @ convenient place we have a 
large stone, placed om @ barrel about breast 
high, to avoid backache and crushing their bills, 
where raw bones (never burn them), glam. and 
oyster-shells are pounded about as fine as kery 
nels of corn, which they will devour eagerly, 
when a little nsed to it. The shells are used 





instead of lime. Fora roost we haye a i 
ladder suspended from above, on pvt 
can roost close together in winter; and in sum- 
mer, if they have plenty of room, they will not 
get too close, which would make them un- 
healthy. se 

I think it is a good plan to keep fowls where 
somthing else is kept, if it is kept free from 
lice, as it mixes the manure and does not let it 
get so foul as heneries areapt to. Always have 
plenty of ventilation. We have kept poultry 
for twenty years, and I do not know that we 
ever lost a single fowl with the gapes, and it is 
very rare that we lose one with disease of any 
kind. We never shut our hens up; but let 
them run at large on high and low land both. 
We generally keep from 100 to 125, including 6 
or 8 cocks, and sometimes get 80 fresh eggs a 
day and average 60 or 70 a day for months. Two 
or three years ago our eggs in the month of 
March amounted to $40, at the highest retail 
price; and our hens lay more or less the year 
round, instead of standing about on one leg, 
with their combs frozen, in winter. Perhaps 
some will think we spend a great deal of time 
and pains with them ; but it is well repaid.—W. 
E. PatmER, in Weekly Tribune. 





SHELTERING ORCHARDS. 


Amona late topics introduced into some of 
our agricultural and horticultural contempo- 
raries is that orchards, to make them product- 
ive, must be sheltered on at least two sides from 
the cold blasts of winter. This shelter is to 
consist of hedges of evergreen trees and be of 
sufficient hight and density to make a secure 
defense. 

The thing, in our judgment, is a fallacy. 
Instead of proving advantageous to an orchard, 
we believe a hedge, or protection of any kind, 
would be a positive injury. Planting apple 
orchards in valleys and southern exposures will 
not, as arule, be as healthy or yield crops at 
all to be compared to orchards planted in ele- 
vated positions, opened to the wind from every 
quarter. Indeed, if we were about to set out 
an orchard to-day, we should select a high 
northern exposure. All our experience and 
observation goes to show such a position to be 
the best. Those about setting out orchards the 
coming spring should avoid what they will be 
likely to find a serious error. It is a notorious 
fact that, even in Maine and other extremely 
cold states, northern ex@sures are selected for 
apple orchards, where they stand the severity 
of the climate much better than in valleys or 
where they have southern exposures or are 
sheltered. A Maine farmer says: ‘‘ Were I to 
plant an orchard and had two locations, one a 
valley, surrounded by hills except on the south 
side, and the other a high elevation, exposed to 
the cold winds, I would choose the latter in 
preference to the former.’? The same holds 
good as regards peach orchards. A great ob- 
ject is to keep back the blooming as long as 
possible, and this can best be done in northern 
exposures, without shelter. 

This we think will be found to be the ex- 
perience in Middle, Northern, and Eastern 
States of many observing apple-growers. There 
may be some exceptions, it is true; but they are 
only the exceptions to the rule.—Germantown 


Telegraph. 
LL —————§ 
LOOK TO THE FRUIT-TREES. 


WE consider early winter to be the best time 
for scraping and washing the trunks of trees, 
though the present tinie will do very well when 
it has not been previously attended to. It is 
well known to all observing fruit-growers that 
the loose bark of trees is the winter-quarters of 
myriads of insects, where they securely remain 
until the ensuing spring, when the warm, genial 
weather invites them to quit their cosy homes 
and begin their destructive operations for the 
season. We have found a narrow saw, rather 
fine-toothed, to be an excellent tool in rasping 
off the superfluous bark. It accomplishes it 
more ‘uniformly than a hoe, trowel, or other 
scraper. A trowel or a short-handled hoe, how- 
ever, is very good when the other may not be 
possessed. After the bark is removed, the 
trunks should be washed thoroughly with a 
preparation of whale-oil soap and water, say in 
proportion of a pound of the soap to four or 
five gallons of water. It can be applied to large 
trees with a hickory broom or a stiff whitewash 
brush ; and to small trees, especially dwarfs, 
with the hand scrub-brush. Sickly trees, which 
can at this season be easily detected by being 
covered with a species of fungi—or, perhaps, 
more properly, a peculiar insectivorous deposit 
—should be scrubbed so as to completely re- 
move this. The mixture will of itself benefit 
the tree, while the removal from the stem of 
all extraneous and injurious substances will give 
” to it new health and vigor the ensuing ééasen, 
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tm come instances to a When 
whale-ofl soap is not obtainable, lye tay be 
used ; but it should not be very strong, or it 
might be injurious to the roots of the tree, if 
applied plentifully and the tree small.. Other- 
wise it will do no harm.— Germantown Telegraph. 





SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF FARM- 
ING. 


Proresson TANNER says: “Take vegetable 
physiology. The man who understands the 
structure of plants is far better able to judge 
of any difficulty which arises in the cultivation 
of the crop than if he had not that knowledge. 
I do not say that a man who understands vege- 
table physiology is going to tell more about 
any failure in a crop, or difficulty in its growth, 
than the farmer of experience; but of two 
farmers, having equal experience, the farmer 
who had a knowledge of vegetable physiology 
would give a clearer insight either into his 
difficulties or his meass “-{ success. The ex- 
perience of the farmer i¢ 6f priceless value; buat 
if you supplement that experience by a knowl- 
edge of the character, habits, and nature of the 
thing you are dealing with, you must necessarily 
be in a better position to judge as to what causes 
your failure or helps you to success than if you 
had only one knowledge. The same applies to 
other branches of science. The view I wish to 
submit is that science must be regarded as a 
light thrown upon the experience which all de- 
rive from everyday practice onthefarm. The 
study even of pure science is likely then to be 
of advantage to all who are able to learn farm- 
ing, because it will enable them to learn the 
practice of farming more clearly and more dis- 
tinctly. But we must not think it is chemistry 
which will teach us farming. Farming is a 
direct matter of businessin its everyday details 
and is not to be learnt by science classes. But 
what science can do is to enable those who have 
learned it to become more perfect agriculturists 
and to grapple with difficulties which perhaps 
puzzle the man who has not this advantage. 
Therefore, it is of tremendous advantage to the 
younger men, who have their life before them.” 








USE OF LIME. 


Pror. CALDWELL reasons in this way in the 
New York Tribume; ‘‘Hence, the first and 
one of the most important rules to be observed 
in the use of lime is that it should be applied in 
these large doses only to soile comparatively 
rich in humus, or strong clay soils rich in finely- 
divided silicates. It has been proved by exper- 
iment that lime will convert plant-food from in- 
soluble to soluble forms in either case. We find 
the proverb current in France and Germany, as 
well as in our own language, that ‘lime with- 
out manure makes the father rich, but the chil- 
dren poor’; which means, plainly enough, that 
not only should we start with a good soil in 
using lime, but should maintain its good con- 


dition by the liberal use of manure. And we 
find that whenever, in this country or else- 
where, lime is used intelligently manure is used 
freely.’”’ 


A NEW INSECT DESTROYER. 


AN experienced gardener tells of a new and 
effectual way of exterminating insect pests, 
both in and out of doors. Take a barrel and 
half fill it with coal tar. Then fill the barrel 
with water. After standing awhile, the water 
may be sprinkled upon the leaves and stems by 
means of a whisk-broom or watering-pot. Ac- 
cording to this gardener’s positive statement, 
it will at once kill all the insects with which it 
comes in contact, without in the least harming 


the plant. 
It has also been frequently noticed that 
worms which happened to be under newly-laid 
tar walks would soon after the walks had 
een made appear lifeless along the edges. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
belted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Kniwes (gouge snaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitabie for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 
to 40 bushe!s per bour, so easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bene Superphesphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
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BELLS AND OLOOKS. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior CHUR of Belle 
a == TH pirention ven to bik ELLs. 


BELLS:2233 


fot Pu ett Foenpay. 
sent Free. ype AF" 


che, tate 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells fur UAURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent fee 


HENRY Mc#HANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE M4. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


witty Jonta os y sentabiiate Yo Gaon bats and 


'Y, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. No agencies. 


MEDICAL 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD'S 


Table Seltzer. 


The essential ingredients 0 of the best table waters 
are here presented ip such proportions as to please 
the most fastidious palate, affording a wholesome, 
refreshing, and invigorating beverage, allaying 
thirst and assisting digestion. It challenges com- 
parison with any known water. natural or arvificial, 


and is exactly the - to mix with wines, liquors, 
or flavoring syFups. qrystal clear. bright. color- 
less, and sparkli 1g. “an edients are chem- 
ica ware pure. lt retains the gas as Geees any natural 


35 UNION SOUARE. 
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le HELP 
FOR THE WEAK, 


NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 

men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of of thirty we .- 
tected b; 






are pro by. Patent 
principal countries of the world. The <a 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 


reat World's Exhibitions 
a, and elsewhere —and 
the most valuable, —_ 


Appliances at the 

ris, Philadel 
have been foun 
simple, and efficient known treatmen 
the cure of disease, 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the oome Gompen ot ot 

health, strength, and energy —_ 

in former years? Do any vot t the iinetes 

her or class of symptoms meet your 
iseused condition? Are you sufferi: m 


ill-health in any of its many and muiltifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or Enetonal. disease? you 


feel ———— debilitated, — — and 
oscar 


of will angous Areas 
bm ated loas of memor: avenpella oft 
ing, fullnessof blood tn. lood tn the head Listens 
ing, unfit for bu at 

au ect fo Ais of melancholy? re your kid- 
ns , in a disordered con- 
er 





ralgi pai ou 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 
Pm harassed < ith a multitude of gloom 
mptoms? Are you “timid nervous, a 
forgetful, and your mind continually dwell- 
ing on the subject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself a energy for business pursgits ? 
Are you su y of the following symp- 
Restless it ta, broken sleep, night- 
mare, dreams, tation of the hea h- 
fulness, confusion Bt ideas, aversion tosoeiety, 
Gissise® in the head dit dimness of sight, pim- 
les and blotehes on the face aud and 
ther despondent ov tee Thousands of 
young men, the middle-aged, and even the 


a 


peculiar to their sex, and w' 
modest = n 


fu 
ductive o of health = ~ piness when there 
is at band @ means of jon? 


PULVERMACHER'S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, a aoe offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who cane been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

or DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELKCTRIC QUARTERLY, & e Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Oop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor. Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 


us — rari elec 
aot om tee Fosse ns to 
distinguish the genuine the spurious. 


TRUSSES. 
DR. S. C. KRAM, 


N, W. cor. Fifth and Elm Streets, 


CINCINNATI, 9O., 
manufactures tae * SURE CURB TRUSS,” also the 
ELASTIC TRUSS. The best wade. Testimonials at 
office of * Compile ete Cures” in three months’ time. 

6@” Send stamp for circular. 


yer aye yr iterery 
TEMA, COL D IN THE HEAD, 
ACTrE Ns of the THROAT. 
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Aids 4 fon. Makes the be th 
awe tains no'l'o a 
— pt and always ready. 
ended b joading jreiele - 
Gopses by the sen SIMP'.E ie 4 eRe v= 





—_ ELASTIC’ TRUSS 


the Hernia fs heid securely 
tain. 16 is easy, durable 
freee = Eggleston 


on4 night, and 


cheap. Sent b: Po go 4 
Trues Co., Chicago, iil., 
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The Iulepentent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)... 00 
26 a4 (6mos.), in avance (postage free) 1 1.50 
13 . (8 mos.), ° 75 
4 “ a month), . oe 35 
2 be @weeks), “ al 20 
1. Number. @ week), . - 190 
523 Numbers, after 3 months, LY 3.50 
523 - after 6 months, 4.00 


ta” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither 
these can be procured, send the money in a pea | 
TERED LETTER. The present registration systent.is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change & 
made either the first or second week after the money 
ig received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


). Any lar! 
Brite tt ita eee apa 


subscribed or not—is responsible 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yo ty. 


for the paymen 
2.1f a po oy $f -y~ discontinued, he 
ust pay all -F—. ~A a publisher may con- 
nue to send it until 


ayment is made, and collect the 
we La whether the paper is taken from the 


8, “The courts have decided, that petncing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving them uncalied for, is prima 
Sacte evidence of intentiona! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 





Business Notice 

1 e. BD CUNO. .b0- aie Mo ecg eee 90c. 

4 times { 4 times (one month... .45c. 

eS a (three montha}se. 
m & « be six “  ).18e. 
52 “ (twelve “ “foe. Fy “ (twelve “  ).tbe. 


enone ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 tim 
4 times _ month).. 





| ie hree a 
62 “ (twelve ‘ * 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES. i ng DOLLARS PER AGATE 
Rrxiaious NOTICcEs...... +»... PUPTY CENTS A — 
AGES AND DEA 
tes, er that, guna ive Contes tinee 
te for Se, just be made in advance. 
Addre ves all lette: 


dl INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tas InDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 
Agriculturist.. 

Appleton 8 Journal (Monthiy).. 

tic Month rss Sacgeanee 


Demorest’s M 
Frank Leslie’ si 
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Home Journa 
—_— Floral ‘Cabinet (with pre- 
) PET CCEE CLERC Cee 

Frank wx Letliois Ladies’ Journal... 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 

Littell’s Liv: ge.. 

=~ ational 8) ay-school Teacher.. 
lar Science Month 
ine..... 


tn dentin tach 
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Magnzine.. 
The Literary World Saniey Marasioe.. 
7 hee : omeage mara aa one 
new su “ 
The Illustrated Christian "Weekly. 
The Christian. . ES Say. 
Princeton. Ws culties crores 
International Review (new subs. 3 
Turf, Fie.d, and Farm (new mabe, 
Forest and Stream..,........... 
pte aioe. cooge Feces 


Whitney reed, Mion Musical Geeta seit 
‘wide Kate a nid 1 
ine for founs eople.. 
Row Test Sout Wi ‘eekly Post..... 2 
Christian at 2 
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INQUIRS FOR THB 


MIDDLETOWN. PLATE vas RE S$ 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


BARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH, 


Showrodm, 13 John & York 
Factory, Middist 


For Sale.. by. all 


CHOCOLAT DEVI 


175 Rue St. Honore, Paris. 


‘HORS CONCOURS.” 


Sweet, Vanilia, and Fancy Chocolates of all kinds, 
and Pure Cocoas. Used in the Principal Hotels 
of New York and for sale by 
all leading Grocers and Confectioners. 









Wholesale Depot, 62 Pine Street. 
3. L. LENTILHON, 


USE DE 
ITING 
ity G Ns 
» SEALING ' 
Best Known NE Mot acl ren 
FINE DRESS SHIRT 


MARUPACTURERS. 


J.J. CAUCHOIS, Sole Agent 


DVVUSE 


















Gpen Back, Patented 
Asgest I7th, 1875. 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA.- 
OMINEis the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch. is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
ranbing, and almost 


noiseless. Itis almost 
ome tor other 





















O¥AIR _00., NEW HAVEN, OT. 


CATARRH 


“IT IS REALLY A ‘LUXURY TO USE IT.’ 
95 CHAMBERS 8T., N. Y., AUG. 16, 1878. 
Mr. N. B. PHetps.—Dear Sir: Last winter, 
while suffering yon A from Catarrh, which 
al tunfitted me for business,I ha ppened to 
notice a circular = your NORWEGIAN BALM, 
I thought | would try it, although I had used 
4 — Catarrh rein: dy I had heard of een 
rece’ iving much, if any, benefit; and I a 
leased to say that I reneived immediate relief 
om the use of your Bam. All obstructions 
were soon removed, which immediately re- 
lieved me of ‘Se headache; the soreness gradu- 
ally way, and the discharges grew | 
until now r aim geemin ly perfectly well, 
still continué to usé the BALM, itis so soothing 
aud cleansing 
It is really aluxury touseit,especially when 
the head feels dry aid feverish. 
Respectfully, R. W. BYRON, 
Book-keeper for E.8. Dodge Printing Co. 


NORWECIAN BALM 


Immediate relief guaranteed. 
Sample Bottle Twenty-five Cents. 
Ask y*”’: Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 
N.G.P? helps, Prop, 6 Murray St.N.Y 


ina een ute aT 
7 Pe eae a cean ei ener 
tory, 3% Broadway,N. ¥. Box 9606. 
HE ONLY SILVER MEDA 
“Op, paras Rapeaslaecasy tf 
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HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


the Paris Exposition of this year. The Jury of Awards’ Gecision was based on the greatest superiority | 
vvorkmanship and extreme accuracy of perfermance during the test made by the Judges. These watches 
are manufactured of the best material and made with improved machinery, and finished by skilled hand 
labor, thus insuring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. Mesers. B. & C. bave madea still fur- 
ther reduction in prices, so as to bring their watches within the reach of all. Great care is taken in the fin- 
ishing of their movements, particularly those adjusted’ for railroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask to 
see the Improved B. and C. Watches. The public is asked to investigate the relative merits of Swiss Watches, 
as compared with those of American manufacture, Cana country that has made watches for the past Two 
Aundrea years be ignored? Give the Borel & Courvolsier fair play, and they will demonstrate to you that 
aone can excel them. We ask you to institute an impartial comparison before purchasing. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 


17 MAIDEN LANE, 
Sole Ageuts for the United States 


Buffalo Lithia Water for Gout. 


(On, paame C. Woop, of iladéiphia, Professor of M 


in the University or Bi Fgnuasivaite From eattorial ia in 
The Meateat mes of July Wt 


‘Buffalo Lithia Springs. 


“ The value of arenes | ip disease h ope bone netic own, and the 

wide reputation of the springs of ¥1 mon: 

superiority af the aeharal Myatere ver 

years Lithia has been asserted to have ag” ni chronic 

gout over aa above that of other ainslics ome ferable =: 

perience has indicated that t/ is abooreion is w ded, a 

\ pateny years since we at aa r, a geulve Lieb a water which 
oula ve cheap end e@eien t. bE rod 

of Meck! en aries nty. Va., was finally + 47) to our potice by a 

patimere pore’ ame. who 





Sage 





ited pouty, Gietheets ay rial n sea or two cases ef }— FF chronic 
sefootten’ to ee free diuresis being pro- 


y rel 
it % ox lone, $5 cage. ot the 6 ri 
ee seeapia as aa eamtiegsaet ee Pes 
road Cte Wed. vemune hy Go. ec. Se Pifth bee on thst . New 
THOS. i DOOD, Erepricter, Buaaio ie pring, Va. 


WEBER (MINS 2222 11, 


PIANO-FORTES. ) yomscai ve nea 


iS an Geomotriont Vise ites: Monulos, ets. 
THBSE WONDERFUL INGTRUMENTS ARE NOW 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
F AV ORITE 604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
allthe Creat Artists, 


The only hain a Vinod United States for the 
and enjoy among the intelligent musical people the 


Send SOcentsin stamps for Tae LEAVeNwoRTH 
Times for three nths. The oldest, 

of guy Piano mapufactured, because of their 
“Sympathetic richness and purity of tone | Union. Everything of idterdst in regard to Kansas. 


fur@est, and best neWspaper in the bést state in the 
combined with greatest power, and Address 
PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 
Af you want to know all about her, sub- 
in it. The oldest journal in the state and largest 
vrganeas, th tha | Address 
Galopraced wah hy a 
and durability of Con tigate na Ben, ing amooth Pwill 
if ¢ bets 1 Pens. If 
suvnns testers one ot cena s hy Which Every Man 
Wessith berest. nolunati, Tonio 
eu, vagusta. and 
f ee THE 
stern ity T0 ‘) 7) 
ASHLEY akg WONCTION, and SAVAN- 
Jacksonville. 8 A. M,; Ferpandina mi, ‘50 A. M.; 














THE GAZETTE, 
Burlington, lewa, 


Pres Pipe Ie 
St Er Ss) BS wi, sizes 
For business, a Id 

















their extraordinary durability.” 
D. R. ANTHONY, 
WAREROOMS: low 
FIFTH AVE,, cor. 16th STREET, N. Y. ssoribe for the BURLINGTON GA- 
i] e , . . 
swore circulation of any Democratic paper. Daily, 
tound far superior to any other make, »s 
madeb 
will be pene ie & registere r toany address, and 
Sis OWN 
THER L 
hy NGTON 
11:35 A. M.; Wilmi in. 9:58. P. 


Inspection Invited! 
Competition Defled! LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
ZETTE. Weekly Edition, ONK DOLLAR! in ad- 
, — vance. lf you want to reach her people, advertise 
. Semi-Weekly, and Weekly editions. Published at 
Js JOHN. abate tod with ths beat cent Trig tm the Metropolis and Commercial Center. 
nat Sat BsWeramarace to One ot them wil 
TTOuM HO ie ng of all styles of 
, No) | PRINTER! 
Tic c c AST . 
von Kt Lin vereence ouble a de Pent 
1 
oa : pr rartth ih ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
ff Mohan nts veer On THE EvROPEAN PLAN, 
CHARLES. 
i. ae bhmond, 
bs avr re Tuan 28 2 cee 


AND 
TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 


Tallahassee, § A.M.; Cedar Keys. 
Pullman Palace Siee Car. New 7 to Rich. sree, rie srede © the city and very near to the 














-? oF mona to Wilmt of amusement tis jroo po- 
Special Pullman Sleeping Car, Wi = dar, ts oth otel is iar NA Peo irs "AP 
3 na ler i , tba “6 a POINTMEN TP 5 are large and well ven- 
Jacksonville. Faltenep "Charleston. ear gearaaah to au toda ane oxbw PROS ar ioe ames 
iken ang eau » via C M. DAILY © RESTAURANT bas an established reputation 
o. 2-8 a 00 3 A : 4 be the past twenty years and is said by travelerste 
SEVAN e Sas RAIL. FLOWIDA’ Bx Soar uapoee 
PRESS, wa WASHINGTON RICHMOND, WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
WiLMINGTO N, COLUMBIA, AND AUGUSTA. ° Proprietor 
rrive: 
“4: Columbia, 4:14 P tat (via, 6:30 P. M.; Sayane A E 0 
Dah, oa Central Rt RR 8 AM via Maknolia Route, UNION SoU R HOTE 
40 a.M.; Jacksonville 
Bleeping Cars to Florence, as by No. 3, Day Coach- UNION SQUARE, 


es, Florence to Columbia. aidepTng Carsto Savan- 


ah and htod le. CORNER 15th STREET, NEW \ORK. 


Pativ fencers Sunday). To 
Rabiiacapti rs WC NRnEMUMNGSS: | AJ, DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


TO CHA 
8:20 a. M. New York to Whshingvos and pore 

ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Bronédway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 


A.M, ited ress (Lim 
P age Madises Scuare, 


sees y of Pullman 1 4 
O° EW YORK. 
L & C0. Proprietors. 








jace rs, New 
ashington), connect at Washington with 
. M. train. which runs DAILY, ng 


mington, oe 
bat epee rary P.M4 ‘Aiken’ 5: sa M.; Sava 


a me be M. DAILY 7s greenies) 

ane. NEW YORK via PENNSY ev ANUA 

necting at Baltimore 9:15 P. M, with the pa 
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THE BOREL AND COURVOISIER SWISS WATCHES 





[January 9; 1879. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE # 


; Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
UNION ADAMS. 


MENS FORNISHING GOODS, 


1127 BROADWAY, 








Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., NEW YORK, 
watcues, | T, B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, | 513 Broadway, 
JEWELRY, “<87. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 





FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILD at Jianufacturers’ Prices. 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N. ¥. 


Boiler Food i Epmpe, 









Wettennd ese Baim, 
fleoad s an *pe- 


fury Moen fere (ee 
Known to the ‘irade. 


Knowles Patent Sted Pump 


THE STANDARD. 


KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 
WARREN, MASS. 


WAREHOUSES: 
(4ana 16 Bev yird Street, + aad 
92 and 96 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK. 


Every Pump fur: ished under a complete guarant; 
tar-send for Illustrated Catalogu 7 . 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


BIDDER TOC R. 





Branch pd es: 85 
and 87 John St., New ¥ Yorn 
and 197 Lake St.. Chicag 
MANUFACTURERS oF 


68, 
res, 
ydrants, igon Ouebe, Ys ng 


bon abe FOUNDED —4 = 
it e Universal 
the oa by the niversal a 


bipigen at Paris, Fra in 
1867, Vienna 73, 
and Centenn ahibition’ 














Best BABY CARRIAGE 2 mage! roses veges 
utility, convenience, 
buyinu any other, please w ae tr, reece 
special terms, etc. ERIB CHAI 








THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 


every quart of which contains ee Nauta butritive 
qual tee io one Dushel of wheat, in et . OX- 

aaabuins 
of the Nervous narenagel and Dig ve Organs. 
Sipgie bottie sent by express, on receipt of $1. 


RECOMMENDED BY 





BERT Groob, 4 W 18 West 234 8t., New Yor 


Sten kee 


Pr others. Teonlans sent free. Sold by sreadiee. 


Blanchard. Food Cure @ Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, 





FOOD CURE 
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unpre: stuns | See eaceeme | The, Arington, 
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vis eat P. TRIGG & CO., ween ‘ ay rented Gene oes PRICE, ‘2 AND 04 PER DAY. rel¥ overcome "oyu eee mode bY 
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